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OfllYWinilHETtllBUllE... 

...can  new  car  advertisers  reach  Metropolitan 
Chicago’s  biggest  audience  of  prime  prospects 
In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  77%  of  all  new  car 
buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  55%  read  the 
daily  Tribune. 

Dollar  for  dollar  of  your  advertising  budget,  the 
Tribune  will  deliver  more  sales  for  you  in  the 
nation’s  second-largest  market. 

MORE  READERS... MORE  ADVERTISING... MORE  RESULTS- 

ItioiibuneiGels'Bn  in  Chica^! 
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^ter  Scott  &  Co. 

PlAlnfleld,  N.  Jer. 
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FLEXIBILITY... 
TO  MEET  EVERY 
DEMAND 
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The  TIMES-RECORDER 
is  printed  on  4  SCOTT 
])lack  and  white  units 
equipped  with  double 
folder,  reversible  color 
couple  and  reversing 
drives  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  spot  and 
multi-color  printing. 

SCOTT  Press  Units  are 
built  to  serve  the  specific 
needs  of  each  user.  Full 
provision  is  made  for  the 
flexible  use  of  color. . .  spot. 
ROP  and  multi-color.  SCOTT 
units  meet  every  demand 
for  high  speed,  economical 
newspaper  production. 


This  letter  from  The  TIMES-RECORDER  is 
typical  of  many  others  from  SCOTT  clients,  coast-to-coast, 
If  your  plant  needs  modernization,  by  all  means  let  a 


SCOTT  engineer  help  you  solve  the  problem. 


HTJltrfff  SCOTT  i  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  n.,.  Fi..nr.<id.  n  j 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE: 
501  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 


presses 


BUILDKRS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  RBKLROOM  MACHINBRV  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  18T8 


You're  in 
•  •  •  in  Indiana 
with  the  STAR 
and  the  NEWS 


Whether  you’re  selling  beefsteak  or  broadlooms  . . . 
you  can  sell  your  brand  easier,  quicker  in  this  $3.8 
billion,  45-county  market  with  The  Star  and  The  News. 

In  1959,  this  great  morning  and 
evening  newspaper  combination  carried 
72.18%  of  retail  food  and  80.9%  of 
department  store  lineage. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Mornina  4  Sunday 


The  Indianapolis  News 

EvoiliRO 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Houston  Chronicle  Gains 
More  Ad  Linage  Than  Both 
Other  |Houston  Newspapers 
Combined! 

I  Retailers  .  .  .  Who  Measure 

Pulling  Power  At  The  Cash 
I  Register  .  .  .  Overwhelmingly 

I  Prefer  The  Chronicle 

I  Retail  Advertising  Gains 

,  First  8  Months,  I960  As  Compored 

*  To  Some  Period,  1959 

I  Chronicle 

I  562,565  Lines  Gained 

■f 


Post  .  270,505  Lines  Gained 

Press  .  34,301  Lines  Gained 


All  Advertisers  Want  Results 
.  .  .  That's  Why  So  Many 
Overwhelmingly  Prefer  The 
Chronicle 

Total  Advertising  Gains 

First  8  Months,  I960  As  Compored 
To  Some  Period,  1959 

Chronicle 

1,438,904  Lines  Gained 

Post  .  673,730  Lines  Gained 

Press .  149,280  Lines  Gained 

Source:  Medio  Records 

In  Houston.  The  Chronicle 

Reaches  More  People 
Carries  More  Advertising 
Sells  More  Merchandise 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Read  By  More  Houstonians  Than  Any  Other  Newspaper 
The  Chronicle  is  a  MUST  Buy! 

The  Branham  Company  —  National  Representatives 


OCTOBER 

23-26— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region,  Sktn. 
ton  Towers  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit  annual  Fall  meeting.  New  Haven  R*gist«r 
Building. 

25-26— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  dinner,  Des  Moines  Club,  and  meeting 
Holiday  Inn  South,  Des  Moines. 

29-30 — Illinois  Mechanical  Conference,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield, 
29-30— Ohio  Associated  Press  Society,  Middletown. 

3{^— Arkansas  AP  Association,  Majestic  Hotel.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


NOVEMBER 

3-5 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  13th  National  Conference,  Coo- 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodetloo 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 

10- 12 — National  Editorial  Association,  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting  mo 
Advisory  Council  Sessions,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1 1 —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leoparg 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

1 1—  Newspaper  Photo-Editing  Clinic,  Penn  State  University,  University 

12 —  Florida  AP  Association,  Yankee  Clipper  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

13 —  Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Sheraton- Belvedere  Hot*. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

13- 16— Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Vi. 

14 —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Hotel  Adolphus,  DtlUt 
Texas. 

14-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton.  Ra. 

14-18 — Science  Writers  Conference,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattsr 
Kas. 

14-19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Williamsburg,  Vi 

16- 19 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hotel  Jefferson*  Rick- 
mond,  Va. 

17- 18 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  third  annual,  School  of  JourM- 
ism.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 19 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Detroit,  Mick. 

18- 19 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

19 -  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Executive  House,  Chicago. 

27 — Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Tucson. 

30-Dec.  3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


DECEMBER 

2- 3 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Rano 

Nevada. 

3 —  Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Milwaukee. 

5-16— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univarsity, 
Now  York. 

9-10— California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 


JANUARY— 1961 

I  7-8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association,  Mobile. 

9-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  Now  York. 

1 1 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopeit 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

15-17 — Texas  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N. M. 

20-21 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

22- 25— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Lexingtor 
Ky. 

23- Feb.  3— American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  Un- 
versity.  New  York. 

26-28 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Lm 
Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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KANSAS  CITY 
SCORES  AGAIN! 

Selling  is  GREAT  in  Kansas  City.  In  sales  activ¬ 
ity,  Kansas  City  today  tops  all  but  one  of  the  nation’s 
22  largest  cities. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  94%  home-delivered,  pro¬ 
vides  twice-daily  saturation  coverage  of  the  1,050,700- 
person  metropolitan  Kansas  City  Market  at  the  lowest 
milline  open  rate  of  any  U.  S.  daily  newspaper. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Morning  and  Evening  —  650,190  Copies  ’ 


INDEX  OF  SALES  ACTIVITY* 


1 .  Seattle . 124 

2.  Kansas  City . 123 

3.  Dallas . 123 

4.  Los  Angeles . 122 

5.  Chicago . 121 

6.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  .  .  .  119 

7.  San  Francisco . 118 

8.  Newark . 116 

9.  Boston . 115 

10.  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  115 

11.  Cleveland . 115 

12.  New  York . 112 

13.  Houston . in 

14.  Patterson-Clifton-Passaic  .  110 

15.  Cincinnati . 109 

16.  Milwaukee . 106 

17.  Detroit . 102 

18.  Buffalo . 100 

19.  St.  Louis . 100 

20.  Pittsburgh . 96 

21.  Philadelphia . 96 

22.  Baltimore . 95 


Sovrc*:  $a/*t  Monogcmonl  of  twy»ng  fowor  * 

’Dortvod  by  divUin^  %  of  U.  $.  A.  rofoil  solot  by  %  el 
U.  S.  pepolotteii.  Tko  indoii  el  SoUi  Activity  serves,  in 
the  words  el  Sales  AAonogement.  "to  highlight  those 
areas  (mainly  cifioe)  wKkh  occount  for  o  disproportion- 
otely  high  (or  low)  soles  volume  in  relation  to  overoge 
volume  for  their  populotion." 


WOH(  I:STKH  TKI.KORAM 


Men  who  determine  where  and 
when  to  introduce  new  products 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


m  WAU  STREET  JOURNAL 


piMshid  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINOTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
CLEVaANO 
DAUAS 
SAN  FRANOSCO 


THIS  IS  WORCESTER 

the  2nd  hrgeQt 
market  in 
Masoachueette 


CULTURAL  LEADERSHIP 


The  annual  Worcester  Music  Festival,  the  oldest  week-long 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  celebrated  its  101st  year 
Oct.  17-22  again  in  Worcester’s  inspiring  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Mr.  Paul  Paray  returned  to  conduct  the  famous  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Miss  Roberta  Peters,  Richard  Tucker, 
Isaac  Stem,  Glenn  Gould,  Miss  Gina  Bachauer,  and  a  225 
voice  chorus. 

This  kind  of  leadership  is  strongly  reflected  in  Worcester’s 
position  as  one  of  the  nation’s  '  TOP  50"  Markets  —  43rd  in 
spendable  income,  48th  in  (>opulation,  an  important  BILLION 
I^LLAR  County. 


Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

Circalatioi:  Daily  155,015  — Siaday  103,332 


The  Moloney, 
Regen  and 
Schmitt 
representative 
Knows  Worcester. 


Owneri  ol  Rodio  Stations  WTAG  ond  WTAG-FM 


ru/in  J 


Cot 


★  ★  ★ 
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SUPERLATIVES  always  are  deadly  dangerous,  especially  in  con. 

nection  with  monolithic  news  releases.  But  it  >eems 
safe  to  say  Russell  Birdwell  has  attained  some  sort  of  iin. 
mortality  in  the  art  of  promotion  by  issuing  a  184-page  news 
release  (a  book  the  same  size  as  E&P)  on  a  movie.  He  writee: 

‘*We  are  confldent  that  this  is  a  first  in  the  realm  uf  that  ancinii 
custom  of  the  news  release;  a  release  that  in  our  opinion  leflen, 
the  magnitude  uf  John  Wayne’s  $12,000,000  motion  pictm 
production,  '’The  .Alamo.’ 

“We  have  had  10,000  uf  them  printed  at  a  cost  of  $14,732. 
Another  $3,500,  approximately,  will  be  expended  on  the  nuiliaii. 
If  the  response  to  this  release  is  as  good  as  we  anticipate,  we  an 
prepared  to  print  100,000  copies  as  we  have  set  aside  a  budRei  |« 
cover  same. 

“P.  8.  Naturally,  we  do  nut  expect  you  to  publish  all  of  iliii 
in  a  single  edition.’’ 

— The  Chicago  T ributu:,  in  an  editorial,  paid  an  inspirin' 
tribute  to  William  Fulton,  its  United  Nations  correspondent 
and  his  triumph  over  polio.  The  Trib  declaretl:  “He  se^^ 
as  an  example  of  an  unconquerable  spirit  that  would  not  h 
downed  by  his  handicap.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Etta  G.  Gallagher,  preii 
dent  and  co-founder  with  her  husband,  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  in 
1925  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen,  was  honored  b 
the  Laconia  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club  i> 
Laconia’s  Woman  of  the  Year.  .  .  .  Long  Island  Daily  Prat 
columnist  Walter  Kaner  recorded:  “Today  I  start  my  eigklt 
year  of  writing  the  column.  It  was  just  1.092  columns  ago  tbi: 

I  began  minding  everybody’s  business  on  Long  Island,  h 
columnist  must  have  a  big  nose  for  news.  Even  Jimmy  Duruh 
says  I’m  equipped  for  the  job.  1  cherish  the  flattering  letter- 
readers  have  sent  me.  Like:  ‘I  read  your  last  column — and  I 
hope  it  was.’  Some  people  like  the  column,  though.  Take  m 
boss  (please) — he  thinks  it’s  great.  The  other  day  he  told 
me:  ‘Kaner,  you’ve  got  something  Shakespeare  never  had-! 
a  typewriter.’  ” 

— Harry  Hershfielil,  New  York  Daily  Mirror  cartoonist,  received  tlv  j 
Meritorious  Service  Award  of  the  National  League  of  Masonic  Oils. , 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  for  his  charitable  and  humane  activities,  pr 
ticularly  among  cardiac  cases  and  the  under-privileged.  .  .  .  Cotumaiii 
Irving  Leibowitz,  Indianapolis  Times,  records:  “When  Khrushchev  ■« 
with  the  bosses  of  other  Commie  lands,  one  newsman  suggested  thi- 
headline:  ‘Red  Bloc  Heads  Confer  With  K.’ ‘’  .  .  .  Lead  to  story  b; 
Carlan  H.  Goslee,  in  the  Hartford  Times:  “1  have  been  a  country  conr 
spondent  for  56  years  and  during  those  years  have  covered  many  excitiu 
stories  but  none  of  the  nature  or  attended  with  the  hazards  of  repoiliiis 
about  the  dinosaur  lair,  which  I  visited  last  week.”  He  found  and  phoK' 
graphed  famous  rocks  near  Windsor  showing  dinosaur  tracks... 
Hawthorn  Books,  publisher  of  Roy  Copperud’s  book  (“Words  on  Paper’- 
$4.95),  is  having  a  dickens  of  a  time  with  it.  Orders  come  in  asking  h 
“the  new  David  Copperfield”  IxHik.  .  .  .  .Add  to  unusual  column  title 
this  one  on  the  front  page  of  the  Dlentyiiood  (Mont.)  Herald: 
(4iarlie?’' 

Dizzy  Diary 

—Renewed  friendship  with  Editor  George  W.  Healy  Jr., 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  at  the  1960  New  Orleans  shrimp  and  few 
party,  a  gastronomic  soiree  since  1944  of  the  T-P  and  New  Orism 
States-ltem  and  their  national  representative,  Jann  &  Kelley,  Iv- 
Mr.  Healy,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Healy,  had  just  returned  frsa* 
five-week  jet-plane  flight  around  the  world  with  stops  in  Tokys 
Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  Beirut,  Damascus,  Cairo,  Rome, 
Avignon,  Madrid  and  Lisbon  in  time  for  him  to  attend  the  I* 
Board  of  Directors  meeting.  George  recalled  with  pleasure  heMiM 
the  AlPME  in  1957  and  said  New  Orleans  is  looking  forwaidio 
entertaining  the  ASNE  in  a  couple  years. 

—With  veteran  newsman  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall  to  ^ 
Overseas  Press  Oub  for  the  opening  of  an  exhibit  of  the 
of  the  Israeli  cartoonist  “Dosh”  as  guests  of  the  National  Cart** 
ists  Society  and  its  presidenL  William  Crawford,  editorial  cartoosiA 
Newark  Evening  News.  Mr.  Hall  and  Rube  Goldberg,  King  Fo' 
tures  Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist,  recalled  with  relish  a  mcsxT 
able  banquet  they  attended  for  Mark  Twain  (circa  1910). 
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The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  effective 
January  1st,  1961,  they  are  expanding  from 
a  flat  rate  to  a  200,000  lines  volume  structure  and 

from  no  frequency  to  a 
full  frequency  rate  structure 
using  the  Clt)  discounts. 

We  are  sure  that  this  progressive 
action  will  be  pleasing  to  national 
advertisers  and  agencies  and  encourage  their 
greater  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 


Today,  there  is  a  large  list  of  newspapers  in  important 
key  markets  offering  this  same  type  of  thoroughly 
modern  rate  structure  to  the  national  advertiser. 


DAILY  — 117,575 
SUNDAY  — 151,167 


Represented  Notionoily  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Color  Is  No  ^Delusion  ’ 

CARL  Lindstrom’s  newsi'oom  experience  certainly  qualifies  him  to 
be  a  critic  of  the  newspaper  business.  His  tongue  and  typewriter 
have  whiplashed  his  fellow  editors  and  reporters  for  years,  but  his 
literary  style  was  always  admired  more  than  his  advice. 

Much  of  what  he  is  saying  within  the  covers  of  his  book,  “The 
Fading  American  Newspaj^er,”  just  off  the  press  for  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  is  old  stuff  where  editors  gather  for  shop  talk  after  thirty, 
what  disturbs  us  is  not  Mr.  Lindstrom’s  professional  spanking  in 
public  but  his  almost  complete  rewriting  of  a  dog-eared  text  whose 
fault  is  that  it  generalizes  too  much. 

It  is  unfair  to  brand  the  whole  newspaper  business  with  the  short¬ 
comings  of  a  part  of  it.  When  Mr.  Lindstrom  writes,  for  example, 
that  “newspaper  color  is  sloppy,  the  color  combinations  are  in  poor 
taste  and  color  pictures  of  food  make  the  gorge  rise,”  he  leaves  him¬ 
self  op)en  to  the  charge  that  he  hasn’t  been  very  observant  in  this 
particular  field.  Every  day  there  are  newspapers  which  make  an 
absurdity  of  his  assertion  that  “run-of-paper  color  printing  is  probably 
the  greatest  delusion  to  which  .\merican  daily  journalism  has  sub¬ 
jected  itself  in  recent  history.” 

Maybe  the  newspaper  printing  process  is  obsolescent;  maybe  there 
isn’t  enough  research  being  done  by  the  industry;  maybe  some  pub¬ 
lishers  aren’t  dedicated  to  the  news  function;  it’s  even  possible  some 
newspapers  are  dull  in  content  and  dreary  in  appearance.  Those  are 
problems  that  are  being  met.  Would  Mr.  Lindstrom  have  news¬ 
papers  all  conform  to  another  pattern  of  his  cutting?  His  forte  was 
music  criticism.  When  he  harps  on  a  theme  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  “fading,”  he’s  off  key. 


Contraction  or  Growth 

A  LTHOUGH  many  newspaper  publishers  are  currently  bemoaning 
the  current  decline  in  national  newspaper  advertising  they  are 
not  pessimistic  about  the  future  growth  of  the  newspajjer  business. 

Anticipating  expansion  in  both  advertising  volume  and  circulation 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  have  forecast  their 
newsprint  requirements  in  1965  will  be  16%  greater  than  it  was  in 
1959.  An  independent  estimate  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  probable  demand  in  1965  arrived  at  the 
same  figure. 

This  increase  in  newsprint  consumption  will  be  on  top  of  a  14.7% 
increase  in  the  eight-year  span  1951-1959.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
impact  of  the  1957-58  recession  that  increase  would  have  been  even 
greater. 

This  is  a  healthy  growth  for  an  industry  whose  detractors  and 
competitors  claim  is  a  declining  and  contracting  one.  Those  critics 
also  claim  that  newspap>er  circulations  are  not  keeping  up  with  the 
growth  in  p>opulation.  The  Inland  report  states  that  due  to  our 
rising  standards  of  living  and  education  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
nation’s  households  is  receiving  a  newspaper  although  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  multi-newspaper  households. 

A  "greater  proportion  of  the  nation’s  households”  would  not  be 
receiving  a  paper  if  the  newspapers  were  not  performing  a  valuable 
service  for  their  readers. 


Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  atudm 
with  brotherly  lore;  in  honour  prefertk^ 
one  another.  .  .  .—Romans,  \ll;  10, 
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aRTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  the  annual 
observance  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 

“Your  Newspaper  —  Freedom’s  Guard¬ 
ian”  is  a  timely  theme  for  1960.  This  w 
the  year  of  our  national  elections,  and  it 
is  a  year  of  great  decisions  in  lands  around 
the  world. 

In  our  newspapers,  we  expect  to  find  an 
accurate,  responsible  and  lively  source  of 
public  information.  We  live  in  an  “open 
society”  and  by  reporting  the  news  accu¬ 
rately  and  promptly  to  us,  our  reporters 
help  to  keep  it  open.  At  the  same  time,  we 
live  in  a  threatening  world  where  news  can 
be  distorted  and  exploited  by  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  So  for  freedom’s  sake  our 
newspapers,  too,  must  be  zealously  guarded 
by  the  sentinels  of  truth  and  vigilance. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D,  C. 


POLITICS  IS  HELL 
Conrad,  Denver  Post 


letters 


SHELLING  STARTS  AGAIN 
Rosen,  Albany  Times-Unlon 


IN  THE  LAB 

Your  article  covering  the  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  (October 
8)  misconstrues  my  report  presented  to 
this  group. 

I  refer  to  the  interpretation  you  gave  to 
my  presentation  in  connection  with  the 
Auto-Voc  and  Tri-Q  pre-dryer  develop¬ 
ments.  My  studies  did  not  include  the  use 
of  this  type  of  equipment.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  type  of  equipment  would  increase 
space  depth  retention  or  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  reproduction  with  packless  mats  of 
higher  moisture  content.  I  do  intend  to 
determine  this  in  the  near  future  since  one 
of  these  machines  has  been  offered  to  us 
on  a  loan  basis  by  the  manufacturer  for 
e\'aluation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  interpretation  you  gave  my 
presentation  was  strictly  your  own  and 
was  in  no  way  inferred  by  me. 

Frank  J.  Stanczak 
ANPA  Research  Institute, 

Easton,  Pa. 


and  Alfred  E.  Buescher,  chief  of  the  art 
department,  an  outstanding  man  in  his 

fidd. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  president  of  KFS,  whose 
guidance  and  quiet  understanding  through 
the  years  was  an  immense  help,  and  to 
Frank  J.  Nicht,  who  as  KFS  sales  man¬ 
ager,  has  felt  the  pulse  of  editors  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades  and  whom  I  found  to  be  an 
infallible  adviser.  And  of  course  I  include 
in  the  list  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  who  as  head 
of  KFS  until  his  death,  was  a  great  in¬ 
spirational  force,  and  the  late  Ward 
Greene,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was 
executive  editor  of  KFS  for  years  prior 
to  that. 

All  these  men  not  only  enriched  CP 
but  were  enriched  by  it. 

The  earlier  days  were  not  easy.  In  my 
first  years  at  CP,  we  were  on  the  job  from 
5:30  a.  m.  until — sometimes — 11  p.  m.  But 
the  task  was  a  pleasant  one,  for  it  was 
constructive.  I  happily  join  the  others  in 
a  salute  to  “V.  V.”.  He  was  a  boss  worth 
knowing.  I  wish  him  many  more  construc¬ 
tive  years. 

Leslie  Eichel 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Police  are  stationed  every  few  feet 
in  the  area  of  the  tall  grass  United  Na¬ 
tions  structure.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express. 


Until  the  Russian  “accomplishments” 
in  the  space  field  can  be  substantiated 
with  more  than  their  at  least  unreliable 
word  let’s  take  their  boasts  and  claims 
with  a  grain  of  sale.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Poet-Dispatch. 


Cats  weigh  34  pounds  to  the  bushel 
compared  to  60  pounds  for  a  bushel  of 
'dieat.  —  Medford  (Mass.)  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury. 

• 

He  had  been  in  a  17-foot  boat  atop  a 
pole  for  72  years.  —  Shreveport  (La.) 
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We  live  in  the  same  city  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  thrown  together  at  family 
f^erings.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve- 
ukg  News. 
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Hearst  Alone  in  Albany; 
Buys  Paper  from  Gannett 


Knickerbocker  News  Rounds  Out 
Morning-Evening-Sunday  Field 


Alrany,  N.  Y. 
The  Hearst  Corporation  be¬ 
came  the  sole  publisher  of  daily 
newspapers  in  New  York  State’s 
capital  city  on  Oct.  15. 

Its  purchase  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Xews  from  the  Gannett 
Group  marked  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  acquisition  by  the  Hearst 
organization  in  32  years. 

The  morning  and  Sunday 
Times-Union  and  the  evening 
Knickerbocker  News  under  one 
roof  gave  Hearst  its  first  “mo¬ 
nopoly”  situation.  All  14  other 
Hearst  newspapers  are  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets. 

All  Assets  in  Deal 

.Assets  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News  —  all  its  land,  buildings, 
machinery  and  equipment  — 
were  sold  by  the  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.  for  $3,850,- 
1100. 

The  buyer,  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  is  the  top  company  in 
the  empire  creat^  by  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  The 
Albany  Times-Union  has  been 
operated  as  a  division  of  Hearst 
Corp.,  outside  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  Inc., 
which  owns  most  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 

In  recent  years  the  Hearst 
Corporation  has  been  acquiring 
properties  such  as  book  publish¬ 
ing  houses  and  broadcasting 
stations,  and  has  made  known 
its  interest  in  buying  newspa- 
P*rs  in  non-competitive  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  last  previous  purchase 
of  a  newspaper  by  Hearst  was 
the  Albany  Sunday  Telegram, 
sn  18,000-circulation  weekly, 
’liich  had  suspended  publica- 
ticm  during  a  strike  by  union 
printers.  Albany  dailies  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  with  imported 
Wp  and  Mr.  Hearst  ordered 
the  establishment  of  a  Sunday 
othtion  of  the  Times-Union  in 
^^®*«nber,  1928.  The  Telegram 
title  was  buried. 

At  that  time  the  Times-Union 


was  an  evening  newspaper,  in 
competition  with  the  Albany 
Evening  News  which  had  been 
set  up  in  1922  by  the  Press  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  companion  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  which  was 
published  mornings  and  Sunday. 

Fields  Exchanged  in  1937 

Some  observers  of  the  local 
journalistic  scene  trace  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Times-Union 
to  one  of  the  most  unusual  news¬ 
paper  exchanges  ever  made.  On 
July  1,  1937,  Mr.  Hearst  folded 
an  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
Rochester,  leaving  the  late 
Frank  E.  Gannett  with  mom- 
ing-evening-Sunday  single-own¬ 
ership  status  there,  and  Mr. 
Gannett  relinquished  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  field  in  Albany 
while  Hearst  switched  from  eve¬ 
ning  to  moming-Sunday. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  (its 
name  resulted  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  Albany  Evening  News)  will 
be  continued  as  an  evening 
daily.  Its  present  circulation  is 
roundly  66,000.  The  Times-Un¬ 
ion  has  71,000  morning  and  119,- 
000  Sunday,  with  a  circulation 
spread  over  a  market  area 
known  as  the  Capital  District, 
a  term  created  for  promotional 
purposes  by  the  owners  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  prior  to 
Gannett  ownership. 

Gene  Robb,  who  was  picked 
from  the  Hearst  Corporation 
general  staff  seven  years  ago 
to  be  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Union,  was  designated  this  week 
as  chief  executive  of  the  three 
newspapers.  Mr.  Robb  replaced 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  became  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  after  15  years  in  Albany. 

An  extraordinary  aspect  of 
the  Hearst  acquisition,  Mr.  Robb 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  Knidcer- 
bocker  News  will  continue  to 
ride  “piggy-back”  on  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  Saratogian,  which 
remains  a  Gannett  property. 
The  Saratogian,  which  concen¬ 


trates  on  local  coverage  in  an 
area  about  30  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany,  became  a  circulation  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  News  about  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Robb  said  the 
Hearst  Corporation  has  a  con¬ 
tract  to  continue  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Plant  to  Be  Enlarged 

Within  hours  after  the  first 
announcement  of  the  sale  had 
appeared  in  the  Oct.  15  edition 
of  the  News,  a  large  amount  of 
equipment  was  being  moved 
from  the  Gannett  plant  on 
Beaver  and  Green  Streets  to 
the  Times-Union’s  more  modem 
home  on  Sheridan  Avenue  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  away. 

Mr.  Robb  said  the  Times- 
Union  plant,  only  recently  ex¬ 
panded,  will  be  enlarged  to  ac¬ 
commodate  editorial  and  other 
offices  of  the  News  which  stay 
temporarily  in  Beaver  Street. 
Oldtimers  remember  when  four 
daily  newspapers  were  housed 
as  neighbors  in  “newspaper 
alley.”  The  Times-Union  moved 
off  the  street  several  years  ago. 
Plans  for  new  buildings  to  house 
the  News  never  materialized, 
other  than  a  pressroom  annex 
to  the  News  building  which  once 
was  the  residence  of  Bret  Harte, 
the  novelist. 

The  last  president  of  the 
Press  Company,  Inc.  was  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  one  of  Mr.  Gannett’s 
earliest  associates  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Gannett 
Group  in  Elmira  in  1906.  A 
statement  on  the  sale  of  the 
News  said  it  “became  clear  that 
two  independent  newspapers 
could  not  be  operated  economi¬ 
cally  in  Albany  under  present 
conditions.” 

Joint  Plant  Discussed 

Over  the  last  few  years  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  Hearst  and 
Gannett  managements  had  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  possibility  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  common  printing  plant 
arrangement.  Mr.  Robb  said 
they  could  not  reach  agreement 
on  details. 

All  labor  contracts  were  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Press  Company 
to  the  Hearst  Corporation.  Mr. 
Robb  said  about  200  of  the 
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CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  Gene  Robb 
scans  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickar- 
bocker  News  after  it  joined  the 
Times-Union  as  a  Hearst  property. 
Mr.  Robb,  one  time  reporter  for 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  was 
Washington  representative  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  before  he 
went  to  Albany  in  1953. 

News’  300  fulltime  employees 
would  be  re-employed  by  the 
Times-Union.  Those  for  whom 
work  cannot  be  provided  will  re¬ 
ceive  severance  pay  from  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

Employees  of  the  News  were 
notified  that  their  pensions  were 
not  affected  by  the  sale.  Those 
who  have  reached  normal  re¬ 
tirement  age  and  elect  to  re¬ 
tire  under  the  Gannett  pension 
plan  may  do  so  now  and  the 
Gannett  Company  will  continue 
to  pay  hospitalization,  surgical, 
and  other  insurance  premiums. 

In  any  case,  the  Gannett  an¬ 
nouncement  said,  all  of  the  $2,- 
200,000  paid  in  pension  pre¬ 
miums  to  the  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  by  the  Press  Co.  since 
1949  has  been  credited  to  the 
employees  covered  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Pension  Plan.  There  will 
be  no  refund  to  either  the  Press 
Co.  or  to  the  Gannett  Co. 

Policy  Continued 

A  statement  by  Richard  E. 
Berlin,  president  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  said  the  present 
editorial  policy  of  the  News  will 
be  continued  and  it  will  main¬ 
tain  its  individual  editorial  pre¬ 
sentation  and  opinions.  Ciopy 
from  the  Gannett  News  Service 
will  be  used.  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
berg  is  remaining  as  managing 
editor  until  Jan.  1  when  he  will 
(Continued  on  page  60a) 
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Britain  Loses  3  Big 
Newspapers  in  Week 


Mr.  McLachlan  said  the  Sun-  much  largfer  as  a  result  of 
day  Telegraph  will  start  with  social  revolution  that  hag  tafag 
500,000  circulation.  It  will  be  a  place  in  England.  Editorial^ 
standard-size  28-page  paper,  50-  we  are  independent-congetYg. 
50  advertising  and  news.  tive.” 

Mr.  McLachlan  said  in  New  Mr.  McLachlan  ^id  Peregrag 
York  he  believed  that  Lord  Worsthome,  one-time  Washing. 

London  E.enrpss  has  4  052  713  which  Camrose’s  Daily  Telegraph,  of  ton  corresiwndent  of  the  Lonimi 
^  LONDON  .  ,  nas  icn  «  •  u  v  .  denutv  edi-  Tunes,  will  be  one  of  the  aau. 

Two  large  dailies  and  one  is  close  behind  the  Daily  Mirror  oe  "as  oeen  aeputy  eoi  Aion  Rrien 

o  j  *•  1  A  AOR  tor  for  six  years,  has  the  right  ant  eaiiors.  Aian  unen  nag  bets 

Sunday  national  newspaper  with  4,496,572.  recipe  for  succes^  in  Britain  taken  from  the  Spec  tutor,  to  b, 

closed  down  this  week.  And  a  The  circulation  positions  'I.  *  w  oe 

circulation  war  to  win  some  of  of  other  major  papers  were: 
their  3,000,000-plus  readers  be-  Daily  Herald,  1,464,773;  Daily 
gan.  Telegraph,  1,171,625;  Daily 

Jobs  of  3,000  workers  were  Sketch,  1,155,537 ;  Times,  254,- 
affected  and  a  conservative  esti-  046 ;  Guardian,  182,561 ;  and 
mate  said  upwards  of  2,000  may  Daily  Worker,  55,712. 
be  lost.  Since  1953,  there  have  been 

Out  of  business  were  the  44  suspensions  of  daily  and  more  than  60  pagw,  con-  Against 

following:  weekly  newspa^rs  in  Britain,  sidered  “far  too  many”  by  Eng- 

Empire  News,  with  Sunday  And  in  the  last  40  years,  Reuters 
circulation  of  2,000,000.  figured,  the  number  of  news- 

News  Chronicle,  with  mom-  papers  has  shrunk  by  250,  yet 
ing  sales  of  1,162,194.  some  30  million  papers  are  still 

Star,  an  evening  tabloid  with  sold  daily.  Britons  still  buy  more 
a  sales  of  758,488.  newspapers  per  person  than  any  .  •  n.  n  u  _  j  4-  /u  \ 

Roy  Thomson,  Canadian  pub-  otherVople  on  earth-609  for  "ot  »  Wfmo-  »  »■"  >>«  “>™:  reproduction  (bogus) 

Usher  ^th  a  tar-Uung  inter-  every  ToOO  inhabitants.  The  , 

national  press  empire,  sold  the  U.  S.  ratio  is  352. 

Empire  News  to  the  News  of 

Founded  bv  Dickens 
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‘We  thought  we  could  do  a  theatrical  critic;  John  Warrii, 
better  job  than  the  other  Sun-  now  on  the  Daily  Telegrgfb, 
day  papers  in  our  field,”  Mr.  music  critic;  Chris  Chatawgy, 
McLachlan  said.  The  big  battle  sports;  Anthony  Curtis,  lita- 
will  be  against  the  Sunday  ary;  and  Winifride  Jaclaon, 
Times,  which  is  instituting  woman’s  editor. 

American  ideas,  including  size.  • 


Bogus^  Proposition 

lishmen,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Members  of  the  New  York 
McLachlan.  Typographical  Union  No.  ( 

“Our  paper  will  be  a  quality  voted  overwhelmingly  Oct  IS 
paper  of  record,”  Mr.  McLach-  against  a  proposal  that  wooH 
Ian  said.  “It  will  be  a  newspaper,  permit  local  unions  to  trade  off 

clauies 


the  World  which  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  on  Sunday  in  excess  of 
6,500,000. 


The  News  Chronicle  resulted 
from  the  amalgamation  of  sev- 


believe  we  will  show  that  the  The  tally  had  not  l)een  corn- 
idea  of  big  papers  is  wrong  for  pleted  Thursday,  union  officers 
our  country.  We  will  concen-  said,  but  the  vote  was  rurmiaf 
trate  on  the  news  approach  in  two  to  one  against  the  propoii- 
everything.  The  appeal  will  be  tion  which  was  put  to  a  nationii 
to  the  middle  class,  who  have  referendum  by  the  Denver  con- 


«  rp,  WTrinco  riawo  -  -  -  -  —  —  iiiiuuie  Class,  wim  iiavt;  iciciciiuuiii  uy  nic  i 

iner  eral  papers.  It  is  generally  dated  become  so  important  and  so  vention  of  the  union. 


paper:  iiitereste  reach  across  fj-om  the  foundation  of  the  Daily 
Canada,  into  the  Uriited  States,  News  by  Charles  Dickens  in 
all  over  Gr^t  Britain  and  down  i846.  Unconfirmed  reports  said 


ail  over  Britain  ana  aown  1846.  Unconfirmed  reports  said  "IVT  ^7"  r  i  X 

to  Africa,  said  he  was  “cleaning  Associated  paid  $4,200,000  for  \  Y  I  IITIPtt  i  lilt  ^fllTlP 
up”  some  of  his  inheritance.  In  fv,a  Mows  rViiwriirtis  Qto,.  1  !•  X  •  M.  J.l.J.J.^0  WLt/  kyU-lXlv 
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As  Ameincans  picked  up  their  assistant  managing  editor.  Bob- 


competition  for  advertising. 
Fleet  Street  observers  said. 


2  Liberal  Papers 


up^  some  oi  nis  innentance.  in  the  News  Chronicle  and  Star 
July,  1959,  he  acquired  the  which  were  under  ownership  of 
Kemsley  group  in  England.  D^iiy  News,  Ltd.,  a  trust  con- 
According  to  a  Reuters  dis-  trolled  by  the  Cadbury  family, 
patch,  the  Empire  News  deal  Chairman  L.  J.  Cadbury 

for  an  unannounced  pledge  that  the  whole  of  the  _ ^ _ _  _ _ „  -e,  _ 

vived  mmo^  that  Mr.  Thomson  purchase  price,  “subject  to  in-  copies  of  the  New  York  Times  ert  Garst  is  New  Yoric  news  edi- 
may  also  dis^^  of  the  Siinday  evitable  costs,”  would  be  devoted  Thursday  morning,  an  almost  tor  for  the  International  Edi- 
A  ^  circulation  ^  helping  displaced  employees  identical  International  Edition  tion.  His  assistant  is  Lee 

of  800,000.  Any  paper  with  less  j^he  firm’s  many  pensioners,  was  in  the  hands  of  European  Kanner. 
than  a  million  ^les  h^  little  economic  con-  readers.  Stories  for  the  domestic  edi- 

chance  of  surviving  in  the  keen  would  not  permit  the  Printed  in  Paris  but  contain-  tion  go  to  the  reg^ular  copy  edi- 

two  papers  to  carry  on  “had  to  ing  most  of  the  news  found  in  tors  while  duplicates  are  sent  to 
be  faced,”  Mr.  Cadbury  said,  the  domestic  edition  here,  the  Mr.  Garst  and  Mr.  Kanner, 
Members  of  five  trade  unions  six-day-a-week  overseas  paper  decide  their  lengths  for  tie 
in  the  printing  industry  moved  was  air-delivered  to  leading  Eu-  International  Edition.  Three  In- 
Departure  of  the  News  Chron-  to  amalgamate  into  one  unit.  A  ropean  cities  about  the  same  temational  copy  desk  editor*  do 
icle  and  Star  left  a  journalistic  vote  will  be  taken  early  next  time  it  was  being  received  in  whatever  cutting  is  needed, 
void  for  the  rising  young  Liberal  year.  this  country.  The  front  page  is  dummied 

Party.  .An  offer  by  an  interested  Meanwhile,  some  500  printers  The  New  York  office  stopped  in  New  York.  The  edition  over 

syndicate  to  save  the  papers  were  out  of  work  in  Dublin  sending  copy  to  Paris  around  seas  will  be  almost  identical  in 

w^  made  after  the  Cadbury  following  the  closing  of  news-  9  p.m.,  Wednesday,  and  the  content  and  make-up  to  the  fint 

(chocolate)  interests  had  closed  paper  offices  there  in  a  dispute  presses  for  the  first  city  edition  City  Edition  here.  Exception 
the  deal  with  Lord  Rothermeres  ov’er  a  night  work  differential,  here  closed  at  9:35  p.m.  This  are  some  local  area  stories  whidi 
Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.  *  ♦  * 

T^e  News  Chronicle  was  ab-  p 

sorbed  by  Rothermere  s  Daily 

Mail  (2,071,054)  and  the  Star  Revolutionary,  but  as  yet 
was  taken  over  by  the  London  secret,  plans  are  being  made  for  .streets  in  Paris  and  London  be-  respond. 

Evening  News,  several  of  the  the  new  London  Sunday  Tele-  fore  Dawn.  For  the  first  edition  The  copy  is  put  on  tape  per 

Liberal  papers’  principal  editors  graph,  which  will  enter  the  45,000  copies  were  printed  for  forators  by  eight  operator*.  1® 

and  staffers  going  over  to  the  raging  British  circulation  war  distribution  in  Europe.  Paris  the  reperforated  tape  is 

Conservative  papers.  Feb.  5,  according  to  Donald  Most  of  the  news  was  relayed  fed  into  linecasting  machinea 

Lord  Beaverbrook  immediately  McLachlan,  editor.  to  the  Paris  office  from  New  Inside  make-up  is  left  to  Mr. 

declared  he  would  go  out  to  win  Mr.  McLachlan  is  in  the  U.  S.  York  by  tape  through  radio  and  Bernstein  and  his  Paris  stiff- 
readers  of  the  News  Chronicle  getting  “intellectual  stimulus”  cable  circuits.  Previously,  the  All  advertising  is  positioned  i® 
and  Star,  his  Fvenmp  Standard,  from  American  journalistic  edition  had  been  published  in  the  European  office, 
a  tabloid,  being  billed  as  Lon-  friends.  The  Sunday  Telegraph  Amsterdam,  from  mats  delivered  Material  from  the  SundiJ 

don’s  “liveliest  evening  news-  will  use  presses  that  have  been  by  plane  from  New  York  (E&P,  Times  will  be  used  throuj^xi* 
paper.”  The  Standard  has  sales  printing  the  Sunday  Times,  a  June  18,  Page  10).  the  week  and  on  Monday  f®® 

of  576,618.  Its  more  sedate  Thomson  paper  which  then  will  Handling  the  Paris  editorial  pag;es  are  devoted  to  “New*  1® 
morning  companion,  the  Daily  use  its  own  equipment.  office  is  Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  Review.” 
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was  2:35  a.m.,  Thursday,  in  are  moved  inside. 

Europe.  The  presses  in  Paris  The  dummy  instructions  an 
rolled  at  3:14  a.m.,  and  the  In-  sent  to  Paris,  and  stories  aad 
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Adequate  Newsprint  Supply 
Depends  on  Mill  Expansion 


Planned  Capacity  Will  Meet 
Midwest  Papers’  Needs  in  ’65 


ANPA*s  Newsprint 
Forecast  Next  Month 

A  projection  of  newsprint 
supply  and  demand  to  1970,  on 
a  national  basis,  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

General  Manager  Stanford 
Smith  said  this  week  the  report, 
which  Mtill  follow  three  studies 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Boyce,  is  being  readied  for 


Chicago  period  the  Midwest’s 


that  real  newspaper  advertising 
has  not  expanded  as  fast  as  the 
real  growth  of  the  economy. 

“The  growth  of  real  news¬ 
paper  advertising  did  reflect  the 

A9  Acf  growth  of  the  economy  in  month  by  Dr.  Louis  T. 

■  .  .  .  ...  .  .  the  years  1951  to  1956,  and  Stevenson,  paper  economist. 

If  news^mt  manufacturers  ^wth  m  newspimt  consi^^  ^  ^  ^  ..Dr.  Stevenson  sees  our  busi- 

arry  out  their  plans  to  expand  tion  slightly  excelled  that  of  the  j^e  decline  in  1957  and  1958,  ness  as  healthy  and  constantly 
apacity  Midwest  area  news-  nation.  I^wever,  m  the  1955-  ^  j  newspaper  advertising  in  Jfrowing  in  the  next  10  years,” 
papers  ^ould  have  an  adequate  1959  period,  newspnnt  consume  1959  had  jLt  recovered  its  1955  Mr.  Smith  told  the  New  England 

level.  In  short,  after  having  in-  Daaly  Newspaper  Association  at 
creased  23%  during  the  1951-  Boston  Oct.  18. 

1956  period,  the  advertising  fac- 


supply  through  1965,  a  imiver-  tion  grew  only  2.1%  in  the 
sity  research  team  told  the  In-  Midwest,  compared  with  a  7% 
land  Daily  Press  Association  growth  for  the  nation.  In  other 
here  this  week.  words,  the  nation’s  growth  of 


Existing  capacity  of  mills,  newsprint  consumption  slowed  newsprint  difference  of  13%  between 

plus  firmly  planned  additions,  down  in  the  last  four  years,  and  no  lurtner  net  increase  ^-he  papers  changing  price  and 

many  already  under  construe-  this  slowdown  was  appreciably  ®  ”5*  those  not  changing  price. 

_ _ _ At  •!__ _  _ A _ .  .1^  ■fctfjj _ a.  1.1 _ •!.  the  continued  errowth  of  the 


tkm,  more  than  match  the  pro-  greater  in  the  Midwest  than  it 
jected  demand  in  the  1960-65  was  in  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
period  for  the  12-state  area  that  In  addition,  the  growth  of  news- 
was  sur\’eyed.  print  consumption  in  the  Mid- 

Jon  G.  Udell,  reporting  for  west  and  the  nation  has  not 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  fully  reflected  the  growth  of 


economy. 

Circulation  Lag 

The  second  major  factor  which 
the  research  team  said  accounts 


“The  second  major  cause  of 
the  decline  in  multiple  news¬ 
paper  households  appears  to  be 
the  time  factor.  Increasing 
standards  of  living  here  brought 
Americans  more  leisure  time 


Bureau  of  Business  Research,  households  and  the  growth  of  slow  growth  of  news-  than  they  have  ever  before  en- 


put  the  probable  Midwest  de-  real  personal  income.  print  consumption  is  the  de¬ 
mand  at  2,470,000  tons  of  news-  dining  rate  of  circulation  per 

print  in  1965,  a  16%  increase  Contrary  to  .48suniplion  household, 
over  1959  consumption.  “This  experience,”  the  re-  appears,”  the  report 

.\  second  estimate,  compiled  search  report  pointed  out,  “is  stated,  “that  two  conflicting  cir 

VMM  rkiiVkltcVtAM’  _ x _  x_  > i_  .  _  _ ii__  1.  .1  1  /»iilofirkn  qva  of  wrwvlr  C\r 


sligditly  over  2,600,000  tons  in 
1960  to  2,730,000  tons  in  1965. 

Underlying  Demand  Factors 


22,  19<* 


joyed.  However,  with  increasing 
standards  of  living  and  educa¬ 
tion  has  come  extreme  competi¬ 
tion  for  that  leisure  time.  As  a 
result,  fewer  newspaper  con- 

from  individual  publishers’  esti-  contrary  to  the  generally  held  culation  trends  are  at  work.  On  sumers  have  the  time  and  in¬ 
mates  of  their  requirements,  assumption  that  the  growth  of  o*'®  hand,  a  greater  propor-  clination  to  read  two  or  three 
yielded  a  similar  projection  of  newsprint  consumption  is  di-  ^^®  nation’s  households  sizable  papers  a  day. 

2,486,000  tons  consumption  in  rectly  related  to  economic  i®  receiving  a  newspaper.  This  ‘<A  third  factor,  the  suburban 
i960.  growth  (primarily  because  of  due  to  our  rising  standards  of  movement,  is  often  cited  as  a 

The  newsprint  supply  avail-  increased  advertising  linage  re-  living  and  education.  On  the  major  cause  of  declining  meti^o- 
aWe  to  the  Midwest  area,  as  com-  suiting  in  larger  papers)  and  other  hand,  there  is  a  reduction  politan  circulations.  One  might 
puted  from  the  questionnaire  household  growth  (because  of  ^^®  number  of  multi-news-  interpret  the  suburban  move- 

responses  of  the  United  States  greater  circulation).  In  fact,  if  paper  households,  especially  in  ment  as  an  occasion  for  de- 

and  Canadian  newsprint  manu-  newspapers  were  retaining  their  ^^®  metropolitan  areas.  dining  multiple  newspajier 

facturers  supplying  the  area,  is  past  position  in  competition  for  Research  data  revealed  a  de-  readership.  If  a  reader  has  pur- 
fxpected  to  increase  from  advertising  and  household  ex-  din®  in  the  number  of  daily  chased  several  metropolitan 

penditures,  newsprint  demand  papers  per  household  from  1.21  papers  for  a  number  of  years, 
could  be  expected  to  grow  in  1951  to  1.11  in  1959,  and  a  force  of  habit  may  make  him 
proportion  to  the  product  of  coresponding  decline  in  Sunday  slow  to  discontinue  any  pur- 
€K;onomic  and  household  growth,  circulation  per  household  from  chases,  even  though  his  reading 
To  facilitate  forecasting  the  The  first  factor  would  determine  to  0.91.  time  has  become  inadequate  to 

demand  for  newsprint,  Mr.  Udell  newspaper  size  and  the  second,  “This  decline  represents  a  do  justice  to  several  large  news- 

said  an  intensive  analysis  began  newspaper  circulation.  This  re-  major  readership  change  which  papers.  However,  with  a  move  to 
by  relating  Midwest  and  nation-  lationship  has  not  held  in  gen-  is  adversely  affecting  circula-  the  suburbs,  old  subscriptions 
al  consumption  to  the  household  eral,  and  particularly  it  has  not  tion  and  the  consumption  of  are  cancelled  and  daily  pur- 
and  economic  growth  of  the  Mid-  held  in  the  Midwest  during  the  newsprint,”  according  to  the  re-  chasing  habits  are  changed.  The 
wst  and  the  nation,  respec-  last  four  years.  search  report.  “This  change,  the  result  may  be  the  elimination  of 

lively  In  the  eight  year  span  “Examination  of  advertising  reduction  in  multi-newspaper  multiple  purchases, 

of  1951-1959,  the  Midwest’s  expenditures  reveals  that  news-  readers,  appears  to  be  due  to  “A  related  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
newsprint  consumption  increased  papers,  due  to  competition  from  four  major  factors.  The  first  urban  movement  is  the  entire 
117%,  compared  with  a  15.8%  other  media,  have  received  a  factor  is  the  rising  price  of  decentralization  of  the  larger 
increase  in  households  and  a  declining  proportion  of  total  ad-  newspapers.  A  price  increase  cities.  Employment  and  retail 
27.6%  increase  in  economic  vertising  expenditures  through-  usually  has  an  adverse  effect  trade  have  also  moved  to  sub- 
urowth  (as  measured  by  the  out  most  of  the  1950’s.  Despite  on  newspaper  circulation.  In  the  urbs  and  outlying  districts.  Out¬ 
growth  of  real  personal  income),  this  fact,  newspaper  advertising  effort  to  measure  this  effect,  the  lying  shopping  centers,  factories 
During  the  same  period  the  na-  expenditures  have  grown  with  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  and  business  areas  frequently 
lion’s  18.9%  increase  in  news-  the  dollar  growth  of  the  econ-  within  the  12-state  area  were  are  not  supplied  with  as  many 
print  consumption  was  slightly  omy,  while  total  advertising  ex-  classified  into  groups,  those  in-  editions  of  newspapers  as  the 
?roater  than  the  corresponding  penditures  have  expanded  faster  creasing  price  in  the  1955-1959  central  city  street  stands  and 
16.8%  increase  in  households,  than  the  economy.  However,  period,  and  those  not  increasing  news  dealers.  Consequently, 
but  much  less  than  the  nation’s  newspaper  advertising  rates  price.  Those  daily  newspapers  newspapers  are  less  available 
WJ%  growth  of  real  personal  have  risen  faster  than  prices  increasing  price  sometime  in  the  and  there  is  less  inclination  for 
income.  in  general.  Therefore,  when  1955-1959  period  lost  6.1%  of  a  person  in  an  outlying  area  to 

Most  of  the  growth  in  news-  newspaper  advertising  expendi-  their  1955  circulation.  Those  not  make  street  stand  purchases, 

print  consumption  occurred  in  tures  are  deflated  by  the  appro-  changing  price  gained  6.9%  “The  recession  beginning  in 
111*  years  1951-1955.  During  that  priate  price  index,  it  is  found  over  their  1955  circulation,  a  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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NO  ‘ONE-PARTY’  CRY 


Press  Politically  Fair,  Forum  Told 


By  (".ampbell  Watson 


m 

Li 


Los  ANGEajis 

Hope  that  talk  of  “a  one-party 
press”  has  been  ended  was 
voiced  by  Virgil  Pinkley  in 
addressing  the  World  Newspaper 
Forum  here,  Oct.  12-13. 

Mr.  Pinkley’s  comment  was 
made  as  chairman  of  the 
Forum’s  government  sessions 
and  was  based  on  messages  de¬ 
livered  by  Democratic  Governors 
.\braham  RibicolT  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Edmund  G.  Brown  of 
California. 

The  publisher  of  the  El  Centro 
Post  &  Press  and  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  statements  credit¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  with  fair¬ 
ness  in  covering  the  national 
campaign.  He  retorted  sharply 
to  charges  by  Gov.  Ribicoff  that 
the  press  has  in  the  past  been 
unfair. 

Charges  Hit 

Charges  of  an  unfair  press 
have  existed  too  long,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  declared.  It  should  be 
noted,  he  said,  that  publishers, 
perhaps  unfortunately,  are  not 
reporters.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Pinkley  said,  the  majority 
of  news  writers  and  columnists 
are  Democrats. 

The  publisher  also  retorted  to 
Gov.  Ribicolf’s  reference  that  he 
was  a  “third-string  quarterback” 
on  the  program.  The  Forum 


Dr.  Gallup  Says 
Polling  Is  Tough 

Chicago 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  says  there  are 
new  factors  in  the  presidential 
election  which  may  increase  the 
chance  of  error  this  year. 

“There  are  at  least  three  im¬ 
portant  factors  which  have  not 
been  present  in  earlier  elec¬ 
tions,”  he  told  Inland  publishers 
here  this  week.  “The  first  is 
religion — which  helps  and  hurts 
both  candidates.  The  second  is 
the  lack  of  great  enthusiasm  for 
either  candidate.  The  third  is 
the  continuing  closeness  of  the 
race.” 

Unless  this  situation  changes 
markedly  between  now  and  Nov. 
8,  he  said,  no  poll  has  any 
scientific  basis  for  making  a 
prediction.  “It  can  g^uess — with 
a  50-50  chance  of  being  right,” 
he  said. 


sought  for  months  in  vain  to 
obtain  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
had  then  hoped  to  have  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Democrats. 

In  his  opinion,  the  Democratic 
party  and  “the  people  running 
the  party”  made  a  mistake  in 
not  accepting  the  invitation,  Mr. 
Pinkley  added. 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  delivered  his  statement 
of  foreign  policy  in  an  address 
the  closing  night  of  the  two-day 
Forum  which  was  conducted  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  spark 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

The  Connecticut  governor 
listed  a  series  of  press  replies  to 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  docu¬ 
ment  his  belief  that  the  press 
was  now  reporting  political  cam¬ 
paigns  accurately. 

He  also  twitted  his  predomin¬ 
antly  publisher  audience  by 
noting  that  his  first  election  to 
the  governorship  had  been  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  newspaper,  a 
weekly,  and  the  notation  that 
today  a  majority  of  his  state’s 
newspapers  supported  him. 

The  Governor  said  he  sus¬ 
pected  that  by  the  time  Senator 
Kennedy  runs  for  reelection  in 
1964,  quite  a  number  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  will  find  themselves  on  his 
side  even  though  he  believes  that 
now  “your  editorial  hearts  be¬ 
long  to  Dick.” 

“In  my  belief.  Jack  Kennedy 
is  receiving  better  coverage  than 
any  Democratic  presidential  can¬ 
didate  in  modem  times,”  Gov. 
Ribicoff  said. 

“In  the  papers  and  columns 
which  I  have  seen  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  I  find  the 
press  is  reporting  both  sides  of 
this  campaign  in  as  fair  and 
informative  a  fashion  as  I  have 
ever  seen.” 

Gov.  Ribicoff  said  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  Senator  Kennedy  is 
successful  “a  large  measure 
of  the  credit  for  making  the 
campaign  a  meaningful  one  for 
the  country  will  rest  with  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the 
nation’s  press.”  Their  type¬ 
writers  remain  today,  in  the 
tradition  of  Peter  Zenger’s  pen 
of  an  earlier  era,  one  of  the 
greatest  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
of  freedom,”  he  declared. 

Brown’s  Statement 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to 
the  forum.  Gov.  Brown  extended 
his  congpi^tulations  “for  the 
spirit  of  faime^  in  which  vir¬ 


tually  every*  newspaper  is  re¬ 
porting  the  hard-fought  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Presidency.” 

“Our  current  contest  is  being 
reported  so  fully  that  no  reader 
can  be  unaware  of  the  major 
issues,  and  his  own  power  to 
affect  the  outcome,”  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  executive  said. 

Gov.  Brown  declared  the  free 
flow  of  news  is  just  as  essential 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  of 
government  as  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene.  California  prac¬ 
tices  what  it  preaches,  and 
recently  passed  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  meetings  of  public  bodies 
to  be  open  to  the  press  and 
private  citizens.  Gov.  Brown 
obser\’ed. 

UN  Need  Seen 

The  United  Nations  may  have 
to  get  into  the  communications 
act  should  a  satellite  system  be 
developed  which  will  work  and 
be  economically  feasible,  sug¬ 
gested  Stewart  Hensley,  of 
United  Press  International. 

UN  action  would  be  necessary 
because  such  a  system  requires 
enormous  amounts  of  money  and 
involves  basic  philosophies  of 
government,  complex  problems 
of  regulation  and  jurisdiction 
and  the  whole  issue  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  space, 
he  pointed  out. 

Satellite  communication  is 
static  free  and  for  successful 
news  use  w’ould  require  three 
satellites  in  line-of-sight  orbit 
around  the  earth,  scientists  have 
told  the  UPI  newsmen. 

Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan  said  just 
this  month  that  he  wanted  to 
assist  private  companies  to 
establish  commercial  space  com¬ 
munications  systems  by  making 
launching  rockets  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  available  at  cost. 

But  “the  political  debris”  that 
hampers  communications  on 
earth  would  still  have  to  be 
cleared,  Mr.  Hensley  believes. 
Such  debris  includes  govern¬ 
mental  blocks,  censorship  and 
even  sabotage  of  equipment,  he 
explained. 

Computer  Aids 

Both  computers  and  satellites 
were  included  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  report  of  Daniel  De  Luce 
of  Associated  Press. 

A  400  percent  increase  in  in¬ 
ternational  telecommunications 
is  likely  by  1970,  and  an  800 
percent  increase  “should  not 
amaze  us,”  he  declared. 


The  great  ideal  :imon^  lU 
goals  in  communications  is  tlu 
full  and  free  exchange  of  infor 
mation  among  nations,  he  saii 

The  new  era  of  intematkml 
communications  is  set  for  IM), 
target  date  for  Project  Adveati 
with  its  three  satellites,  he  «. 
ported.  International  Telephoot 
&  Telegraph  Co.  has  figu^  H 
can  duplicate  the  Advent  system 
for  $180,000,000. 

Today’s  equipment  includes  a 
teleprinter  with  a  speed  of  3j)M 
words  per  minute  and  an  elee 
tronic-eye  which  scans,  convert! 
into  tape  and  transmits  at  the 
rate  of  1800  words  per  minntei, 
he  said. 

Further,  the  threshold  of  pat¬ 
ting  news  pictures  on  magnetic 
tape  has  b^n  crossed. 

Delivery  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  closing  quota¬ 
tions  via  AP’s  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuits  is  being  extended  thit 
month  to  the  new  Paris  editioii 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Dr 
Luce  said. 

Work  is  under  way  on  u 
electronic  digital  computer  whick 
will  enable  AP  to  produce  stock 
tables  in  tape  at  the  rate  of 
12,000  agate  lines  per  hour,  tkr  ' 
equivalent  of  more  than  90,000  I 
(Continued  on  page  69) 

Nixon  ^CooV 
To  Newsmen 

Chicmo 

There  is  a  growing  hostility 
between  Vice  President  Niam 
and  the  working  press  coverinj 
his  campaign  trips  —  “some 
thing  which  had  never  be«i  tnr 
before”  —  asserted  C.  D.  Jad- 
son.  Life  publisher,  in  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  Presidential  cob- 
test. 

“As  Vice  President  and  sena¬ 
tor  he  had  been  very  accessible 
and  quite  a  lot  of  the  pK« 
liked  him,”  said  Mr.  Jackson  in 
addressing  the  luncheon  meetin* 
of  the  Central  Region,  Am^ 
can  Association  of  Advertisai 
Agencies,  here  last  week. 

“Now  he  (Nixon)  has  witi- 
dravm  from  the  press,”  he 
tinned.  “On  the  airplane  tripe 
he  takes  he  doesn’t  fratemiaeat 
all  and  the  press  is  physically 
segp*egated.  In  contrast.  Senator 
Kennedy  is  working  up  a  folkay 
relationship  with  the  boys  and 
they’re  responding  to  him. 
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PtJBUSUKRS’  ROLE 

Limited  Political  Activity  Favored 


By  John  H.  Baer 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Publishers  .should  be  in  poli¬ 
ties  but  their  activities  ou^ht  to 
be  limited,  probably  to  non- 
slaried  public  office  and  part- 
time  committee  work,  a  majority 
opinion  held  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  here 
Oct  13-15. 

In  addition  to  a  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  PNPA  members  re¬ 
viewed  the  newspaper  price  situ¬ 
ation  and  concluded  that  the 
10-cent  daily  paper  is  inevitable. 

James  M.  Driscoll,  president 
and  general  manai^er  of  the 
ConuUsville  Courier,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed 
George  H.  Heintzlman.  Coatea- 
vUU  Record.  William  E.  Stras- 
burg,  editor  and  publislier  of 
the  Ambler  Gazette,  was  named 
vicepresident,  and  Richard  A. 
Swink,  publisher  of  the  Dun- 
raxtum  Record,  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

State  chairman  of  the  political 
parties  in  Pennsylvania  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  politics  panel,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  both  press 
and  politician  should  lend  their 
efforts  toward  eliminating 
“dirty”  as  a  byword  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  for  all  politics  and 
many  politicians. 

Political  Action  Necessary 

Harold  R.  Prowell,  Harris¬ 
burg  attorney,  urged  publishers 
to  participate  in  the  political 
action  course  for  businessmen 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  conduct¬ 
ing. 

He  said  political  action  by 
businessmen  and  publishers  is 
especially  needed  to  educate 
voters  on  the  issues  at  stake  in 
dectkms,  because  “people  with 
no  background,  no  education,  no 
culture,  and  no  property  are 
given  the  right  to  vote  and  there 
are  more  of  them  than  there 
are  of  us.” 

He  said  it  would  be  “heresy” 
for  a  politician  to  make  such  a 
statement,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  “people  are  voting  without 
knowing  what  they  are  voting 
for,”  and  he  warned  that  “busi¬ 
ness  men  can’t  afford  to  be  ‘nice 
gnys’”  by  remaining  politically 
aloof  because  “they  must  cope 
»ith  COPE,”  the  AFLhCIO’s 
political  education  committee. 

John  H.  Biddle,  publisher  of 
the  Huntingdon  Daily  News,  re- 
catly  a  “favorite  son”  candi- 
of  his  county  for  Congpress, 


said  he  is  a  Republican  Ward 
committeeman  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Huntingdon 
Borough  Council  (unpaid)  for 
1 6  years.  He  contended  that  pub¬ 
lishers  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  practical  politics 
if  they  are  going  to  put  out  a 
good  newspaper,  but  he  warned 
that  ’in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
newspaper  suffers  when  a  pub¬ 
lisher  spends  the  majority  of 
his  time  in  politics.”  He  advo¬ 
cated  unpaid  political  posts  in 
public  affairs  for  publishers, 
where  not  much  time  is  required. 

Viewing  the  present  campaign, 
Mr.  Biddle  said  “there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  press  was 
more  two-sided  than  it  is  today,” 
in  contrast  to  the  “violently  and 
vulgarly  partisan”  newspapers 
of  yesteryear. 

‘Unfriendly’ 

Louis  J.  Corsetti,  editor  of  the 
McKees  Rocks  Gazette,  declared, 
“if  you  are  a  friend  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  you  can’t  be  a  friend  of 
the  people,”  adding  that  “the 
majority  of  my  experiences  with 
politicians  have  been  un¬ 
friendly.”  He  advocated  that 
newspapers  editorially  get  into 
politics  “lock,  stock  and  barrel,” 
by  “condemming,  criticizing, 
helping  and  interpreting.” 

The  breach  between  active 
politicians  and  newspapers  is 
too  wide  to  span  with  friendship, 
Elmer  M.  Jackson  III,  editor  of 
the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Maryland 
Gazette,  told  the  session. 

“We  have  no  friends  among 
active  politicians.  I  would  be 
happy  to  be  their  friend,  but 
it’s  impossible,”  he  asserted. 


He  said  his  newspaper  prob¬ 
ably  has  more  reporters  than 
it  should,  from  a  cost  angle, 
“but  we  cover  political  events; 
we  don’t  use  handouts.” 

“I  believe  in  active  involve¬ 
ment  in  politics  but  not  in  run¬ 
ning  for  office,”  Mr.  Jackson 
declared. 

Favor  Partisan  (iumment 

Republican  State  Chairman 
George  I.  Bloom  and  Democratic 
Chairman  John  S.  Rice  agreed 
with  the  publishers  that  partisan 
comment  has  a  rightful  place  on 
the  editorial  page. 

“It  is  entirely  wrong  for  news¬ 
papers  not  to  get  involved  in 
politics,”  Mr.  Bloom  declared. 
“We  (politicians)  are  often 
justly  criticized  in  the  news¬ 
papers — you  are  often  right. 

“You  can  be  of  great  help  in 
trying  to  change  the  public  con¬ 
cept  of  politics,”  the  GOP  chair¬ 
man  said.  “Many  people  regard 
it  as  a  dirty  word,  and  yet  it  is 
the  noblest  profession,”  with 
many  persons  active  who  “want 
nothing  for  themselves.”  He 
pointed  out  “there  are  no  con¬ 
tracts”  between  political  leaders 
and  their  ward  leaders,  with  a 
unique  system  of  “trust”  that 
exists  in  no  other  area  of  activ¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Rice  said  publishers 
should  “take  an  active  part  in 
politics.”  Turning  to  political 
news  handling,  the  Democratic 
chairman  said  “great  harm  and 
a  great  injustice”  can  be  done 
in  “small,  insidious  ways,”  often 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
publisher. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “one 
day  recently,  the  Pennsylvania 
itinerary  for  Cabot  Lodge  ap¬ 


FOR  SALES  TRAFFIC —  Jeanne  Robbins,  dubbed  Miss  Newspaper, 
changes  the  street  sign  at  Madison  and  46th,  heart  of  the  advertising 
business,  in  a  National  Newspaper  Week  salute  by  the  Sales  Executives 
Club.  Helping  her  are  W.  Fiske  Lochridge,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  and  Philip  J.  Kelly,  president 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Club. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  October  22,  1960 


PENN  MEN — Thornes  L.  Moran,  at 
left,  general  manager  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  congratulates 
James  M.  Driscoll,  at  right,  of  the 
Connellsville  Courier  on  being 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

peared  on  the  front  page  of  one 
of  our  state  newspapers.  In  the 
same  editions,  the  same  paper 
carried  Sen.  Kennedy’s  itinerary 
for  Pennsylvania  on  an  inside 
page.” 

He  said  that  “semantic  slant¬ 
ing”  occurs  in  political  stories 
when  “emotionally-loaded  and 
infinitely  more  effective  adjec¬ 
tives”  are  used  in  a  story  on 
one  candidate  and  his  opponent 
is  not  given  the  same  treatment. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
paper  publishers  find  these  prac¬ 
tices  as  repugpiant  as  I  do,”  Mr. 
Rice  added. 

Eugene  A.  Simon,  publisher 
of  the  Valley  Daily  News,  Tar- 
entum,  asked  how  an  editor  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  election  if  he 
didn’t  like  either  candidate.  Mr. 
Bloom  suggested  that  editors 
get  over  the  notion  of  a  hands- 
off  attitude  in  the  primary  elec¬ 
tion  and  see  that  “good  men 
instead  of  stumblebums”  are 
nominated. 

10-Cent  Study 

The  “ever-increasing  costs  of 
production”  were  cited  during  a 
discussion  of  the  10-cent  news¬ 
paper,  which  must  be  an  “im¬ 
proved  product”  to  sell  at  that 
price. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  general 
manager  of  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald,  said  his  news¬ 
paper  has  “given  serious  and 
considerable  study,”  to  the  10 
cent  newspaper,  though. 

Publishers  should  ask  adver¬ 
tising  managers  how  much  the 
paper  has  increased  its  rates  in 
recent  years,  he  said. 

“In  our  own  case,”  he  said, 
“we  have  raised  our  advertising 
rates  six  times  in  10  years,  with 
the  latest  rate  increase  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  of  this  year,  or  a  total 
of  84  cents  per  inch  or  six  cents 
per  line.  In  the  same  time  span, 
circulation  rates  went  up  two 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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UPA  MEETING 


Cuban  Press  Plight 
Laid  to  Communism 


By  Oaude  Erbsen 

Bogota,  Colombia 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  roundly  condemned 
the  Castro  government’s  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  free  Cuban  press 
at  its  meeting  here  this  week. 

The  committee  dedicated  the 
bulk  of  its  time  to  a  review  of 
Fidel  Castro’s  attacks  against 
Cuba’s  free  press  and  heard 
reports  from  the  exiled  editors 
of  Avarice,  Prensa  Libre,  El 
Mundo  and  El  Pais. 

The  committee  also  found  that 
freedom  of  the  press  exists  in 
all  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  except  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Paraguay,  El  Salvador 
and  Bolivia.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  situation  in  Haiti  re¬ 
mained  unclarified. 

Called  a  Base 

Even  before  the  committee 
began  its  sessions  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Cuban  problem  would 
be  its  chief  concern,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  set  the  tone  for 
its  deliberations  in  his  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  Dubois  castigated  the 
Castro  regime  as  a  Communist 


tervention  of  friendly  street 
crowds  had  saved  Prensa  Libre’s 
trucks  from  destruction. 

Medrano  also  said  that  after 
the  seizure  of  Prensa  Libre  by 
the  government  its  daily  circula¬ 
tion  had  dropped  from  110,000 
to  15,000  and  that  the  Cuban 
government  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  appropriate  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  cover  the  operational 
deficits  of  seized  publications. 

Amadeo  Barletta  Jr.,  editor 
of  El  Mundo  in  exile,  warned 
the  committee  of  the  danger  of 
“fifth  column”  infiltration  in  the 
hemisphere’s  free  press.  Draw¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  experiences, 
he  said  that  El  Mundo  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  dual  attack  by 
government  forces  operating  in 
the  open  and  a  fifth  column  at 
work  within  the  newspaper  it¬ 
self. 

Barletta  said  the  Castro  re¬ 
gime  applied  “terror”  to  the 
free  press  before  actually  seiz¬ 
ing  it,  and  that  Cuban  authori¬ 
ties  had  seized  not  only  El 
Mundo  and  Telemundo,  its  TV 
affiliate,  but  also  the  private 
assets  of  the  Barletta  family 
and  those  of  El  Mundo’s  execu¬ 
tives.  The  Barletta  family  went 


AT  BOGOTA  meeting  of  lAPA — 
Ricardo  Castro  Beech,  left,  of  La 
Nacion,  Costa  Rica,  confers  with 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainia  Paz  of  La 
Prensa,  Argentina. 

Castro  would  fall  within  a  year 
from  his  own  mistakes. 

The  committee  also  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  its  time  to  a 
study  of  the  press  situation  in 
Bolivia.  It  concluded  that  the 
situation  there  has  improved 
and  that  there  are  no  direct 
press  controls.  It  also  decided, 
however,  that  Bolivia  cannot  be 
said  to  have  freedom  of  the 
press  as  long  as  its  government 
refuses  to  guarantee  protection 
from  mob  violence  to  La  Razon 
of  La  Paz,  or  fails  to  indemnify 
Dr.  Demetrio  Carelas  for  the 
destruction  in  1953  of  his  news¬ 
paper  Los  Tiempos  of  Cocha¬ 
bamba  by  armed  mobs  operating 
with  tacit  official  approval. 

In  El  Salvador  newspapers 
have  been  forbidden  to  publish 
information  about  recent  riots 


life  of  the  newspapt'r  with  la- 
ited  financial  resoun  ea. 

The  committee  drafted  a  ««>. 
lution  for  presentationfo 
lAPA’s  General  Assembly  that 
would  denounce  govemmeat- 
controlled  newspapers  in  Cnj, 
and  the  Prensa  Latina  nan 
agency  as  pro-Comniunist  or¬ 
gans.  The  resolution  would  alio 
call  for  black-listing  everyoiK 
who  w’orks  for  such  agencies. 

lAPA  directors  voted  to  han  i 
the  1961  Assembly  in  New  York, 
with  Santiago  in  1962  and  Mi¬ 
ami  in  1963. 

Executive  Committee  Chair-  j 
man  John  R.  Reitemeyer  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
ported  a  drop  in  membership 
from  the  peak  of  621  in  1958  be¬ 
cause  of  resignations,  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  dues  and  cessation  of 
publications.  During  the  last 
year  51  members  were  lost  hot 
32  new  ones  were  recruited.  In¬ 
come  was  $48,481,  or  $87,420  lea 
than  expenses. 

Scholarships  for  a  year  of 
study  in  Latin  America  were 
aw'arded  to  Judith  F.  Blakdy 
of  Missoula,  Mont,  and  Lola 
Yvonne  Sherman  of  Menlo  Park, 
Calif. 

Scholarships  for  study  in  the 
U.  S.  were  awarded  to  Maria 
Raquel  Minetti  of  Uruguay,  and 
Raul  Alberto  Avila  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Samuel  Lozada  Tamayo  (rf 
Peru,  and  Anthony  Smith  John¬ 
son  of  Jamaica. 

•  I 

Press  Restriction 

Ended  in  Japan 


dictatorship  and  described  Cuba 
as  “the  base  from  which  the  en¬ 
tire  Communist  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  Americas  directs 
its  attacks  against  the  lAPA.” 
He  compared  Cuba’s  tactics  to 
those  used  by  the  Peron  regime 
in  Argentina  to  discredit  both 
him  and  the  lAPA. 

Mr.  Dubois  also  contrasted 
the  present  attitude  of  the 
Cuban  regime  with  its  strong 
pro-IAPA  position  during  its 
fight  against  Batista  and  its 
first  months  in  power. 

Cuba’s  exiled  editors  con¬ 
tinued  the  attack  on  the  Castro 
regime  with  accounts  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  and 
their  newspapers  had  been  sub¬ 
jected. 

Humberto  Medrano,  assistant 
editor  of  Prensa  Libre  in  exile, 
said  that  from  the  first  days  of 
the  Castro  regrime  the  ground¬ 
work  was  laid  for  the  seizure  of 
Cuba’s  free  press.  He  also  told 
of  repeated  police-protected  at¬ 
tacks  against  Prensa  Libre's  de¬ 
livery  trucks  and  of  verbal  at¬ 
tacks  from  controlled  labor  un¬ 
ions  and  the  government  organs 
Revolucion  and  Hoy.  Medrano 
added  that  only  the  timely  in- 
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into  exile  after  spending  111 
days  in  the  refuge  of  a  foreign 
embassy. 

Barletta  also  refuted  charges 
of  “counter-revolutionary  ac¬ 
tivity”  leveled  at  Cuba’s  free 
press  by  the  Castro  regime, 
pointing  out  that  El  Mundo’s 
chief  political  writer  during  the 
Batista  regime  was  Carlos 
Lechuga,  now  Cuban  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  He  added  that 
Raul  Roa,  Castro’s  foreign  min¬ 
ister,  was  an  El  Mundo  colum¬ 
nist  during  the  seven  years  of 
the  Batista  regime  during  which 
“he  was  economically  and  moral¬ 
ly  suported  by  the  newspaper.” 

“El  Mundo,”  said  Barletta, 
“has  given  the  revolution  a  min¬ 
ister  and  three  ambassadors 
who  occupy  key  posts  in  Fidel 
Castro’s  red  government.”  He 
added  that  “El  Mundo  is  not 
proud  of  this  record.” 

Jorge  Zayas,  of  Avarice  in 
exile,  reiterated  the  charges  al¬ 
ready  made  by  Medrano  and 
Barletta,  substantiating  them 
with  documentary  evidence. 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
exiled  editor  of  Havana’s  El 
Pais,  expressed  the  belief  that 


and  their  freedom  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  by  a  continuing  state 
of  siege. 

The  situation  in  Haiti  was 
left  undecided,  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  told  that  the  absence 
of  Max  Chauvet,  editor  of  Le 
Nouvelliste  of  Port-au-Prince 
indicated  that  something  was 
amiss  in  Haiti. 

Nicaragua  was  said  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  the  press  after  a 
lengthy  exposition  by  Luis  H. 
Pallais  Debayle  of  Managua’s 
Novedades.  Pallais  Debayle  told 
the  committee  that  even  frankly 
subversive  publications  circulate 
freely  in  Nicaragua.  He  dis¬ 
played  newspapers  openly  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  Somoza  regime  and 
others  advocating  revolution. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.  told  the 
committee  there  is  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  United  States, 
but  he  cited  the  dangers  inher¬ 
ent  in  government  secrecy. 

Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ec¬ 
uador  were  said  to  have  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  of  the  press  even 
though  representatives  of  Co¬ 
lombia’s  provincial  press  com¬ 
plained  that  the  government’s 
foreigpi  exchange  regulations 
present  a  grave  threat  to  the 


Tono 

Ending  a  long  standing  grier- 
ance  of  foreign  correspondent! 
in  Japan,  the  Foreign  Ministry 
on  Oct.  15  announced  it  will  opo 
all  its  regular  and  special  press 
conferences  to  accredited  foreign 
pressmen. 

The  new  policy  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  with  a  press  conference  by 
Foreign  Minister  Zentaro  Koss- 
ka,  Oct.  18. 

Foreign  correspondents  and 
their  accredited  Japanese  assiM- 
ants  will  have  equality  with 
Japanese  reporters  in  attending 
and  asking  questions.  Only  the 
Japanese  language  will  be  used, 
and  there  will  be  no  formsl 
interpretation.  Correspondent! 
not  speaking  Japanese,  however, 
may  be  accompanied  by  u 
accredited  Japanese  assistant 
who  can  ask  questions  for  them, 
or  the  Japanese  representative 
may  attend  alone. 

T^e  decision  to  liberalize  the 
rule  was  announced  in  a  letter 
from  Shinichi  Kondo,  direct* 
of  the  ministry’s  public  informa¬ 
tion  bureau,  to  John  Randolph, 
chairman  of  “The  Foreign  Prem 
In  Japan,”  and  Associated  Pre* 
general  executive  for  Asia. 
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Profile  of  the  Modern  City  Editor 


Image  of  the  City  Editor  that's  all  too  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  thanks  to  movies  and  TV. 


The  swa^'penng,  sweanng, 
swigging  city  editor  of  the 
“Front  Page”  era  wouldn’t  last 
a  day  in  the  modem  news  room. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  executive  who  has  all  the 
poise  but  none  of  the  pose  of 
“The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel 
Suit.” 

Member;:  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Elditors  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  this  clear  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  Prof.  George  J.  Kienzle,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  a  member  of  the  APME 
Personnel  Committee. 

The  175  managing  editors 
who  attended  the  APME  meet¬ 
ing  in  Seattle  last  fall  were 
asked  by  Professor  Kienzle  to 
“describe  in  as  much  detail  as 
you  wish  the  characteristics, 
personality  traits,  background, 
attitudes,  education,  training, 
etc.  of  the  ‘perfect’  city  editor. 
We  realize  that  there  is  no  such 
animal.  But  if  you  could  get 
the  perfect  city  ^itor  for  your 
newspaper,  what  would  he  be 
like?” 

Here  is  Professor  Kienzle’s 
summary  of  the  replies  received 
from  managing  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  with  daily  circulation 
ranging  from  6,407  to  305,958: 

Exaggerated  Picture 

One  person  with  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  listed  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  could  not  exist  this  side  of 
heaven;  for  by  comparison  the 
.\ngel  Gabriel  would  be  a  sinner, 
Solomon  an  indecisive  dolt,  and 
the  captains  of  industry  disor¬ 
ganized  dawdlers. 


the  movies  and  seen  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  perhaps  too  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  39  managing  editors  who 
took  part  in  the  survey  repre¬ 
sented  22  percent  of  those  who 
attended  the  Seattle  meeting 
and  12  percent  of  the  APME’s 
total  membership  of  334.  Fifteen 
replies  were  received  from 
newspapers  with  circulation 
under  50,000;  ten  from  news¬ 
papers  with  50,000  to  100,000 
circulation;  eight  in  the  100,000 
to  200,000  bracket,  and  six  in 
the  over  200,000  class. 

The  managing  editors  listed 


63  personal  qualities  they  would 
like  in  a  city  editor.  He  may  be 
an  ambitious  young  man  on  his 
way  up  who  sees  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  post  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  managing  editor’s  or  editor’s 
chair.  Or  he  may  be  older  and 
recognize  that  the  city  desk  is 
as  far  as  he  will  go.  In  either 
case,  he  moves  into  his  job  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  end¬ 
less  drive.  Every  day  is  for  him 
an  exciting  new  opportunity. 

He  recognizes  that  he  is  an 
executive  and  that  in  this  role 
he  must  be  courteous,  calm,  and 
be  able  to  get  along  with  his 
staff  and  with  others  he  meets. 
This  requires  him  to  be  well- 


You  get  an  exaggerated  pic¬ 
ture  if  you  except  any  one  per¬ 
son  to  possess  every  quality 
listed  by  the  managing  editors. 
Different  newspapers  require 
different  things  of  city  editors, 
but  not  a  single  managing  edi¬ 
tor  set  up  a  set  of  specifications 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  person  de¬ 
voted  to  his  profession  and  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  as  city  editor. 

From  the  requirements  of  the 
managing  editors  emerges  the 
image  of  the  modem  city  editor. 
He  must  have  all  the  drive,  de- 
tennination,  and  love  of  news- 
pupering  of  his  hard-hitting 
predecessors.  But  that’s  just  the 
^tefinning.  He  also  must  have  a 
sound  personality,  executive 
ability,  good  education,  knowl- 
of  the  social  order,  and  an 
OKierstanding  of  cultural  in¬ 
fluences.  His  businesslike  ap- 
I®>*ch  to  his  job  contrasts 
sliurply  with  the  version  of  the 
■tewspaperman  still  evident  in 


Modern  CE  has  a  businesslike  approach  to  his  job.  (Illustrations  by 
Joe  Cunningham,  AP  Nawsfaaturas). 
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adjusted,  adaptable,  and  mature 
emotionally.  He  knows  w’hen  to 
give  way  and  when  to  stand 
Arm.  He  has  courage  and  is 
tenacious,  but  he  recognizes 
that  he  is  far  from  perfect  and 
he  knows  the  value  of  admitting 
a  mistake.  In  other  words  he  is 
at  once  fair  and  tactful,  forceful 
and  humble,  applying  pressure 
only  where  needed.  Yet  he  con¬ 
stantly  sets  high  standards  for 
himself  and  the  staff,  and  he  is 
intolerant  of  mediocrity. 

He  has  an  insatiable  curiosity 
that  goes  beyond  a  “nose  for 
news.”  It  is  an  intellectual  in¬ 
quisitiveness  that  includes  an 
element  of  creativity;  this 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
show  his  staff  how  to  dig  beyond 
the  obvious  news  ...  to  see  and 
develop  the  story  behind  the 
story  ...  to  ask  the  “why”  of 
the  news  and  not  be  satisfied  un¬ 
til  they  get  an  answer. 

Although  he  has  initiative 
and  imagination,  he  also  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  intelligence 
who  will  not  permit  news  to  be 
exaggerated  to  make  a  better 
headline.  He  insists  on  objective 
reporting  and  will  not  com¬ 
promise  his  professional  hon¬ 
esty. 

High  Moral  Standards 

In  his  personal  habits  he  is 
temperate  and  has  high  moral 
standards.  But  he  also  is  toler¬ 
ant  and  tactful,  and  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  man  who  has  no 
sense  of  humor  —  especially 
about  himself  —  is  lost. 

He  also  has  a  basic  sense  of 
decency.  He  recognizes  that  the 
really  adequate  person  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  feelings  of  others,  is 
sympathetic  and  understanding 
—  even  though  it  may  be  his 
duty  to  bring  an  inadequate  em¬ 
ployee  into  line  or  to  print  a 
story  that  a  friend  or  advertiser 
objects  to.  He  does  his  duty  as 
effectively  but  also  as  painlessly 
as  possible.  In  his  outlook  on 
life  he  is  skeptical  but  not  cyn¬ 
ical. 

Many  of  these  personality 
traits  will  be  recognized  as 
characteristics  long  expected  by 
business  —  particularly  big  bus¬ 
iness  —  of  its  executives.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  managing  editors 
called  for  22  other  executive 
skills  that  often  are  emphasized 
by  industry. 

In  his  role  as  an  administra¬ 
tor,  the  city  editor  is  expected 
to  plan  his  own  work  and  that 
of  others.  This  requires  him  to 
understand  his  staff  and  himself 
thoroughly,  to  know  where  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  lie,  to 
{Continued  on  page  60b) 
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Papers  Urged  to  Speed 
Census  Data  on  Markets 


ABC  Chairman  Also  Suggests 
Periodic  Review  of  Zones 


Newspaper  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
were  urged  this  week  to  con¬ 
tinue  development  of  methods 
and  procedures  for  bringing 
market  area,  population  and 
occupied  dwelling  unit  data  up- 
to-date  as  fast  as  the  receipt  of 
new  census  statistics  will  allow. 

The  suggestion  was  made  Oct. 
20  by  William  R.  Farrell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ABC,  at  the  bureau’s 
46th  annual  meeting  in  New 
York.  He  also  suggested  that 
“our  daily  newspaper  members 
consider  the  advantages  of  an 
automatic,  periodic  review  of 
zonal  boundaries.” 

Mr.  Farrell  suggested  to 
magazine  members  that  they 
consider  means  of  supplying  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  circu¬ 
lation,  for  regional  editions,  or 
split  runs,  for  geographical 
units  smaller  than  states  or 
provinces,  and  the  incorporation 
of  such  data  into  ABC  reports 
on  an  audited  basis. 

“I  feel  they  should  study  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  more  information  on  sub¬ 
scription  production,  especially 
when  special  offers  are  in¬ 
volved,”  he  said.  “Our  magazine 
members,  too,  may  want  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  includ¬ 
ing  data  on  subscriber  charac¬ 
teristics,  at  the  option  of  the 
publication.  Progress  here  would 
require  additional  standards, 
auditing  techniques  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  report  data.” 

Mr.  Farrell,  who  is  director 
of  the  marketing  services  de¬ 
partment  for  Monsanto  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company,  reported  that  total 
ABC  membership  is  now  pegged 
at  3,908,  a  gain  of  31  members 
over  1959,  and  that  79  appli¬ 
cants  await  election  and  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Combined  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  membership 
has  attained  a  total  of  2,115,  a 
grain  of  12  over  last  year. 

Advertiser  membership  has 
reached  786,  up  nine  members, 
and  advertising  agency  mem¬ 
bers  number  277,  19  more  than 
1959.  A  total  of  287  magazines 
are  now  members  of  ABC  and 
associate  members  number  39. 

Farm  and  business  publica¬ 
tion  memberships  are  off,  with 
the  former  now  numbering  61, 
four  less  than  last  year,  and 
business  publications  totalling 


343,  12  less  than  the  355  re¬ 
ported  in  1959. 

According  to  Mr.  Farrell’s  re¬ 
port,  ABC  finances  remain 
sound.  Total  income  of  $1,622,- 
259  was  slightly  less  in  1960 
than  the  $1,712,677  received 
during  fiscal  1959.  Total  ex¬ 
penses  of  $1,638,219  were  also 
slightly  less  than  previous 
year’s  expenses  of  $1,685,793. 
The  balance  available  for  serv¬ 
ice,  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  was  $24^040.39  more  than 
in  1959. 

Total  audits  released  by  ABC 
during  the  year  were  2,536,  14 
more  than  for  last  year. 

The  ABC  chairman  revealed 
that  a  proposal  is  now  being 
explored  on  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  members  rela¬ 
tions  office  in  New  York  City. 
He  said  that  as  proposed,  such 
an  office  would  include  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  library  of  audit 
reports  and  publisher’s  state¬ 
ments,  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  with  the  many  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  east,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  service  to  adver¬ 
tiser  and  advertising  agency 
members. 

“It  would  handle  no  auditing 
matters,  they  would  be  prompt¬ 
ly  referred  to  bureau  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,”  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  said.  “Policy  would  not  be 
its  concern.  Service  would  be 
its  goal.” 

On  Road  to  Truth 

The  suggestion  that  the  ABC 
may  be  able  to  carry  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  “the  first  and 
most  important  mile”  along  the 
road  toward  assurance  of  truth 
in  advertising  messages,  was 
made  by  Warner  S.  Shelly, 
president,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc. 

He  described  such  assurance 
as  being  one  of  the  industry’s 
“greatest  needs  today,”  and 
added  that  “It’s  a  job  that  needs 
to  be  done,  but  nobody’s  doing 
it.” 

Mr.  Shelly  said  the  things 
wrong  with  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  today  “are  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  the  crises  of  confidence 
within  the  industry  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Audit  Bureau.” 

“Today  we  are  confronting  a 
crises  of  confidence  outside  the 


industry.  Our  very  right  to  exist 
as  an  industry  is  being  ques¬ 
tioned  with  increasing  serious¬ 
ness.  The  American  public, 
which  we  know  is  inclined  to 
accept  and  like  advertising,  is 
being  taught  to  reject  and  dis¬ 
like  it.” 

Irresponsible 

He  added  that  he  is  not  nearly 
so  concerned  about  what  critics 
are  doing  to  advertising  as  he 
is  about  what  “advertising  may 
be  doing  to  itself.” 

“The  record  is  not  good 
enough,”  he  said.  “There  is 
enough  irresponsible  advertising 
in  this  country  today  to  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  rest 
of  us.” 

He  said  he  was  convinced  that 
the  “short-term  answer”  is  not 
to  be  found  in  codes  of  ethics. 
A  way  must  be  found  to  insure 
truth  and  accuracy  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  advertising,  he  said.  “It 
occurs  to  me  that  ABC  may  be 
able  to  carry  us  the  first  and 
most  important  mile  along  this 
road.” 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times, 
said  the  advent  of  electronic 
media  has  not  hurt  newspapers. 
He  cited  “ample  evidence”  to 
show  that  radio-TV  “actually 
helps  our  dailies.” 

He  said  that  in  Canada  last 
year,  TV  for  the  first  time  cap¬ 
tured  a  fractionally  larger  share 
of  the  national  dollar  than  news¬ 
papers.  “The  influx  of  what 
seems  to  be  ‘new  money’  can  only 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  business  tech¬ 
nique,”  Mr.  Keate  said. 

His  second  bit  of  evidence  to 
show  that  TV  helps  dailies  was 
the  broadcast  of  bulletins  and 
“snapshots  of  the  news”  which 
“only  serve  to  whet  the  reader’s 
appetite  for  the  detailed  story, 
which  he  can  examine  at  his 
leisure  when  his  newspaper 
arrives  on  the  doorstep.” 

• 

Ruling  Against  IMU 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  recommended  that 
Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  Telegram,  withdraw  and 
withhold  recognition  from  the 
International  Mailers  Union  (in¬ 
dependent)  and  its  local  119  as 
representative  of  mailroom  em¬ 
ployees.  The  Board’s  action  con¬ 
stitutes  an  adoption  of  a  trial 
examiner’s  findings. 


Legion  Cites  Hearst 

Mum 

The  American  Lt  cion  pj*. 
sented  its  Mercury  Award  to 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  (rf 
the  Hearst  Ckirporation,  at  iu 
annual  convention  here  tkii 
week.  The  Hearst  publicatioM 
were  cited  for  “a  clear  ind  steed- 
fast  editorial  policy  in  suppoR 
of  the  American  way  of  life.” 


New  York  Guild 
Threatens  Strike 

Members  of  the  newspaper 
guild  of  New  York  were  in  i 
striking  mood  this  week.  Vote 
authorizing  a  “no  contract— no 
work”  position,  with  a  deadline 
of  Oct.  31,  were  taken  in  units 
at  the  Times,  Joumal-Anuri- 
can.  Mirror  and  News,  Other 
meetings  were  scheduled  within 
a  few  days. 

The  Times  unit  cast  911 
ballots,  about  half  of  the  guild 
employees  on  the  paper,  with 
873  in  favor  of  striking  and  38 
against.  One  section  at  the 
News  voted  541  to  2  for  a  strfte 
resolution. 

The  guild  has  made  wage 
proposals  for  a  10  percent  gen¬ 
eral  increase,  a  minimum  of 
$200  for  key  classifications,  at 
least  $100  for  all  adult  em¬ 
ployees,  also  improvements  in 
other  items  and  a  guild  shop 
and  dues  checkoff  where  those 
systems  are  not  already  in  effect 

Guild  officers  said  manage 
ment  counter-proposals  amount 
to  retrogressions  from  present 
contractual  provisions. 

Publishers  estimated  the 
guild’s  demands  would  add  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  a  year  to 
their  costs.  Some  concern  wae 
expressed  that  the  strike  threat 
itself  could  be  damaging  to  the 
business  since  advertisers  were 
now  making  plans  for  pre 
Christmas  campaigns  to  run  in 
November  and  would  wei^  the 
uncertainty  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  in  making  media  deei- 


he  doorstep.”  L.A.  Herald-Express 

•  Names  Walker  PM 

gainst  IMU  Los  Angm 

Washington  Roy  Walker  has  been  namei 
nal  Labor  Relations  promotion  manager  of  the  Loi 
recommended  that  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  to 
ications,  Inc.,  pub-  succeed  Carl  Hammons,  n- 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  signed. 

am,  withdraw  and  The  appointment  returns  the 
cognition  from  the  Herald  &  Express  veteran  to 
1  Mailers  Union  (in-  the  posit  he  held  in  Januarji 
and  its  local  119  as  1960,  when  he  was  named  «• 
ire  of  mailroom  em-  tail  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Board’s  action  con-  Walker  has  been  with  the  Hearit 
adoption  of  a  trial  afternoon  newspaper  for  rooi* 
indings.  than  twenty  years. 
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Shryock  Retires;  ABC 
Names  Wolcott  President 

Annual  Report  Cites  Growth 

In  Membership  Over  21  Years 

Retirement  of  James  N.  of  the  company’s  marketing  ob- 
Shryock  as  president  and  man-  jectives.  Involved  was  the  co¬ 
ining  director  of  the  Audit  Bu-  ordination  of  schedules  in  1,100 
reau  of  Circulations,  after  21  newspapers,  700  magazines  and 
\W8  of  service  in  that  post,  nine  radio  and  television  pro- 
w»s  announced  at  the  46th  an-  grams. 


nual  meeting  of  ABC  in  New  He  was  also  active  on  com- 
Yoric  this  week.  mittees  of  the  Association  of 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  formerly  ex-  National  Advertisers,  the  Na- 
eeutive  vicepresident  was  elected  tional  Industrial  Advertisers 
president  of  the  Bureau.  Association  and  the  Advertising 

When  Mr.  Shryock  was  ap-  Research  Foundation, 
pointed  managing  director  in  ^  native  of  Hebron,  Neb.,  Mr. 
1939,  after  23  years  of  newspa-  vVolcott  graduated  from  the 
per  experience  on  the  C/itcapo  University  of  Nebraska  with  a 
Daily  Sews  and  the  Indianapolis  Bachelor  of  Science  degp:^  in 
(Ind.)  News,  he  was  44  Business  Administration  in 

of  age.  By  coincidence,  Mr.  Wol-  1937  jje  married  the  former 
cott,  whose  previous  business  Helen  Boettcher.  They  have  two 
with  the  Gen-  children,  a  son,  Mark,  15,  and 
eral  Electric  Company,  liecomes  daughter,  Wendi,  11.  The  Wol- 
president  at  44.  cotts  live  in  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

As  managing  director,  and  as 

president  since  1954,  Mr.  Newspaper-Trained 

Shryock  has  served  longer  as  jj^  Shryock  began  newspa- 
management  head  of  the  Bu-  ^^rk  as  a  Chicago  Daily 

rm  than  any  of  his  thrw  j^ews  classified  ad  solicitor,  di- 
I  pied^sore  dating  to  the  meetly  upon  graduation  from 
^  founding  of  the  Bureau  in  1914.  Wharton  School  of  Finance 

Three  PredecesMtrs  ^^nd  Commerce,  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  In  November, 
Preceding  Mr.  Shryock  were  1921,  he  became  general  promo- 
Russell  R.  Whitman,  1914-1917 ;  tion  manager  of  the  Daily  News. 

I  Stanley  Clague,  1917-1927;  Or-  From  this  point,  and  until  Vic- 
Isndo  C.  Harn,  1927-1939.  Mr.  tor  Lawson’s  death  in  1925,  Mr. 
Ham  was  chairman  of  the  ABC  Shryock  was  in  direct  contact 
board  from  1920  to  1927  when  with  the  founder  of  the  Daily 
he  was  advertising  manager  of  News. 

the  National  Lead  Company.  Among  his  prized  possessions 

Since  his  appointment  as  ex-  are  two  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  old 
OTtive  vicepresident  in  1958,  accounting  books,  in  days  when 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  worked  closely  entries  were  made  by  the 
with  Mr.  Shryock  in  manage-  foxmder 

affairs  of  the  Bureau.  late  Walter  A. 

lWr_t.3is  appointment  aa^ex-  strong  became  publisher  of  the 


cotts  live  in  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 
Newspaper-Trained 


Alan  T.  Wolcott 


^t  affairs  of  the  Bureau.  ^he  late  Walter  A. 

^r  to  his  appointment  as  ex-  ^eca^^  publisher  of  the 

2  News  in  1926,  Mr.  Shryock  was 

cott  served  the  Bureau  as  vice- 

president,  dating  back  to  1954.  ^  business  meager, 

*  .  and  later  secretary  of  the  com- 

From  1937  through  1954,  with  pany.  In  the  fall  of  1931,  short- 
TO  exception  of  time  out  for  jy  after  the  late  Col.  Frank 
o^as  a  U.  S.  Naval  Cost  In-  Knox  became  publisher,  Mr. 
speror  and  Naval  Supply  and  Shryock  was  named  circulation 


Disbursing  Officer,  Mr.  Wolcott  manager.  He  remained  in  that 

wss  with  the  General  Electric  •.  i-,  mm  1.  u 

•  j  ■  capacity  until  1934,  when  he 

wmpany  m  advertising  man-  , 

Honent.  From  1951  through  Joined  the  Indianapolis  News  as 
April,  1954,  his  position  was  assistant  general  manager. 


1  Diit  of  manager,  media  rela-  c..  a  v  •  n 

in  the  marketing  services  Financ.  Jly 

j  dirision  at  company  headquar-  In  his  annual  report  to  ABC 
l®s  in  New  York  City.  His  directors,  this  week,  Mr. 
dnties  included  consulting  and  Shryock  gave  a  brief  accounting 
sdrising  on  General  ETlectric’s  of  his  21-year  stewardship, 
ii**  of  all  media  as  they  con-  pointing  out  the  following: 
bibuted  to  the  accompli^iment  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
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Aug.  31,  1960,  the  total  mem- 
iiership  of  the  Bureau  stood  at 
3,908  as  compared  with  2,006 
at  Aug.  31,  1939  —  an  increase 
of  1,902  members;  a  percentage 
increase  of  94.8. 

As  of  Aug.  31,  1960,  the  total 
assets  of  the  Bureau  amounted 
to  $1,453,778.85  as  compared 
with  $387,182.17  as  of  Aug.  31, 
1939  —  an  increase  in  assets  of 
275.5%.  And  during  the  same 
period,  the  annual  income  of  the 
Bureau  has  increased  to  $1,662,- 
259.75  —  an  increase  of  223.5%. 
Investments  of  the  Bureau  have 
increased  from  $173,852.50  to 
over  $600,000  —  an  increase  of 
245.5%. 

“This  simply  means  that  as  of 
the  current  date  the  Bureau  has 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  of 
its  obligations,”  Mr.  Shryock 
stated. 

Auditing  Costs 

His  report  continued: 

“Although  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  the  audit  hour  rate 
charged  for  auditing  in  1960 
with  that  charged  in  1939,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  basis  for 
charging  for  audit  work  was  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  1939  than  it 
is  t^ay,  it  is  informative  to 
compare  the  houriy  rate  charged 
in  1960  with  the  hourly  rate 
charged  in  1949,  the  first  year 
that  a  uniform  hourly  rate  was 
charged.  In  1949,  the  hourly  rate 
charged  for  auditing  was  $6.20; 
today  it  is  $8.50 — an  increase  of 
only  37.1%. 

“In  1950,  the  Bureau  moved  to 
its  new  offices  and,  although  it 
is  now  occupying  approximately 
twice  the  number  of  square  feet 


James  N.  Shryock 


it  did  in  its  previous  location, 
the  total  rent  now  paid  is  $30,- 
000  annually  as  compared  with 
the  rent  of  $37,500  annually 
paid  in  1950;  and  in  a  period  of 
increasing  costs,  the  rate  per 
.square  foot  now  paid  by  the 
Bureau,  under  a  lease  that  has 
approximately  five  years  to  run, 
is  $1.36  as  compared  with  $3.41 
paid  at  the  previous  location  in 
the  Builders  Building. 

Decisions  Accepted 

“During  the  present  admini¬ 
stration  the  Bureau  instituted  a 
retirement  plan  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Bureau  which  has 
since  been  twice  improved,  and 
the  plan  compares  favorably 
with  such  plans  in  industry  in 
general.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
instituted  a  hospitalization  and 
group  life  insurance  plan. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  me  that 
during  the  21  years  of  my 
stewardship,  although  the  board 
of  directors  has  frequently  exer¬ 
cised  its  right  to  grant  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  bylaws  and  rules,  it 
has  never  found  it  necessary 
to  reverse  one  of  my  rulings. 
Considering  the  number  of  rul¬ 
ings  and  decisions  that  have  to 
be  made  constantly  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Bureau’s  affairs, 
very  few  are  ever  appealed  to 
the  board,  "niis  indicates  very 
clearly  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  publisher  members 
of  the  Bureau  have  been  willing 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
managing  director. 

“I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Bureau,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  built  upon  the 
'  integrity  of  its  auditing  staff; 
i  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
!  in  the  last  21  years  no  publisher 
has  seen  fit  to  even  challenge 
:  the  integrity  of  our  auditors.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shryock  will 
)  make  their  home  at  Guilford, 
t  Conn.,  where  they  have  had 
r  their  Summer  residence  for 
t  many  years. 


Controllers  Report  Trend 
Toward  Uniform  Ad  Rates  | 

Moloney  Says  Recommendation  “j"®  <iisoount.  The  same  pnnci- 

•'  J  pie  IS  used  by  many  utility  com- 

To  List  Is  Receiving  Action  Any  advertiser  can  earn  a 

lower  net  rate  during  any  given 
Detroit  Three  cannot  change  at  this  month  in  which  he  increases  his 
Newspaper  finance  officers  re-  moment,  for  various  reasons,  volume.  It  gives  the  advertiser 
ported  this  week  there  is  a  trend  We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  being 
toward  uniform  advertising  rate  each  of  our  papers  and  hope  discriminated  against  by  having 
.structures  and  discount  plans  eventually  that  all  will  be  uni-  to  P^y  a  higher  rate  than  the 
that  benefit  national  advertisers,  form.”  large-volume  advertiser.  Every 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  James  N.  Isaacs,  controller  of  advertiser  must  start  at  the  top  m 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con-  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  and  go  through  each  step  in  the 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  de-  and  Times,  advised  publishers  bracket.  At  the  same  time, 

voted  an  entire  session  to  dis-  to  consider  milline  or  cost  per  it  affords  an  incentive  for  the 
cussion  of  the  local-national  rate  thousand  comparisons  between  large  advertiser  to  increase  his  ^1^ 

problems  and  solutions  applied  their  rates  and  those  of  the  volume  and  thereby  receive  a 

in  specific  instances.  competitors.  He  also  recom-  lower  average  rate  for  the  n* 

“Excellent  results”  in  obtain-  mended  a  graph  to  trace  whether  month,  Mr.  Janssen  said.  thi 


in  specific  instances.  competitors.  He  also  recom- 

“Excellent  results”  in  obtain-  mended  a  graph  to  trace  whether 
ing  the  cooperation  of  17  news-  ad  rates  lag  behind  circulation 
papers  in  uniform  volume  and/  growth. 


or  frequency  rates  were  told  by 
Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Moloney,  Regan 


Consider  Editorial  Support 


The  unique  thing  about  the 
structure,  he  said,  is  that  aver¬ 
age  rates  automatically  fluctu¬ 
ate  up  and  down  with  volume. 


eral  manager  of  Moloney,  Regan  in  another  aspect  of  rate  costs.  During  a  low-volume 

&  Schmitt,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep-  changes,  Mr.  Isaacs  suggested  month,  when  the  cost  per  inch 


resentatives.  that  some  consideration  should  high,  the  advertising  rate  is 

“We  are  urging  our  papers  to  be  given  to  the  amount  of  edi-  automafacally  higher.  This  is  be- 
adopt  a  uniform  rate  structure,”  torial  support  normally  allotted  ‘^^use  the  majority  of  the  ad- 
Mr.  Maloney  said.  “We  arbi-  to  each  categorj’ of  advertising,  vertisers  remain  in  the  upper 
trarily  took  those  rate  breaks  He  explained:  portion  of  the  rate  bracket.  The 

that  occurred  most  frequently  “Types  of  advertising  such  as  oPPOsite  holds  true  wh^  adver- 
in  the  volume  structures  our  pa-  entertainment,  automotive  and  Rising  volume  is  high.  Then  the 
pers  already  have  and  used  them  real  estate  receive  large  amounts  average  rate  is  lower  and  unit 
as  the  volume  structure  we  are  of  specialized  editorial  linage  ~ 

proposing.  under  the  premise  that  such  e’^tent,  stablizing  the  profit 

,  material  is  of  public  interest,  margin  per  inch, 

anges  in  January  somebody  has  to  pay  the  Danger  in  (kiop  Linage 

“On  the  frequency  side,  we  bill,  and  it  appears  logical  to 
took  the  CID  (Continuity-Im-  look  to  those  who  benefit  most  Ideally,  said  John  C.  Melville, 


Mr.  Maloney  said.  “We  arbi¬ 
trarily  took  those  rate  breaks 
that  occurred  most  frequently 


Changes  in  January 


Danger  in  Ckiop  Linage 


took  the  CID  (Continuity-Im-  look  to  those  who  benefit  most  Ideally,  said  John  C.  Melville, 
pact-Discount)  structure.  It  has  a.nd  ask  that  those  advertisers  business  manager  of  the  Vic- 
its  advantages  and  disadvan-  carry  a  share  of  the  load.  Par-  toria  (B.  C.)  Colonist  and 

tages,  but  we  liked  the  idea  of  ticularly  in  the  development  of  Times,  the  best  thing  for  news- 
trying  to  sell  an  advertiser  to  special  sections,  care  should  be  papers  would  be  equal  rates  for 
preplan  a  consistent  week-in-  given  to  maintaining  an  equita-  local  and  national  ads,  allowing 
and-week-out  advertising  cam-  ble  ratio  between  advertising  only  for^  the  17  percent  agency 
paign.  This  does  not  mean  that  and  editorial  matter  and  a  study  commission, 
other  plans  are  not  good,  but  we  made  of  the  rates  applying  to  “Such  a  situation,”  he  said, 
feel  that  the  need  for  uniform-  the  section.”  “might  appear  to  be  Utopian. 

But  it  is  not  without  practical 


PRESIDENT  —  Charles  M.  Hnyy, 
sacretary-freasurer  of  the  Ne* 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  the  neeh 
elected  president  of  the  Inititeli 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  end  fi¬ 
nance  Officers.  He  started  «iA 
the  HT  as  a  clerk  in  the  accaeat 
ing  department  in  1924. 


feel  that  the  need  for  uniform¬ 
ity  is  paramount. 


ity  is  paramount.  The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  But  it  is  not  without  practical 

“The  solution  of  this  one  as-  Journal's  version  of  a  variable  support  from  the  production 
pect  of  the  overall  national  space-monthly  earned  rate,  or  side  of  our  operations.  It  is 
newspaper  advertising  sales  “stair-step  arrangement”,  was  more  expensive  to  set  local  copy 
problem  depends  completely  on  described  by  A.  G.  Janssen,  bus-  than  to  process  national  copy; 
the  number  of  papers  which  ac-  iness  manager.  Under  it,  all  why  then  should  local  adver- 
cept  and  carry  out  these  ideas,  contract  advertisers,  large  and  tisers  not  pay  as  much?” 


We  have  had  excellent  results  small,  are  billed  at  the  same 
among  our  17  papers.  Of  these,  base  rate. 


8  were  flat-rate  papers  and  2 
have  not  yet  been  approached. 
Of  the  remaining  6,  5  will  adopt 


lall,  are  billed  at  the  same  Advertising  agencies,  he  said, 
•se  rate.  would  be  more  disposed  toward 

„  .  daily  newspapers  with  equal 

How  Discount  Is  Earned  structures.  Meanwhile,  he 

A  volume  discount  is  earned,  added,  national  advertisers  are 


CID  frequency  by  March  1,  and  ^le  rate  depending  upon  space  delivering  their  messages  at  the 
4  will  adopt  our  uniform  rate  ugg^j  during  the  month,  usually  cheaper  local  rate,  through  co- 
structure.  averaging  about  11.5  percent  of  operative  arrangements. 

“Nine  of  our  papers  had  vol-  the  base  rate.  This  is  reflected  Referring  to  the  history  of 
ume  and/or  frequency  struc-  on  the  advertiser’s  billing,  with  local  rates,  set  because  of  con- 
tures  with  no  two  the  same,  provision  that  it  may  be  de-  sistent  schedules  and  local  en- 
Four  will  change  January  1  to  ducted  if  paid  on  or  before  30  terprise,  Mr.  Melville  said: 
the  uniform  volume  and  CID  days  from  date  of  billing.  The  “The  sympathetic  understand- 
structures.  Two  are  studying  difference  between  the  base  con-  ing  that  newspapers  have  ex- 
our  proposals,  and  we  feel  they  tract  rate  and  the  earned  rate  tended  to  the  local  advertiser 
will  change  to  the  uniform  idea,  is  referred  to  as  a  cash  and  vol-  will  return  to  haunt  them  unless 


something  can  be  done  to  sta^ 
this  encroachment  by  national 
advertisers.” 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dit- 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  has 
a  monthly  bulk  rate  structan 
in  addition  to  annual  bulk  span 
contracts  and  annual  insertion 
basis  contracts  for  retail  adrar- 
tisers.  The  monthly  rates,  (fc- 
signed  to  be  an  incentive  for 
volume,  are  available  only  to  n- 
tail  stores  selling  merchandiat 
over  the  counter,  Willard  P. 
Britton  explained. 

The  papers  also  have  sepa¬ 
rate  rate  cards  for  area  sectioai 
which  offer  an  incentive  for 
consecutive  weeks  of  insertka 
A  new  classified  rate  structo* 
Mr.  Britton  said,  has  resultk 
in  a  reduction  of  1-2  time  ordm 
and  an  increase  in  3-6  time  or¬ 
ders. 


Auto,  Food  Copy 
Give  Weeklies 

A  special  automobile  sectka 
of  12  standard  size  pageo 
marked  introduction  of  the  IW 
models  in  the  territory  of  tk 
weeklies  Montclair  (N.  D 
Times  and  the  V  eronarCeiti> 
Grove  (N.  J.)  Times  on  Oct  11- 

Over  90%  of  the  1406  inck« 
in  the  supplement  was  add 
locally,  according  to  PubliAff 
Garvin  P.  Taylor.  Combined  wilk 
already  heavy  food  and  polifr 
cal  advertising,  the  auto  ***• 
tion  made  necessary  a  56-i*P 
Montclair  Times  and  a  dd-pap 
issue  of  the  Verona-Cedar  Gw* 
Times,  the  largest  combined  rw 
in  the  history  of  the  two  papei 
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Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


U^BY.  brooks  &  FINLEY 


lew  Concept  in  Food  Marketing 


By  RolMTt  B.  McIntyre 

A  new  concept  in  the  market-  pears  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad 
Eg  of  food  products,  one  that  pages.  This  $2.00  is  provided  by 
jB  have  far-reaching  beneficial  advertisers  of  the  products 
iffecU  on  newspaper  advertis-  listed.  Upon  receipt  of  indicated 
1  u  linage,  was  unveiled  this  labels  and  the  coupon  a  check 
I  months  of  devel-  for  $2.00  is  mailed  to  the  house- 

\\  ipment  by  Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  wife. 

IimMiIi  xwutive  vicepresident  of  Story,  All  returns  are  normally  to 
•Kd  R-  Irooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  national  be  handled  by  Reuben  H.  Don- 
vMi  idvertising  representatives  for  nelley  Corp.,  although  Pillsbury 
acco«*  ill  newspapers  throughout  the  elected  to  handle  all  returns 
,•  q  from  this  week’s  test  ad  itself. 


_ j famrrr  ‘couponing  which  have  been  as- 

sociated  with  ordinary  coupon- 
!  ing.  Thus,  SB&F  has  turned  a 
disadvantage  into  an  advantage. 


lD9etyour^2^ 


17%  Loss 


Dabbed  “Two  Dollar”  Bill, 
he  food  merchandising  promo- 

ion  revolves  around  a  trade  According  to  Mr.  Story,  the 
to  sttf  ijTTibol  character  by  that  name  marketing  department  of  local 
natioml  -nd  entails  a  full-page  of  ad-  newspapers  will  have  at  least 
ertising  in  newspapers  cover-  30  days  notice  to  prepare  the 
i.)  Dis  ne  various  markets.  retail  merchant  for  promotions. 


Pillsburv  Tests  Idea 


retail  merchant  for  promotions. 

“  ‘Two  Dollar*  Bill  is  unique 
and  quite  distinct  from  other 


Ik  spM  I  Pillsbury  Company  this  week  coupon  offers,”  Mr.  Story  told 


)wMie  the  first  advertiser  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in  explain- 
il  adver-  uj  sMF’s  new  merchandising  ing  what  the  program  can  do 
ites,  it  oncept  vnth  a  full-page  “Two  for  the  advertiser, 
tive  f«  )ollar”  Bill  ad  in  the  Waterloo  “It’s  distinctive  because  a  new 
ily  tore  Mowa)  Courier  of  Oct.  19  (see  character  image  is  being  created 
chandk  rit).  In  this  case,  Pillsbury  to  implement  the  coupon  offer. 
Hard  P.  X'ljjht  the  SB&F  program  on  The  reader  impact  of  this  ‘Two 
m  exclusive  basis,  although  it  Dollar’  Bill  page  will  be  tre- 
ve  sept-  originally  set  up  by  the  mendous.  A  trial  sampling  of 
I  sectkw  icTspaper  representative  firm  opinion  indicates  to  us  that  the 
tive  for  is  a  multiple  sponsorship  deal,  concept  of  the  character  is  quite 
insertka  The  promotion,  worked  out  by  attractive  to  the  housewife.  Con- 
itructm,  ;B4F  in  conjunction  with  Sales  text  of  the  page,  based  on  tests, 
resultd  *r9grams,  Inc.,  was  sold  to  is  also  effective,  and  total  cost 
ne  onkn  'illsbury  by  Anthony  Esposito  of  purchase  is  properly  gfauged,” 
time  or-  (  SB&F’s  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Story  said. 

The  promotion  consists  of  a  ,,  „ 

tsh  offer  of  $2.00  from  “Two  Identify  with  Page 

dollar”  Bill  for  the  return  of  Indications  are  that  as  time 
’Vis  or  box  tops  from  mer-  goes  on  there  will  be  a  “consid- 


Hl  ||li|  Vlllll  when  coupons 

f  ^  have  been  sent  out  to  be  re- 

^  deemed  by  the  retail  store,  there 

has  been  a  loss  to  the  so-called 
■■■■•<  HHw  — MM  y*  ‘premium  pirates’  of  at  least 
irfM ywr— ssMMiPMtwiMS  1^%  of  the  coupons  redeemed,” 

mm/m tsiwd  Mr.  Story  said.  “This  means 

1  product  has  not  been 

purchased  but  that  the  coupon 
is  being  redeemed  for  cash  by 

*  ****  II  ■  r-  I  “Jd  the  case  of  our  promo- 

tion,  since  the  product  labels 
■ ;  must  be  sent  with  the  coupons 
•5is  ■*“'  from  the  ads,  the  advertiser  is 

,,x  ,  . ,  . .  ,  ..  guaranteed  that  for  each  coupon 

‘Hn-store  Identification  ^  the  ^tual  purchase  of 

his  product  has  been  made.  The 
^red  because  of  the  effort  to  which  is  usually  accepted 

be  made  by  the  newspaper  per-  ^  necessary  evil  of  this  Type 

sonnel  who  stand  to  benefit  by  p^^tion,  is  thus  completely 

the  increased  sales. 

“The  logical  attention  of  ‘Two  ’ 


Dollar’  Bill  in  the  supermarket’s 
own  advertising  is  a  natural 

le-in,  e  a  .  serious  objection  to  the  coupon- 

Retail  Salesman  Vital  ing  program  in  general  has  been 

the  unfavorable  connotation  of 
Mr.  Story  said  that  once  the  p^jce  discounting  which  accrues 
distribution  problems  have  been  ^  jt.  A  coupon  which  gives  rela- 
taken  care  of,  it  is  necessary  to  tively  few  cents  discount  on  a 
look  to  the  retailing  mechanism  product  is  not  likely  to  generate 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  ^  large  amount  of  interest,  or  be 
retail  salesman  to  move  the  particularly  attractive  to  the 
product.  It  also  becomes  neces-  housewife. 

sary  to  present  the  program  in  ‘*On  the  other  hand,”  he  said, 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  <<a  cash  offer  of  $2.00  will  not 
consumer  and  to  spotlight  the  only  be  attractive,  but  it  will  not 
product  in  a  context  that  will  carry  the  price  discounting  con- 
produce  retail  sales.  notation.” 

In  an  area  where  the  newspa- 


•Another  Objection  Met 


Retail  Salesman  Vital 


Mr.  Story  said. 

Identify  with  Page 


y 

hopper 


iXr  Bill  for  the  return  of  Indications  are  that  as  time 
fls  or  box  tops  from  mer-  goes  on  there  will  be  a  “consid- 
mdise  totalling  approximate-  erable”  personal  identification  of 
16.00  or  more  in  value.  Al-  the  customer  and  the  character 
Pillsbury’s  test  ad  this  “Two  Dollar”  Bill,  he  added. 
di  only  featured  six  products  “The  marketing  department 


^  only  featured  six  products  “The  marketing  department 
le  secOT  a  “supermarket  special,”  of  the  newspaper  will  present 
ffluimum  of  10  products  by  the  contents  of  the  ‘Two  Dollar* 
f  the  1.^  s  many  different  advertisers  Bill  page  to  the  supermarket  at 
Tv  D  ^  “  featured,  from  which  least  30  days  in  advance  of  its 
-pl  must  be  selected  by  the  appearance  in  the  newspaper,” 

'  Mr.  Story  continued.  “Thus  the 

‘  *“  seven.  Any  com-  supermarket  will  be  alerted  to 

toe  in»  (Eition  can  be  used.  order  the  products  if  they  are 

Zbli^r  ‘Supermarket  Special’  not  already  rarried.  Distribution 
K-  assured  over  a  wide  area. 

Doliti-  ^  “The  manufacturer  will  also 

^  ^  “supermarket  spe-  have  30  days  in  which  to  make 

anw  ^  al”  a  non-competitive  item  shipments  to  the  supermarkets. 
^  *  ensures  the  active  interest  An  effective  loading  operation 

A  ^  “operation  of  the  retailer,  is  thus  set  up.  Furthermore,” 

Dollar”  Bill  offers  the  Mr.  Story  went  on,  “because  of 
a®"**®  ?5sswife  $2.00  cash  for  return  the  tie-in  of  the  supermarket 
wo  papas-  ( indicated  labels  or  box  special,  extra  attention  will  be 
tr  22,  19*  and  the  coupon  which  ap-  given  to  the  products  advertised. 
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per  circulation  is,  say,  100,000,  ‘Pirates’  Avoided 

this  promotion  would  be  the  Mr.  Story  added  that  “Two 
equivalent  of  a  $200,000  offer.  Dollar”  Bill  can  save  up  to  two- 
which  could  bring  a  tremendous  thirds  the  cost  encountered  in 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  other  means  of  couponing.  The 
supermarket,  and  excite  the  in-  redemption  of  “in-pantry”  prod- 
terest  of  customer  and  store  ucts  is  materially  lessened  and 
manager  alike.  The  offer  of  premium  pirates  are  avoided.  In 
$2.00  in  cash  will  create  immedi-  addition,  the  cost  of  coupon  pre¬ 
ate  consumer  interest.  sentation  and  handling  is  con- 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Story  said,  “the  siderably  less, 
pressure  of  a  large  money  offer,  Mr.  Story  told  E&P  this  week 
plus  the  tie-in  with  the  super-  that  “Two  Dollar”  Bill  is  the 
market,  will  insure  added  effort  first  in  a  planned  series  of  food 
by  the  store  personnel.”  marketing  programs  to  be  of- 

Avoids  Drawbacks  ^ .  SBfJ,  and  raid  his 

company  is  setting  up  the  series 
Mr.  Story  explained  further  as  a  quarterly  or  monthly  fea- 
that  “Two  Dollar”  Bill  was  de-  ture  designed  to  help  both  ad- 
signed  to  avoid  certain  of  the  vertisers  and  SB&F-represented 
drawbacks  in  food  marketing  newspapers. 


Avoids  Drawbacks 


AD-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


A  major  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  low  public  esteem 
in  which  advertising  is  held  has 
been  placed  squarely  on  media 
—  newspapers,  magazines.  radio- 
TV,  by  John  Mack  Carter,  edi¬ 
tor,  American  Home. 

*  *  * 

He  told  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
in  Philadelphia  last  week  that 
media  have  done  the  ad  indus¬ 
try  the  disservice  of  failing  to 
live  up  to  their  traditional  respon¬ 
sibility  for  maintaining  the  trust 
and  believability  in  their  editorial 
and  program  material. 

While  not  absolving  the  ad  in¬ 
dustry  from  hlame  for  not  polic¬ 
ing  itself,  Mr.  Carter  asked, 
“Since  when  has  the  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  setting  and  main¬ 
taining  tbe  standards  in  commu¬ 
nications  been  transferred  to  ad¬ 
vertising?” 

He  noted  that  advertising  has 
always  heen  expected  to  police 
its  own  industry,  “but  it  is  media 
which  are  responsible  for  forging 
the  bond  of  trust  with  readers 
and  viewers.  It  is  media  which 
must  make  the  voice  of  truth 
heard  above  the  din  and  the 
clamor  of  every  other  voice  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  beard.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Carter  deplored  moves  by 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  to  organize  and  instruct 
groups  of  advertising  associations 
and  media  councils  in  a  mass 
“taste  and  truth”  crusade. 

He  cited  the  many  groups 
“alleged”  to  be  involved  in  the 
movement  and  compiled  their 
initials  in  a  succinct  critique  of 
their  cause. 

“ABBB,  AAAA,  ANA,  NAB, 
AFA,  OAAA,  D.MA.\,  ^PA, 
PPAI.  Does  it  really  require  all 
these  letters  to  spell  out  the  sim¬ 
ple  little  word  ‘Truth?’  ”  he 
asked. 

*  *  * 

The  magazine  editor  quoted 
hitherto  unpublished  statements 
by  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
to  back  his  views.  “Old  princi¬ 
ples?  Yes,  based  on  tbe  fact 
that  public  trust  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  press  is  truly 
free  —  that  it  can  speak  the 
truth  without  regard  to  outside 
pressure  from  special  interest 
groups  —  whether  it  be  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  powerful  financial  in¬ 
terest  like  advertising.” 

*  *  * 

We  find  Mr.  Carter’s  observa¬ 
tions  most  valid,  but  can’t  help 
wondering  if  he  ever  heard  the 
old  quotation:  “Follow  not  truth 
too  near  the  heels,  lest  it  dash 
out  thy  teeth.” 
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JWT^s  STROUSE  TELLS  AD  MEN; 

Forego  ‘Fast  Buck;’ 
Face  ‘Mad  Ave.’  Tag 


Chicago 

The  advertising  business  must 
maintain  an  “abiding  sense  of 
responsibility  for  our  actions 
and  a  willingness  to  forego  the 
‘fast  buck’  in  generating  a  fa¬ 
vorable  attitude  toward  itself,” 
Norman  H.  Strouse,  president, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
told  the  midwest  regional  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertising  Agencies  here. 

Mr.  Strouse  also  said  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  should  accept 
the  “Madison  Avenue”  label 
which  has  been  pinned  on  it  by 
both  its  friends  and  its  critics, 
but  should  develop  a  new  and 
more  favorable  interpretation  of 
the  term. 

In  a  “State  of  the  Industry” 
report,  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  4- A 
president,  said  that  total  volume 
of  4-A  agencies  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  last  March  was  up  12%  over 
the  year  before  and  reached  a 
record  high  of  $3,625,000,000. 

He  took  issue  with  reports 
about  the  implications  of  the 
number  of  “anti-advertising” 
bills  introduced  during  the  86th 
Congress.  Although  some  130 
bills  were  filed,  he  said,  many 
were  duplicates  and  only  15 
were  of  major  importance  in 
their  potential  effect  upon  ad¬ 
vertising.  Of  these,  only  two 
were  finally  passed  and  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower.  These 
were  the  Magnuson  Bill  to  im¬ 
pose  penalties  for  payola  and 
the  Mills  Bill  to  amend  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  to  exclude 
local  advertising  charges  from 
manufacturers’  sales  taxes. 
Neither  of  these  bills,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble  said,  can  be  considered  anti¬ 
advertising. 

Harry  Harding,  chairman  of 
the  4-A  and  an  executive  vice- 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  took  exception  to  recent 
books  about  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  and  said  “someone  should 
write  a  book  called,  ‘The  Proud 
Persuaders.’  ” 

Little  To  Be  Gained 

“There  is  little  to  be  gained 
from  rebelling  against  the  use 
of  this  term,  ‘Madison  Avenue,’ 
or  attempting  to  shed  or  disown 
it,”  said  Mr.  Strouse.  “The  fact 
that  our  business  seems  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  label  itself 
would  seem  to  encourage  its 
negative  use  by  those  who  are 
not  friendly  to  the  economic  con¬ 
cept  of  advertising  or  those  who 
wish  to  use  it  as  a  whipping 
boy. 


seum,  meetings  of 
Teacher  Associations  out 
1  ^  lie  service  luncheons,  then  \]\ 

1 0  |r  •  l)e  a  lingering  suspicion  that  th 

7  ‘huckster’  was  not  the 

of  some  author’s  imapnatK* 
“  '  I  If  the  agency  executive  h*, 

built-in  bar  with  the  la:,, 
equipment  but  no  library,  vffi 
“Madison  Avenue  is  not  just  good  in  evifej 

a  street  in  New  York  but  one  ""ay  suftisi 

which  symbolically  runs  through  ^  ^  SjWl 

every  part  of  the  country  where  to  . 

advertising  originates  and  par-  ^  P*’®  ession. 

ticularly  where  advertising  ‘Remarkable  Groap’ 

agencies  cluster.  We  could  quite 

properly  extend  it  to  embrace  *'9*^  whole,  the  are- 

advertisers  and  all  media  as  business  is  made  up  of  a  n:.-j 
well  as  agencies.  But  we  prob-  remarkable  group  of  pe-  j 
ably  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  whose  interests  are  all-or,f: 
‘Madison  Avenue’  has  come  to  passing  and  who  find  themsen 
mean  the  agency  business.”  home  intellectually  with : 

Mr.  Strouse  said  giving  a  wiost  any  group  you  m.; 
particular  trade  or  profession  name.  You  might  say  they  ^ 
a  collective  label  is  not  new,  the  true  humanists  of 
pointing  to  such  titles  as  Wall  times. 

Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  in  .  Strouse  urged  adv-- 

this  country;  Lombard  Street  ing  men  to  “look  upon  our' j 
and  Fleet  Street  in  London.  n®®®  ii®  which  involvei  .-; 

“We  should  accept  the  Madi-  degree  of  idealism,”  “do  - 
son  Avenue  designation  and  ad-  ®®'*^  searching  concerning 
dress  ourselves  to  the  task  of  rosponsibility,”  “take  a  knk; 
making  its  connotations  fit  the  the  kinds  of  pnxlucts  and  ;-: 
positive  facts  rather  than  the  ‘®®®  talents  are  promt; 
negfative  fictions.  We  have  and  ask  ourselves:  Is  it  in: 
changed  the  connotation  of  Pi^blic  interest  to  encotrj 
many  products  and  companies.  >?reater  consumption  of  j 
Surely  we  are  smart  enough  to  products  and  serv’ices?” 
do  it  for  ourselves.”  He  urged  the  professiot 

Mr.  Strouse  said  he  did  not  consider  carefully  the  n 
believe  the  change  in  attitudes  matter  of  bad  taste  in  advpn 
toward  the  advertising  business  ing,  saying:  “Bad  taste  in i 
could  be  brought  about  by  pub-  veriising,  granted  that  it  i> 
licity  or  “some  special  kind  of  be  seen  far  more  in  the  m 
advertising  c  a  m  p  a  i  g  n.”  He  tion  than  in  the  rule,  damss  i 
added:  “But  it  can  be  brought  of  us.  If  products  can  be  « 
about  by  positive  actions,  an  only  through  advertising  •: 
abiding  sense  of  responsibility  is  in  bad  taste,  there  is  » 
for  our  action  and  the  willing-  question  as  to  their  need.’ 
ness  to  forego  the  ‘fast  buck’  in  Speaking  of  the  “permiai 
the  interests  of  generating  and  character  of  advertising, 
protecting  a  favorable  attitude  Strouse  said:  “Toamilddep 
toward  the  force  of  advertising,  at  least,  we  intrude,  whether 
We  should  honestly  recognize  be  in  publications  we  buy,; 
the  practices  which  contribute  TV  show  we  look  at  or  the « 
to  the  negative  connotation  of  program  we  listen  to.  We  hi 
Madison  Avenue  and  try  to  won  the  right  to  intrude  is  5 
eliminate  them.”  fashion  because  of  the  fact’: 

HU  th®  public  has  looked  upon  : 

.  egative  Practices  activities  as  a  service  to  th* 

Some  of  the  “negative”  prac-  and  because  we  generally  hi 
tices  which  Mr.  Strouse  named  had  the  good  sense  not  to  a 
were:  bad  taste,  bad  manners,  ®nr  privileges.” 
intrusion  of  advertising  at  the  “The  television  medina,’ 
wrong  place  or  time,  false  im-  continued,  “makes  it  posfflbfei 
plications  which  weasel  around  advertisers  to  impose  rM 
the  truth,  excessive  ballyhoo  at  upon  the  viewer  with  every  i 
the  expense  of  adequate  buying  happy  practice  in  the  indis 
information,  and  meretricious  —  hard  sell,  bad  taste,  drt 
appeals.  He  said  he  did  not  be-  repetition,  domination  of  se 
lieve  that  most  advertising  to-  product  categories.  A  fe* 
day  is  entitled  to  these  criti-  but  most  do  not.  We  in 
cisms.  He  compared  the  bad  agency  business,  however,  i 
actors  in  advertising  to  the  so-  the  ones  held  responsible 
called  “ambulance  chasers”  in  these  practices,  and  the  stw 
the  legal  profession,  adding:  negative  impressions  these 

“If  agency  people  are  tetter  tices  generate  with  the  ; 
known  and  more  frequently  spread  broadly  across  the 
seen  at  ‘21’  or  the  Four  Seasons  spectrum  of  the  adveitt 
than  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu-  business.” 
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FIRST  in  Cleveland 
in  new  Automobile 
ADVERTISING 


TH  in  America  in  total  Advertising 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080,254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

(Source,  Salee  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  I960) 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 


HERE  IS  THE 
COMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  3S 
ENTIRE  STATES 


1 


ftpreeented  by  Cretmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  NewYork,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Praneieco,  LotAngelee.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comice  and  Magazine  Network 

*  Source:  Media  Recora 


NORTHEASTERN  U.  REPORTS  .  .  . 

Success  With  Ads 
In  Boston  Papers 


Boston 

Northeastern  University,  here, 
has  just  completed  the  second 
phase  of  what  it  considers  a 
highly  effective  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  involving  the  placement 
of  more  than  31,000  lines  of 
advertising  in  Boston  news¬ 
papers  since  May  of  this  year. 

Comments  from  newspaper 
representatives  and  University 
officials  about  the  undertaking 
disclosed: 

1)  That  the  space  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  amount 
ever  purchased  within  a 
single  year  by  any  New 
England  college  or  univer¬ 
sity. 

2)  That  the  University  is  the 
first  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  New  England 
to  use  a  tabloid  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 

3)  That  the  efforts  contrib¬ 
uted  to  an  increase  in 
enrollments  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  adult  and  continuing 
education  progp-ams. 

4)  That  the  advertisements 
resulted  in  inquiries  to 
newspaper  representatives 
from  other  colleges  in  New 
England  about  similar  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

8-Page  Sections 

The  initial  phase  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  which  was 
co-ordinated  with  the  regular 
public  relations  activities  to  gpve 
a  broader  public  understanding 
of  the  University’s  facilities, 
progp’ams  and  plans,  began  last 
May  with  the  printing  of  two 
eight-page  rotogravure  sections. 
One  was  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  and  the  other  was  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald.  The  sec¬ 
tions  were  produced  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Bureau  and  other 
personnel  working  under  Dr. 
Asa  S.  Knowles,  N.  U.  president. 

Occasion  for  the  roto  sections 
was  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Northeastern’s 
Co-operative  Plan  of  Education 
and  the  founding  of  its  College 
of  Engineering. 

The  sections  made  wide  use  of 
photographs  with  accompanying 
short  newspaper-style  stories 
and  captions  to  tell  the  history 
of  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  under  which  upperclass 
students  alternate  10  and  16- 
week  periods  of  study  at  the 
University  with  periods  of  equal 
length  on  reg^ular  paying  jobs 
in  their  field  of  study. 

Similar,  but  smaller,  ads  were 


placed  simultaneously  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. 

Total  impact  of  these  ads  was 
difficult  to  evaluate,  but  Univer¬ 
sity  officials  said  comments  re¬ 
ceived  have  been  highly  favor¬ 
able. 

Good  PR 

Robert  N.  Farren,  classified 
advertising  managrer  for  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  put  it 
this  way:  “Judging  from  the 
inquiries  we  have  had  from  other 
colleges  in  the  New  England 
area.  Northeastern  University 
has  established  itself  as  a  leader 
among  this  area’s  universities  in 
good  public  relations.  .  .  .  North¬ 
eastern’s  wise  use  of  newspaper 
space  was  again  demonstrated 
this  fall  with  the  publication  of 
a  two-page  promotion  on  your 
evening  educational  programs.” 

The  University  is  still  reap¬ 
ing  benefits  from  the  two  roto 
sections,  since  the  Globe  and  the 
Herald  printed  extra  copies 
which  the  University  has  been 
distributing  at  alumni  meetingfs 
and  other  gatherings.  The  Her¬ 
ald  also  made  use  of  extra 
copies  it  held,  mailing  them  to 
other  universities  and  colleges 
suggesting  that  they  could  tell 
their  story  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  second  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  began  late  in  Aug^ust  and 
early  September  with  placement 
of  “back-to-school”  ads.  Their 
purpose  was  to  inform  potential 
students  about  part-time  study 
progn*ams  available  and  to 
launch  University  College,  the 
newest  division  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  which  caters  to  more  mature 
students  who  wish  to  undertake 
part-time  progp’ams  of  educa¬ 
tion  during  evening  hours. 

These  ads  were  produced  by 
personnel  of  the  University’s 
Press  Bureau  and  the  newly 
formed  Office  of  University  Pub¬ 
lications  who  worked  with  Dr. 
Albert  E.  Everett,  Dean  of  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  and 
Dean  of  the  University  College. 

The  first  major  advertisement 
appeared  on  Sept.  4  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe.  This  was 
an  eight-page  newsprint  tabloid, 
containing  8,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Flexible  Format 

Andrew  J.  Dazzi,  Globe  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director,  said, 
“Northeastern  University  is  the 
first  New  England  university  or 
college  to  use  a  Globe  tabloid  for 


Aug.  Color  Linage 
Records  10.2%  Gain 

The  9.3%  drop  in  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  for  the 
month  of  August  has  “snubbed 
but  not  reversed”  the  upward 
trend  of  ROP  color  linage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hoe  Report  on 
ROP  Color. 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 
from  measurements  of  some  400 
newspapers,  the  report  shows 
August  color  hit  13,142,275  lines, 
up  10.2%  over  August  last  year. 
For  the  year  to  date,  color 
linage  totaled  111,412,932  lines, 
a  gain  of  18.7%  over  ’59. 

General  and  Automotive  lin¬ 
age  was  up  6.2%  and  Retail 
color  gained  16.1%. 


advertising  purposes.  In  our 
opinion  the  tabloid  offered  cer¬ 
tain  distinct  advantages.  The 
format  is  flexible,  the  tabloid 
can  be  made  distinctive,  and  it 
is  readily  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  newspaper  for 
retention  over  a  period  of  weeks 
by  the  reader.” 

On  Sept.  11  two  facing  pages 
in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
were  used  to  tell  a  similar  story 
about  University  Colleg^e.  An¬ 
other  3,600  lines  appeared  in  a 
special  Herald-Traveler  “com¬ 
bination”  in  the  Wednesday, 
Sept.  14,  Boston  Traveler.  A 
similar  advertisement,  consist¬ 
ing  of  1,800  lines,  appeared  on 
Sept.  11  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser. 

The  final  ad  in  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Monday,  Sept.  19. 

1,000  Inquiries 

Just  under  1,000  written  in¬ 
quiries  were  received  from  po¬ 
tential  students  as  a  result  of 
the  ads.  These  inquiries  were  on 
coupons  contained  in  the  body 
of  the  ads.  In  addition,  hundreds 
of  telephone  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

Dean  Everett  said,  “I  am 
very  happy  with  the  responses. 
In  addition,  the  remarks  I  have 
heard  have  been  highly  compli¬ 
mentary.”  Enrollments,  he 
added,  have  increased  by  eight 
per  cent  over  what  they  were 
last  year. 

In  all  cases.  University  offici¬ 
als  noted,  the  successful  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisements  in¬ 
volved  close  co-operation  with 
advertising  representatives  of 
the  newspapers  who  participated 
in  some  phases  of  the  planning, 
scheduling,  and  related  work. 

• 

Color  Car  Section 

Chrysler  Corp.  promoted  its 
line  of  ’61  cars  with  a  special 
16-page  color  section  in  selected 
Sunday  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  on  Oct.  9. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Tailored  Ads 
Help  College 
Tell  Story 

Newspaper  advertising  can  be 
tailored  to  accomplish  varioa 
goals  for  colleges  and  univer 
sities,  according  to  Joseph  F. 
Callo  Jr.,  account  superviawat 
Joseph  F.  Callo  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  and  PR  agency. 

Mr.  Callo  described  this  week 
how  Columbia  University 
of  General  Studies,  a  Callo  ao 
count,  uses  newspaper  ads  to 
project  the  “feeling”  or  “philoe- 
ophy”  of  the  school  as  well  as  to 
announce  the  school’s  offerings 

Projected  ‘Feeling* 

The  “feeling”  projected  is  that 
the  Columbia  University  .SctwH)] 
of  General  Studies  is:  1)  For 
mature  and  highly  motivated 
students;  2)  Academically 
strong  and  selective;  and  S) 
Fulfilling  a  special  need  of  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  area. 

Vincent  L.  Powers,  Callo  ao 
count  executive,  pointed  out  that 
last  year  (’59-’60),  a  photogra¬ 
phic  treatment  of  student- 
teacher  situations  was  used  is 
the  school’s  ads.  Headlines  were 
quotations  covered  by  the  ad: 
“The  mind  is  its  own  place- 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost;”  “To 
perform  justly,  skillfully,  and 
magnanimously — Milton’s  essay 
Of  Education;”  and  “Aught  ex¬ 
ists  without  its  origins — Lucret¬ 
ius”  “Of  the  Nature  of  Thingt' 

This  year  (’60-’61),  small- 
space  ads  measuring  75  lines  on 
two  columns  will  be  used  and 
will  feature  attention-gettng 
words  such  as  “Stimulate,  chal¬ 
lenge,  excite.”  Body  copy  in  each 
ad  will  cover  the  basics. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  the  ad< 
are  small,  a  gpi^at  deal  of  T^iite 
space  is  used,”  Mr.  Callo  saii 
“The  only  illustrations  are  small 
abstract  symbols  that  project 
the  ideas  of  stimulation,  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  excitement.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  that  cam- 
paigpi,  which  began  July  24  and 
ran  until  the  Sept.  26  registra¬ 
tion  date  at  the  school,  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  two  morning  papen 
(New  York  Times  and  Nc* 
York  Herald  Tribune);  two 
evening  papers  (New  Yori 
Joumal-A  meric  an  and  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun); 
and  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 

In  addition  to  projecting  the 
desired  “feeling’  and  an¬ 
nouncing  the  offerings,  the  adi 
were  designed  to  encourage  early 
registration  with  the  strMf 
“tag  line”  emphasizing  that 
“Application  should  be  submitted 
prior  to  1  September.” 

BLISHER  (or  October  22, 
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ELGIN 

AURORA 

JOLIET 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  MARKET  ON  THE  MOVE! 

Northern  Illinois  is  a  market  on  the  move  —  growing  and 
going  places  fast.  Three  cities  —  Elgin,  Aurora,  Joliet  — 
are  the  principal  trading  centers  for  the  spectacular, 
seven-county  growth  area  stretching  outward 
from  Chicago. 

Trends  in  industrial  employment,  capital  investment, 
and  population  growth  all  give  promise  of  still  greater 
development  in  the  1960’s. 

Elgin,  Aurora,  and  Joliet  —  and  all  the  seven-county 
market  —  are  sold  by  three  Copley  newspapers:  Elgin 
Courier-News,  Aurora  Beacon-News,  and  Joliet 
Herald-News.  When  you  buy  all  three,  you  save  9  V^c  a  line! 

ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD -NEWS 


“The  Ring  of  Truth” 


Metuspa{2efis 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  -  SPRINGFIEIO* 
ILLINOIS  -  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  -  AND  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES. 

SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


^The  Best  Buy’ 
For  Advertiser 


NRMA  Study  Finds 
More  Stores  Use  TV 


Sharply  increased  use  of  TV 
by  department  and  specialty 
stores  is  revealed  in  a  report 
released  this  week  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  report  covers  results 
of  a  suiwey  conducted  by  the 
Television  Committee  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
NRMA. 

In  the  five-year  period  from 
1955  to  1959,  the  number  of 
stores  in  the  survey  using  TV 
increased  by  76%,  the  report 
shows.  Of  the  stores  whose  re¬ 
ports  indicated  their  TV  budgfets, 
44%  spent  one  to  five  per  cent 
of  their  budget  in  TV;  29% 
spent  six  to  10%;  19%  spent 
11  to  20%  in  TV  and  eight  per 
cent  spent  more  than  20%  of 
their  budget  in  TV. 

Of  the  stores  using  saturation 
TV,  60-second  and  10-second 
commercials  were  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  form.  Events  were  the  most 
common  purpose  of  TV  use  while 
early  evening  was  the  time  used 
most  often.  Stores  used  one 
station  in  56%  of  the  instances 
where  saturation  TV  was  used. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
TV-using  stores  purchased  pro¬ 
grams  with  local  personality  and 
news  programs  attracting  the 
greatest  number.  Once  a  week 
was  the  most  popular  frequency 
for  programs,  while  30  minutes 
was  the  most  widely  used  length. 
Single  item  selling  was  most 
often  used  by  the  stores. 

Copies  of  the  survey  avail¬ 
able  at  50c  each  from  tJie  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  NRMA,  100 
West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  nation’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  first  half  of 
1960  rose  from  2.7%  to  2.8%,  as 
against  the  same  period  in  1959, 
according  to  NRMA’s  Quarterly 
Information  Letter. 

Court  Asked  To  Keep 
Sunday  Closing  Laws 

Invalidation  of  Simday  closing 
laws  in  three  states,  now  under 
test-case  review  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  would  have  an 
adverse  economic  effect  upon  the 
retailing  industry  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  according  to  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  filed  Oct.  12  with 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  !^tail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Last  May  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  hear  three  cases  of 
merchants  convicted  under  the 
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Sunday-selling  statutes  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  It  is  felt  by  the  NRMA 
that  revocation  of  these  statutes 
would  add  impetus  to  the  steady 
trend  toward  Sunday  openings 
which  has  already  made  that 
day  the  third  busiest  in  the 
week  for  retailing. 

NRMA  attorneys  have  con¬ 
centrated  the  Association’s  brief 
on  economic  g^rounds.  They  noted 
that  “if  legal  sanction  is  given 
to  Sunday  operations  of  retail 
stores  the  result  will  be  to  in¬ 
crease  overhead  expenses  of  the 
retail  industry  generally,  with 
no  increase  in  total  weekly  sales, 
and  a  consequent  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  profit  margins.” 

The  religious  aspects  of  these 
cases  are  covered  in  current 
litigation  and  an  amicus  brief 
filed  by  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  AFL-CIO, 
fully  develops  “the  social  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  derived  from  the  uni¬ 
form  day  of  rest  statutes.” 

Hecht  Co.  Sets 
ROP  Color  Record 

Washington 

Setting  an  all-time  high  for 
any  Washington  advertiser  in 
color  advertising.  The  Hecht 
Company,  local  department 
store,  placed  36  color  ads  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  during 
the  month  of  September. 

The  ads,  both  in  full  and  half¬ 
page  units,  were  in  two  colors 
and  totalled  67,137  lines. 

How  To  Use  Papers 

The  December  issue  of  Home 
&  Garden  Supply  Merchandiser 
will  feature  a  complete  section 
on  advertising  techniques  and 
procedures  which  have  proven 
most  successful  in  home  and 
garden  supply  retailing.  Section 
on  newspapers  will  tell  “how 
this  most  valuable  medium  may 
best  be  used  by  garden  supply 
advertisers  to  give  them  the 
most  returns  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested.” 

174-Page  ‘Regular’ 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  a  174-page  issue  Oct.  12. 
It  was  a  regular  edition,  not  tied 
to  any  special  promotion  or 
event.  The  paper  carried  306,- 
121  lines  of  paid  advertising  in 
11  sections.  Thirteen  editorial 
and  advertising  pages  had  color. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 
The  Harrisburg  Sunday  Pa- 
riot-News  recently  included  a 
116-page  tabloid-sized  supple¬ 
ment  with  its  regular  edition  in 
observ'ance  of  the  centennial  of 
the  City  of  Han  isburg. 

The  entire  supplement  was  , 
written  as  a  report  on  events  ; 
100  years  ago,  with  many  of  I 
the  stories  following  the  1860  | 
journalistic  st>le. 

Newspaper  advertising  100  j 
years  ago  was  hailed  as  the 
“best  and  cheapest”  media  by 
the  Harrisburg  Daily  Patriot 
Union.  The  March  20,  1860  edi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper,  repro-  j 
duced  by  the  Patriot-News,  ! 
said: 


Eveprbody  Reads  One 

“We  frequently  hear  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  relative  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of 
advertising.  We  think  there  is  ^ 
little  room  for  disputation  about 
a  matter  that  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  proven  by 
thousands  of  go-ahead  active 
men. 

“People  now  look  in  the  news¬ 
paper  for  what  they  want  to  see 
and  know  something  about.  The 
newspaper  is  circulated  without 
cost  to  the  advertiser;  is  car¬ 
ried  about  in  our  xMckets  for 
reference;  it  lies  upon  our  par¬ 
lor  table — and  upon  the  tables 
or  on  the  shelves  of  thousands 
who  cannot  boast  of  a  parlor; 
it  is  read  in  stages,  in  the  cars, 
shops,  offices,  stores,  cellars, 
garrets — everywhere ! 

“Editors  read  them,  states¬ 
men,  clergjTnen,  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  merchants,  mechanics  read 
them;  women  read  them;  chil¬ 
dren  read  them  —  everybody  ; 
reads  the  newspaper.  Everybody 
must  read  it!  'The  newspaper  I 
has  become  an  established  and 
indispensable  institution,  and  a 
man  or  woman  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  age  to  get  along 
without  it  would  be  deemed  a  j 
fit  subject  for  the  asylum  or 
the — penitentiary.” 

•  I 

Hutchinson  Joins 
Hickey-Mitchell 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  | 
Ray  Kuester,  Hickey-Mitchell  1 
Co.  V-P,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Frank  J.  Hutchin¬ 
son  as  field  representative  for 
the  Mid-Atlantic  and  Southern  | 
territory. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  general 
manager  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  j 
Herald-Banner,  for  five  years. 
Previously  he  worked  for  the  , 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahomian.  \ 
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Socialist  Party  oxiairixian  A-sanuma. 


the  Ninth  of  a  aeries 


Uor  GROCERIES! 


On  National 


Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
issued  a  new  national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  card,  effective  Nov.  15, 
offering  a  discount  plan  in  which 
the  advertiser  may  earn  up  to 
20%  on  frequency  and  up  to 
10%  on  bulk  linage. 

Any  national  advertiser  may 
fit  into  any  of  the  frequency 
discount  structures  regardless 
of  the  total  space  he  might  use 
during  the  contract  period. 
There  is  no  short  time  limit  set 


IN  US.A. 


LIN  PEHWcl 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 


SERVE  THE 


itm^s 


New  Discount 

rkte _ i 


bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


4CTQrrM.OF  LACKAWANNA  AND  LUZftftNft  OOUMTIM  M 
SRDS  CONSUMER  MARKETS  •  •  •  'FEB.  1900 


Imntcrn 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IN  LACMRAINACOUinY! 


SAWYER .  FERGUSON  ■  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC. 
N«tion«l  R«pr«»«nt«tSv*i 
NcwYArk  •  Ctikj««  •  PfciUadphii  •  D«trMt 
•  AiUau  •  Lm  AnceUt  •  Sue  FnwlKa 


upon  the  advertiser  in  order 
to  earn  a  savings.  The  size  of 
the  ad  which  is  eligible  for  the 
frequency  discount  ranges  from 
100  lines  to  2400  lines. 

The  advertiser  gets  the  earned 
discount  when  the  ad  runs.  He 
does  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  contract  period.  Dis¬ 
counts  are  based  on  five,  10,  20, 
30,  40,  or  50  times  in  a  contract 
year.  The  amount  of  frequency 
discount  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  ad.  For  example,  an 
advertiser  who  signs  a  20-time 
contract  and  then  runs  13  ads 
of  1200  lines  each  and  seven 
ads  of  1800  lines  each  earns  a 
[  discount  of  10%  for  the  13  1200 
‘  line  ads  and  12%  for  the  seven 
1800  line  ads. 

The  bulk  discount  plan  per¬ 
tains  to  2400  lines  run  in  12 
months  to  50,000  lines  run  in 
12  months  with  discounts  rang- 
I  ing  to  10%.  An  advertiser  can- 
;  not  operate  the  same  account 
on  both  a  frequency  and  a  bulk 
discount  contract. 

I  Color  charges  are  also  in- 

I  eluded  under  the  plans. 

• 

Bank  Ad  Boosting 
Air  Door  A  Blank 

>  Muncie,  Ind. 

j  An  ad  “stopper”  employing  a 
novel  use  of  newspaper  space 
!  recently  appeared  in  the  Muncie 
1  Star  and  Press  to  promote  the 
I  opening  of  the  Industrial  Trust 
;  and  Savingrs  Bank  here. 

I  A  140-line  on  four  columns  ad 
appeared  as  blank  white  space 
on  page  three  and  was  repeated 
on  page  four.  Copy  lines  at  the 
botton  of  one  ad  explained  it 
was  an  “outside  view”  of  the 
new  bank’s  Air  Door  entrance. 
The  second  blank  ad  was  an 
“inside  view.”  Both  ads  were 
printed  back-to-back. 

The  ad  was  created  by  R.  J. 
Poorman  and  Associates,  Inc., 
local  ad  agency,  for  the  bank 
I  and  also  Air  Door,  Inc.,  a  sub- 
I  sidiary  of  New  Castle  Products, 
,  Inc.,  and  an  agency  client. 


HAPPY  WINNER — Happy  winner  of  door  prlie  (TV  set)  at  dwNrj 
dance  marking  Kudner  Agency's  25th  anniversary  is  Ruth  Knafy  e  j 
agency's  control  department,  shown  with  C.  M.  Rohrabaugh  (Wl|, 
chairman,  and  Charles  R.  Hook  Jr.,  president  and  chief  executiva  office. 
Three  hundred  employes  and  their  spouses  attended  the  dinner  diaa 
in  New  York.  The  agency  feted  10  employes  who  have  served  httM 
25  years  with  Kudner. 

AD  AGENCIES 

$1 -Million  Alsynite 
Account  To  MJ&A 


Newspaper,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  and  consumer  magazine 
advertising  for  all  of  Reichhold 
Chemicals,  Inc.’s  Alsynite  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  placed  with  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc. 

The  budget,  some  $1,000,000, 
marks  the  entry  of  Alsynite,  ac¬ 
quired  by  Reichhold  earlier  this 
year,  into  the  major  Western 
advertising  budget  group. 

R.  E.  Swisher,  vicepresident 
of  Alsynite,  said  the  advertising 
outlays  will  be  placed  mostly 
in  newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  consumer  magazines  and 
trade  papers,  and  that  consumer 
publications  will  get  the  major 
part  of  the  budget  during  the 
initial  campaign,  starting  in 
January. 

Alsynite  markets  a  variety  of 
reinforced  translucent  panels 
for  the  building  industry. 

MJ&A  has  handled  the  Reich¬ 
hold  Chemical  Co.  for  nearly  25 
years.  Acquisition  of  Alsynite 
marks  Reichhold’s  entry  into  the 
mass  market  consumer  field. 

Donald  E.  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  MJ&A,  and  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office,  said 
that  agrency  market  planning 
on  the  new  account  will  be  un¬ 
der  George  Genzmer,  director 
of  marketing  for  the  branch. 


Account  executive  will  be  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Carey. 

DDB  Gets  Volkswagen; 
Drops  IT&T  Account 

Reynold  Johnson,  president  ; 
Reynold  C.  Johnson  Co.,  Volk- 
wagen  distributor  for  Nortl^tr 
California,  Utah  and  Northtr 
Nevada,  announced  this  wr~: 
appointment  of  Doyle  Di 
Bembach  Inc.  to  handle  ■ 
advertising,  effective  Jan. 
Budget  for  1961  is  $400,000. 

DDB  will  open  an  office 
San  Francisco. 

The  agency  announced  ”  ■ 
week  that  it  will  resign  the  i 
count  of  International  Te 
phone  &  Telegraph,  effect  ‘ 
Dec.  1.  Conflict  with  oth-: 
agency  accounts  was  the 
given.  The  account  billed  abc- 
$300,000,  $60,000  of  it  in  nt'- 
paper  space. 

Agfency  Roundup  •  •  • 

•  Harold  Miller,  fornwi 
vicepresident  and  manager 
the  media  department  at  Bestt 
&  Bowles,  has  been  named  v- 
president  and  associate  me' 
director  at  Grey  .\dverti5-^ 
Philip  Branch  and  Helen 
Wilbur  were  named  asstste 
media  buyers  at  Grey. 
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Now. ..a  new  and  one  of  the  most  complete 
market  and  media  research  programs  comes  to 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  ten  markets  — 
The  Washington  Post’s  Continuing 


Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 


Ask  your  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker 
Company  representative  for  details. 

FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON 
IN  CIRCULATION 
IN  ADVERTISING 
IN  AWARDS 


Audit  of  Home  Purchases  for  the 


Member  Newspaper  Color  Advertising,  Inc. 
Continuity  Rotes  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 


K«eret*ntMl  by:  Sowyar,  Farguson,  Walkar— N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Dat.,  Atlonia,  Philo.,  Son  Fran.,  Los  Angolas;  Joshua  B.  Powars,  Lid— London;  Sanor  G.  Enriquai  Siaioni— 
Maxico  City;  Allin  Assoc.— Toronto  &  AAontraol;  Hoi  Wintar  Co.,  Florida  Holol  &  Rasorts,  AAiomi  Baoch;  Tom  AAcGill,  Now  Englond  Holol  &  Rosorls,  W.  Roxbury,  AAou.; 
Lou  Robbins,  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Holol  &  Rasorts,  1265  B'woy,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Wabb  Co.,  Fin.  Adv.— N.  Y.,  Chic,  Son  Fran.,  Los  Angolas,  Saottlo,  Boston,  Philo.;  C.  E.  Stork, 
Pocono  Holol  &  Rasorts,  86  E.  Bovorly  Pkwy.,  Vollay  Stroom,  N.  Y.;  Puck,  Tho  Comic  Weakly. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


(Over  '/z  Million 
Lines) 


in  OUTSTATE 

Nebraska 


Norge  Breaks 
Local  Dealer 
Ad  ‘Blitz’ 


1959  LOCAL  DISPLAY 


COLOR 

6  th 

in  U.S. 

1959  LOCAL  DISPLAY 

COLOR 


AMONG  6-DAY  DAILIES 


Chicago 

A  local  newspaper  “adver¬ 
tising  blitz”  for  washers  and 
clothes  dryers  was  opened  this 
week  by  the  Norge  Division  of 
Borg- Warner  Corp. 

“Total  cost  of  the  campaign 
will  approach  $1,000,000,”  esti¬ 
mated  Jack  S.  Pettersen,  Norge 
director  of  marketing.  “Nearly 
2,000,000  lines  of  advertising 
will  be  placed  by  Norge  dealers, 
working  with  87  distributors 
nationally,  between  October  and 
Nov.  25. 

“Spearheaded  by  the  offer  of 
a  two-speed,  two-cycle  automatic 
washer,  the  drive  will  strike 
simultaneously  in  350  markets 
nationally.  We’re  applying  the 
timeliness  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  to  saturate  con¬ 
sumers  and  seize  industry  initia¬ 
tive  with  ads  about  Norge  appli¬ 
ances  right  during  the  peak  of 
the  home  laundry  season.” 

A  variety  of  ads,  ranging  in 
size  from  three  by  10  inches  to 
1,000  lines,  have  been  prepared 
for  the  campaign,  (via  Keyes, 
Madden,  and  Jones). 


disposable  muffin  pan,  will  be 
introduced  by  Downyflake  Foods 
in  a  saturation  newspaper  ad 
campaign  (via  Smith/Green¬ 
land  Co.)  starting  Oct.  27. 

First  segment  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  go  national 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  will 
include  1,000-line  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City,  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 
Westchester  and  Putnam  (boun¬ 
ties. 


(via  Leo  Burnett  Co.)  will  nj 
November  through  Maich. 


Other  Campaigng  .  ,  ^ 


•  An  expanded  ad  prognm 
(via  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mathw) 
for  Christian  Brothers’  winw, 
champagnes  and  brandy  fw 
1960-61,  has  been  set  for  So#, 
day  supplements  and  magazints. 
Local  newspapers  \vill  be  ntj. 
lized  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Tea  Council  Drops 
TV  for  Print  Media 


The  Tea  Council  of  the  USA, 
which  last  year  poured  $1,200,- 
000  down  the  spot  TV  drain,  has 
announced  it  will  spend  $1,400,- 
000  on  a  campaign  in  national 
magazines  and  in  roto  sections 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  Detroit 
News. 

The  council  is  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  India,  Ceylon,  Indone¬ 
sia  and  the  U.  S.  Tea  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  new  hot  tea  campaign 


Color  TV  Station 
Runs  ROP  Color  Ad 


Piiilanuru 

WFItf-TV,  first  station  hen 
with  live  color,  color  slide  tnuii- 
mission,  and  color  movies,  r- 
ports  it  became  the  first  loeal 
TV  channel  to  use  a  full-ptp, 
full-color  newspaper  ad  to  pw- 
mote  its  programs. 

The  ROP  color  page  ran  Oci 
16  in  the  Sunday  Inquirer  aad 
announced  the  debut  of  two  nn 
half  hour  color  programs. 


ROP  Color  and  Spot  Radio 
Make  Bakery’s  Sales  Rise 


Wraith  lalattii 
5atly  {nhcpcnbrnt 


serving 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


25,691 

18.886 


New  1940  City 

POPULATION 


3-31-60  ABC 

CIRCULATION 


99.2%  City  Coverage 
66.4%  7-County  Trade  Area 


‘Satevepost’  Ads  Use 
Split  Run  Technique 

That  old  school  tie  (Ivy 
i  League  and  Big  Ten  versions) 
i  were  used  Oct.  18  to  h>T)o  read- 
!  ership  in  a  seven-column,  black 
j  and  white  ad  for  Saturday  Eve- 
\  ning  Post  that  used  a  unique 
I  split  run  technique.  The  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune, 

The  ad  showed  an  exhuberant 
college  girl  jumping  in  excite¬ 
ment  at  a  football  game.  The 
beautiful  but  fickle  fan  waves 
eight  different  Ivy  League  pen¬ 
nants  in  the  East  and  11  in  the 
Chicago  area  —  all  on  the  same 
;  day.  The  midwest  series  includes 
I  the  Big  Ten  and  Notre  Dame. 

A  “drop-out”  technique  was 
used  with  the  publications  set- 
■  ting  the  names  of  the  different 
schools  in  the  banner  for  each 
run  during  the  day. 

On  the  day  the  ad  appeared, 
female  ad  executives  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  chrysanthemum  and 
1  copies  of  the  ad  —  courtesy  of 
the  newspapers. 


Chicago 

American  Bakeries  (bompany 
has  found  that  concentrated  use 
of  newspaper  advertising,  both 
ROP  color  and  black  &  white, 
can  do  a  powerful  selling  job 
for  Taystee  bread  and  rolls. 

Robert  D.  Llewellyn,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  took  members 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  “behind  the 
.scenes”  to  show  how  American 
Bakeries  have  used  television 
shows  and  spots,  radio  spots 
and  a  heavy  blanketing  of  bill¬ 
boards  to  gain  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  and  the  needed  frequency 
so  essential  in  the  sale  of  bak¬ 
ery  products. 


it  one  of  the  best  first  hall 
years  in  the  company’s  history. 
During  the  Summer  the  cm- 
pany  went  back  to  billboards, 
but  is  planning  to  resume  news¬ 
paper  advertising  again  non 
Spring,  said  Mr.  Llewellyn. 

An  ROP  color  ad  on  Tayite 
hamburger  and  hot  dog 
won  first  honors  in  the  19W 
Editor  &  Publisher  ROP  cote 
contest  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  and  a  certificated 
merit  for  the  agency.  Young  4 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Has  Faith  in  Color 


Use  ROP  Color 


A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 
National  Represontatlvn 


Downyflake  To  Debut 
First  Frozen  Muffins 


The  first  frozen  ready-to-bake 
muffins  in  history,  packed  in  a 


A  series  of  junior  newspaper 
spreads,  plus  radio  spots  used 
last  summer  proved  so  produc¬ 
tive,  said  Mr.  Llewellyn,  that 
American  Bakeries  decided  to 
“isolate”  each  of  the  media  and 
see  what  would  happen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Fall  and  Winter 
the  company’s  entire  alloted  ad 
budget  for  that  period  was 
given  over  to  radio  spots. 

Starting  in  the  Spring,  a 
series  of  four  full  page  ROP 
color  ads  were  used  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  every  American  Bak¬ 
eries’  market,  plus  seven  black 
and  white  ads.  As  a  result  of 
the  two  cycles  of  advertising, 
spot  radio  in  the  Winter  and 
ROP  newspaper  color  in  the 
Spring,  sales  zoomed  to  make 

EDITOR  3C  PU 


Mr.  Llewellyn  said  he  is 
greatly  impressed  with  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  ROP  color  B 
newspapers  and  the  strida 
made  by  newspapers  in  attah- 
ing  uniformly  gfood  reprodot 
tion.  He  added  that  Hi-Fi  News¬ 
paper  Color  has  great  possibil. 
ties  if  the  initial  produete* 

costs  can  be  trimmed  down  l 
make  a  more  economical  buy  f' 
the  advertiser. 

He  encouraged  newspapeni 
introduce  more  .showmaiuhit 
into  their  presentations  and  fro- 
motions  and  to  make  good 
of  their  merchandising  serrke 
at  the  local  level.  He  said  fc* 

would  like  more  ad  suctess 

stories  that  could  be  adapW 

to  his  line  of  products  and  addrt 
that  “share-of-market”  surwys 
are  an  “excellent  calling  cini 
for  any  newspaper  to  offer 
vertisers  and  their  agenciea 
BLISHER  for  October  22. 
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Hometown  paper 
for  the  whole  state 

of  Iowa...  I  ^ 


because  hometown  people  help 
give  it  statewide  coverage?  That’s 
part  of  it.  No  Iowa  news  event  can  happen 
more  than  five  minutes  from  one  of  the 
256  alert,  responsible  Iowa  citizens 
who  double  as  part-time  correspondents 
for  The  Register  and  Tribune.  Time 
after  time,  a  housewife  or  housepainter, 
a  town  mayor  or  mason  has  supplied  the  lead 
which  has  enabled  a  crack  Register 
and  Tribune  reporter  to  develop  a  story 
of  statewide  significance.  They  even  cover 
many  local  stories  themselves.  They  are 
a  significant  reason  why  The  Register  and 
Tribune  has  perhaps  the  most  unusual 
circulation  in  America.  Its  papers  are  read 
by  nearly  70%  of  the  entire  state! 

Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 

360.000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  600,000  SUNDAY 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 


Of  the  top  ten  markets  in 
the  United  States, 
nine  are  cities,  but  one  is  a  state ! 


And  that  state  is  Iowa,  which  is  number  7  for  one 
reason  -  the  unique  circulation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  Review  this  important  statistic 
with  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  or  Doyle  &  Hawley. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Old  Realty  Text  Book 
Calls  for  ’60  Rebuttal 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

When  we  showed  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  local  real  estate  board 
the  ANCAM-Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  study  of  1,000  known  re¬ 
cent  home  purchasers  in  10 
cities,  he  stopped  me  short.  “You 
boys  in  classified  have  some 
educating  to  do  —  particularly 
among  the  educators”,  he  said. 

With  that  he  reached  into  a 
bookshelf  behind  him  and 
brought  forth  a  book,  “5th  Edi¬ 
tion,  Real  Estate  Principles  & 
Practices”  by  Nelson  North  and 
Alfred  A.  Ring  (Prentice  Hall- 
1960)  still  in  its  gleaming 
jacket.  The  legend  on  the  jacket 
said  “Over  135,000  copies  of 
previous  editions  sold.”  The  new 
edition  was  dated  March,  1960. 

“Now”,  said  the  real  estate 
man,  “according  to  your  study, 
nearly  7  out  of  10  home  buyers 
reported  reading  the  classified 
ads  weekdays  as  well  as  Sun¬ 
days.  According  to  this  widely 
accepted  text,  only  properties 
that  are  likely  to  appeal  to  spec- 
iilators,  investors  and  operators 


in  lllestchester 
theivVieui  is  impoitont 
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may  be  advertised  on  week¬ 
days.” 

Quoting  from  the  book,  he 
said,  “The  advertising  that  must 
be  concentrated  at  the  end  of 
the  week  is  that  of  properties 
to  be  sold  to  what  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  family  trade, 
that  is,  properties  in  the  nature 
of  lots  and  medium  to  modest 
homes.  The  husband  very  often 
cannot  take  time  off  from  his 
work  during  the  week,  with 
the  result  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  look  at  the  property  on 
Sunday.” 

‘That’s  All  Wrong’ 

“But  that’s  all  wrong,”  we 
protested.  “Sure  they  visit  the 
properties  on  the  husband’s  day 
off,  but  they  watch  classified  ads 
every  day  in  order  not  to  miss 
the  opportunity  for  the  home 
they  have  in  mind.  The  study 
proves  that  almost  70%  of  the 
buyers  did  this.” 

“You  classified  boys  will  have 
to  get  on  your  bicycles  and  tell 
the  people  who  write  books  like 
this  what  your  research  proves,” 
said  the  realty  executive. 

Then  he  turned  to  another 
page.  “According  to  your  study,” 
he  said,  “the  large  majority  of 
home  buyers  found  their  homes 
through  newspaper  classified 
but  according  to  the  book, 
classified  does  not  have  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  therefore  has  less  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  general  buying  pub¬ 
lic.  Being  very  short  and  con¬ 
densed  it  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  read  by  operators  and  specu¬ 
lators.  As  for  running  our  ads 
for  7  consecutive  days,  which 
your  salesman  is  always  trying 
to  sell  us,  the  authors  don’t 
think  that’s  such  a  good  idea.” 

Again  quoting  from  the  text, 
he  read,  “Classified  ads  should 
never  run  for  more  than  two  or 
three  insertions.  The  public 
quickly  becomes  familiar  with 
them,  and  if  an  advertisement 
is  run  for  any  consecutive 
length  of  time,  readers  will  soon 
spot  the  property  as  a  “lemon” 
because  it  has  not  been  moved. 
It  is  much  better  to  run  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  for  possibly 
two  issues  and  then  withdraw  it 
for  four  or  five  days  before  in¬ 
serting  it  again.” 

Of  course  we  pointed  out  that 
with  thousands  of  readers  new 


prospects  come  into  the  classi¬ 
fied  market  place  each  day  and 
omitting  the  ad  won’t  sell  the 
house  to  buyers  who  passed  it 
up  the  first  time.  In  fact,  those 
very  readers  might  have  talked 
about  the  property  to  their 
spouse  and  gone  back  to  see  if 
it  was  still  available.  Not  find¬ 
ing  it,  they  assume  it  has  been 
sold  and  go  on  to  another  offer¬ 
ing.  “The  bulk  of  our  testi¬ 
monials,”  we  told  him,  “are 
based  on  multiple  consecutive 
insertions.” 

We  left  our  friend,  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  had  answer^  the 
negative  impressions  about 
classified  and  the  effectiveness 
of  consecutive  insertions  created 
by  this  important  volume.  We 
got  hold  of  the  book  and  noted 
that  it  had  originally  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1922.  Its  authors  Nel¬ 
son  North  and  Alfred  Ring  are, 
respectively,  a  Real  Estate  at¬ 
torney  and  Professor  of  Real 
Estate  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  It  would  appear  that  while 
the  book  has  b^n  updated  on 
laws  and  other  current  real  es¬ 
tate  matters,  the  material  on 
classified  advertising  is  obvious¬ 
ly  geared  to  the  horse  car  era. 

Biases  such  as  this  text  en¬ 
courages  can  only  be  offset  with 
factual  data  which  the  ANCAM- 
Bureau  study  as  well  as  indivi¬ 
dual  newspaper  surveys  have 
developed. 

•  «  « 

SUCCESS  STORY 

Prom  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  Retail  Memo: 

Another  appliance  dealer, 
Schweig-Engel  Co.  in  St.  Louis, 
reports  its  first  venture  into 
cl^sified  newspaper  advertising 
a  complete  success.  The  outlet 
ran  a  simple  four-line  classified 
ad  on  Sunday  featuring  six  used 
air  conditioners  priced  at  $85 
each.  By  Tuesday  all  six  air 
conditioners  had  been  sold-  The 
store  plans  to  use  this  type  of 
advertising  more  frequently  in 
the  future  to  promote  merchan¬ 
dise  for  clearance. 

^  m  * 

AD  COORDINATOR 

Chicago 

Arthur  B.  Olsen,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  classified 
display  advertising  department, 
has  annoimced  appointment  of 
Robert  W.  Eder  as  sales  co¬ 
ordinator,  a  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
sales  training  and  planning  for 
the  department. 


‘Under  20’  Page 

Wilmington,  Del. 
The  JoumtU-Every  Evening 
has  added  an  “Under  20”  page, 
catering  to  teen-agers,  in  the 
Tuesday  editions. 


Buffalo  News, 

80  Years  Old, 
Views  Future 

Buffalo,  n.  Y. 
As  a  feature  of  its  80th  aa^ 
versary  issue  Oct.  11,  the  Btf. 
falo  Evening  News  “  viewed  tli 
future”  in  a  16-page  tabigH 
supplement. 

Photos  showed  the  Neiil 
plant  80  years  ago  and  hi 
$8,000,000  printing  plant  in  u, 
today. 

Stories  brought  the  reeds 
forward  from  Dec.  7, 1878,  wImi 
the  Buffalo  Sunday  News 
gan  publication  under  foundia 
Edward  H.  Butler  Sr.  and  Joke 
B.  Adams,  to  1960  under  ma 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  and  Pdh 
lisher  James  H.  Righter. 

The  News  was  not  only  Bo^ 
falo’s  first  evening  aewspef^ 
it  also  was  Buffalo’s  first  pee^ 
newspaper.  It  was  the  first  B# 
falo  newspaper  to  install  a  & 
rect  telegraph  line  in  its  oflloi 
In  1930,  it  became  BuflidA 
first  newspaper  to  own 
operate  its  own  radio  state 
(WBEN).  Seventeen  ytm 
later,  it  brought  Buffalo  it*  fiat 
television  station. 

Two  other  features  of  tk 
anniversary  edition  were  a  si 
relayed  from  the  satellite  Cam 
rier  and  the  annoimcement  thl 
the  News  will  have  staff  cam 
age  of  Operation  Deepfreeae. 

The  Deepfreeze  corresponded 
is  Louis  H.  “Bud”  Wacker,  wk 
left  Buffalo  Oct.  9  for  the  d«^ 
deep  south.  He  covered  th 
Korean  War  for  the  News. 

• 

*But  Sarge,  It  Soundt 
Better  This  Way!* 

Washinciox 
The  Army  has  admitted  that 
“an  overzealous  technician”  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  nude 
changes  in  press  copy  sent 
through  Conununications  Satd- 
lite  Courier  on  Oct.  4. 

The  last  paragraph  of  a  stay 
written  by  William  Hines,  sci¬ 
ence  writer  for  the  Washingtn 
Evening  Star,  to  be  relayed 
through  the  satellite  system,  had 
origfinally  said  that  the  tram- 
mission  “was  somewhat  of 
stimt,  but  nevertheless  was  an 
intrigpiing  operation.” 

Representative  John  E.  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  House  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcomnutteei 
wrote  Secretary  of  the  Amy 
Wilber  M.  Brucker  that  Sig^ 
Corps  personnel  had  subsUtw 
a  statement  that  “this  historical 
experiment  in  news-broadcaste 
may  well  be  the  forerunner  * 
tomorrow’s  mode  of  commua**’ 
tions.” 

The  Army  expressed  regret 
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This 
is  the 

SKILLionaire 


who  is  he? 

He  works  at  a  skilled  job,  in  a 
precision  industry,  and  carries 
home  a  pay  check  considerably 
bigger  than  the  national  average. 
He  is  the  man  on  the  street  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

He’s  proud,  inventive,  excit¬ 
able.  The  fuzzy  pipe  cleaner,  the 
fountain  pen,  the  five-day  week, 
the  first  machine  gun  and  the 
Kodak  camera  were  given  to  the 
world  by  the  city  of  the  SKILL- 
ionaires.® 

He  responds  to  fresh  ideas, 
new  products.  He  has  money  to 
spend,  and  he  spends  it.  Ask  the 
people  who  sell  Dowgard,  Alpine, 
Minute  Maid,  Millbrook  and 
many  other  successful  brands. 
They  tested  here  . . .  effectively. 


Statistics?  Spendable  income 
87,172  per  household.  70%  of 
homes  are  owner-occupied.  High¬ 
est  per-capita  giving  to  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest. 

Since  nearly  every  family  in 
metropolitan  Rochester  reads  one 
or  both  of  our  newspapers,  we 
know  the  SKILLionaires  very 
well. 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  uncom¬ 
mon  market  with  a  fast  pay-off 
we’ll  be  glad  to  introduce  you. 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  and 
DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE, 
Members:  Gannett  Group  of 
Newspapers.  Represented  by 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc., 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco. 


PROMOTION 


TV  Service  Dossier 
Ought  to  Be  Copied 


By  George  Wilt 

While  newspapers  have  ini¬ 
tiated  and  sponsored  thousands 
of  programs  of  community  serv¬ 
ice,  they  certainly  have  no  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  activities  in  this  area. 

Tangible  evidence  of  local 
public  affairs  programming  by 
television  stations  is  offered  in 
a  masterful  presentation,  “inter¬ 
action,”  published  this  week  by 
the  Television  Information  Office 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  The  288-page 
book  reports  over  a  thousand 
public  affairs  programs  and 
series  presented  in  162  cities  by 
264  stations  between  January, 
1969  and  June,  1960. 

‘Transfer  Quality’ 

Designed  to  provide  a  broad¬ 
casters  exchange  in  which  TV 
personnel  could  look  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  work  of  other  stations,  the 
book  is  the  result  of  a  survey 
of  562  television  stations  and 
their  public  affairs  program¬ 
ming.  In  compiling  and  editing 
the  1,038  program  entries,  em¬ 
phasis  was  given  to  the  “trans¬ 
fer  quality”  of  the  programs. 
The  accent  was  placed  on  what 
even  the  smallest  station  could 
do,  with  a  reasonable  invest¬ 
ment  of  imagination  and  effort, 
presenting  a  comprehensive  view 
of  what  the  field  is  doing — by 
stimulating,  provoking,  suggest¬ 
ing. 

Fifteen  chapters  —  including 
categories  devoted  to  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  Better  Schools,  Children 
and  Youth,  Safety  and  Law  En¬ 
forcement,  Farm  and  Conserva¬ 
tion,  Government  and  Politics, 


and  other  subjects  —  describe 
subject  matter  and  techniques 
involved  in  public  affairs  pro¬ 
grams.  Production  data,  includ¬ 
ing  preparation  and  rehearsal 
time,  staff  and  cameras  re¬ 
quired,  sets,  is  reported.  Each 
chapter  consists  of  a  general  in¬ 
troduction,  detailed  descriptions 
of  three  to  eight  programs,  and 
capsule  synopses  of  from  20  to 
100  programs. 

Many  of  the  programs  de¬ 
scribed  are  problem-oriented, 
some  editorial  in  nature,  and 
most  fill  an  urgent  community 
need. 

When  San  Antonio  was 
afflicted  by  a  rash  of  teen-age 
terrorism,  “COMMENT,”  a  daily 
five-minute  news  and  editorial 
program,  was  instrumental  in 
revitalizing  a  long-dormant 
state  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
knives,  guns,  brass  knuckles, 
and  other  such  weapons.  “COM¬ 
MENT”  produced  a  copy  of  the 
forgotten  law’,  filmed  the  dis¬ 
play  windows  of  half  a  dozen 
downtown  stores  that  were 
openly  selling  the  weapons,  and 
editorialized  for  a  crackdown. 

The  failure  of  a  school  bond 
issue  in  Seattle  meant  that  the 
public  schools’  kindergartens 
had  to  be  discontinued.  To  fill 
this  need,  a  station  organized  a 
five-day-a-week  “GOLDEN 
RULE  SCHOOL”  program, 
which  was  able  to  provide  much 
of  the  material  covered  in  the 
kindergarten  year  for  children 
at  home.  The  station  chose  a 
qualified  teacher  (with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  televised  kinder¬ 
garten  instruction)  and  was  able 


to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  taining  latest  figures  on  popai*, 
city  and  county  school  systems  tion,  income,  retail  sale*,  ne**. 
in  preparing  material  for  the  paper  and  magazine  circulation, 
programs.  employment  and  distribution,  » 

Once  ev’ery  month  in  its  now  available  in  a  lOO-p**, 
“THIS  IS  YOUR  COMMUN-  spiral-bound  book. 

ITY”  series,  a  station  in  Lan-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

sing,  Michigan,  helps  bridge  the  SEVEN  OUT  OF  TEN  ~  t 
separation  between  the  commim-  clever  series  of  full-page,  soft, 
ity  and  the  inmates  of  a  State  sell  house  ads,  prepare  by 
maximum  -  security  prison  by  Leonard  M.  Sive  &  Associates, 
presenting  a  “prison  special”.  Cincinnati  advertising  agency,  u 
The  prisoners,  some  of  them  now  appearing  in  the  Cineimuti 
professional  and  semi-prof es-  (Ohio)  Post  &  Times-Star,  d*. 
sionai  singers,  dancers,  and  co-  signed  to  get  across  as  pleasant- 
medians,  write  their  own  mate-  ly  as  possible  that  the  new^ 
rial,  including  original  songs.  In  paper  reaches  “seven  out  of  tea 
addition  to  the  informational  of  the  area’s  population.”  Copy 
and  entertainment  values  that  features  large  humorous  art, 
inhere  in  the  programs,  the  one-word  headlines  and  short 
prisoners  are  given  a  creative  copy, 
outlet,  and  the  prison’s  rehabili-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

tation  program  is  implicitly  METRO  ZONES  —  The  Oe- 
demonstrated.  troit  (Mich.)  News  announces 

The  presentation  of  the  tele-  ^  three-colored  folder,  witii 
vision  industry’s  public  affairs  that  advertisers  cm  now 

efforts  was  impressive  in  itself,  huy  any  one  of  seven  different 
The  glossy-covered,  inch-thick  zones,  or  any  combination  of 
book  boasted  handsome  typog-  zones, 
raphy  and  dramatic  full-page 

bleed  photographs.  It  looks  like  EXEC  TEAM  Tabloid-niie 
they’re  really  proud  of  their  folder  from  the  Los  Angelo 


Now  available 

FULL  COLOR 

Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve.-Wed.  Morn.  orThurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 

Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  10(X)  lines) 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  dt  Woodward,  Inc _ New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Soolaro,  Meeker  <£  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


METRO  ZONES  —  The  De- 
troit  (Mich.)  News  announce! 


efforts  in  this  ar«a. 
Newspaper  Effort  Suggested 


(Cal.)  Mirror  uses  newjqraper 
format  on  the  front  page  to  an¬ 
nounce  changes  in  key  executive 


Newsnaner  efforts  on  behalf  o"®  story  tellacf 

Newspaper  ettorts  on  oenaii  MirroPs  winning  the  Cali- 

of  community  activities  and  in  -  _ .  _ ,,  j  i  , 

the  public  interest  are  equally  'k*,* 

imnressive  to  be  sure  but  to  standing  metropolitan  story 
impressive,  to  be  sure,  but  to  ^nted  during  1969. 

this  columnist  s  recollection,  ^  *  *  * 

have  never  been  compiled  in  y—TT  rriTTni:.  mi. 
such  volume,  or  with  such  im- 
pact.  It  suggests  an  extremely  ’p 

worthwhile  project  for  NNPA’s  f  P™^ 

n  ui-  n  1  a-  that  would  enhance  the  cultural 

Public  Relations  program,  possi-  a  ^  -i-j.  t, 

bly  in  conjunction  with  the  ®"^ronment  of  the  cit^;jj,y 
ANPA’s  Newspaper  Informa-  I-  Newborn,  circulation  dir^t 
tion  Service.  A  compilation  of  ^nd  h,s  staff  came  up  ^th  a 
the  numerous  community  proj-  Packaged  course  designed  for 
ects  sponsored  by  newspa^rs,  ^.S.  A^y  to  teach  soldier! 
and  documented  with  remits  languages  by  the  audu^h^ 
could  provide  a  dramatic  dem-  approach.  Crown  Publi shim 
onstration  of  the  responsibility  Company,  under  the  Post’s  di- 
of  the  press  to  community  and  Prepared  records  to 

public  ^airs.  Entries  submitted  German,  Ital- 

by  newspapers  for  Editor  &  lan  Spariish  Russian,  Hebrew 

PUBUSHER’s  annual  awards  for  ®P«^ 

public  service  would  provide  an  P^^*s  . 

excellent  basic  source  of  infor-  fke  Post  is  offering  the  laa- 
1  mation  in  this  field.  guage  courses  now  for  $1  and 


Of  course  this  is  no  nickel-  five  consec^vely  nunibered  m- 
and-dime  project.  The  TV  in-  ^h®  pap«. 

dustry’s  publication  is  part  of 

their  half-million-dollar-per  Mr.  Newborn 

year  information  program. 

Newspapers  can’t  afford  to  let  opening  up  location 

the  television  industry’s  colla- 

tion  stand  alone.  An  equally  sides  increasing  newsstand 

comprehensive  and  moi^  con-  ^  ®  ^  V  ^ 

elusive  effort  showine  what  Furthermore,  the  whole  idea  is 
elusive  enore  snowing  wnat  self-liquidating.” 

newspapers  have  done  and  are  ^  . 

doing  is  obviously  called  for,  course  consists  of  four  hi-n 


even  if  the  packaging  is  a  little  records  and  each  record  is  at- 
less  glamorous.  companied  by  a  conversational 

^  ^  manual.  There  are  10  lessons  on 

each  record  (except  Russian). 
SOUTH  BEND  MARKET  —  Each  record  is  labeled  “N** 
The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  York  Post  Learn-A-Langnap 
1960  Market  Data  Book,  con-  Record  Course.” 
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Now  You  Can  Try  The  Beautiful  New 

BLUE  RIBBON 
CONTRAST  MAT 

Instantly  Popular  With  All  Users 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


The  Ckmtrast  is  an  entirely  new  mat  in  the  BVwe  Ribbon 
Line  featuring  Color  Contrast  with  Beavtiful  Reproduc¬ 
tion  ★  Ample  Casts  ★  Fine  Release  ★  Accurate  Register 


FOR  SAMPLES  or  DEMONSTRATIONS,  WRITE 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Hearst  Trophies 
To  Los  Angeles 
And  Milwaukee 

Winners  of  the  annual  prizes 
in  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Photography  contests 
were  posted  this  week.  A  total 
of  $20,900  has  been  paid  in 
prizes  for  work  done  Sept.  1, 
1959  through  Aug.  31,  1960. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
received  the  Chief  trophy,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  “Best-Written-Hearst- 
Newspaper”  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  won  the  John  Randolph 
Hearst  Memorial  trophy  for 
photography. 

Individual  prizewinners  were: 

Heads  or  captions  —  Francis 
Rivett,  Albany  Times-Union, 
$600  for  “Van  D  At  Last  Gives 
the  Right  Answers”;  William  J. 
Harris,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
$300  for  “Police  Say  Cyclist 
Went  Souseast  Then  Souswest.”; 
Fred  Robson,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  $200  for  “Sign 
Painter  Had  a  Bad  I.” 

Humorous  or  Light  —  Frank 
Elmquist,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express,  $500;  Frank  McGrath, 
Boston  Evening  American,  $300; 
and  George  Murphy,  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  Examiner,  $200. 

Feature  —  Gordon  Hillman, 
Boston  Daily  Record,  $500;  Sid¬ 
ney  Fields,  New  York  Mirror, 
$300;  and  Harry  Taylor,  Detroit 
Times,  $200. 

Sports  —  Hugh  Bradley,  New 
York  Journal- American,  $500; 
Royal  Brougham,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  $300;  and  Morton 
Moss,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
$200. 

Straight  news  —  Eleanor 
Gamer  Black,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  $500  for  her  eye-witness 
story  of  the  execution  of  Caryl 
Chessman;  George  Carpozi  Jr., 
New  York  Journal- American, 
$300  for  his  phone  interview  on 
the  death  of  Errol  Flynn;  Will 
Stevens,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  S.  A.  Desick,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  each  $100. 

Photo  Prizes 

Photography  —  $500  each  to 
Bill  Stahl,  New  York  Mirror, 
for  a  picture  of  a  small  boy 
playing  with  a  toy  train  on  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road  tracks 
during  a  strike;  Randy  McKay, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  coast  guardsman  res¬ 
cuing  a  deer;  and  James  Sav¬ 
age,  Detroit  Times,  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  victory  dance  by  a 
Detroit  ballplayer  after  hitting 
a  home  run. 


editorial  WORKS  HOP 


WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 

Partners  in  Crime — 11 

(One  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  widely  publicized 
criticisms  of  American  English  by  Henry  George  Strauss, 
Baron  Conesford.) 

Lord  Conesford  seems  unaware  that  America  has  pro¬ 
duced,  since  the  war,  a  first-rate  critic  of  what  he  calls 
pompous  and  illiterate  writing,  who  has  reduced,  or  the 
word  may  be  elevated,  simple  language  to  a  science.  I 
am  referring  to  Rudolf  Flesch,  whose  books.  The  Art 
of  Plain  Talk  and  The  Art  of  Readable  Writing,  have 
had  enormous  infiuence. 

There  are  those  who  equate  Flesch  with  the  devil 
because  he  gave  mathematical  expression  to  the  basis 
for  lucid  writing.  People  who  regard  writing  primarily 
as  an  art  were  bound  to  be  affronted  by  the  idea  that 
a  formula  might  be  used  to  improve  it.  Flesch’s  work  is 
of  great  value,  however,  without  the  formula,  which 
he  offered  only  as  a  yardstick. 

Lord  Conesford  also  overlooked  Maury’  Maverick,  whose 
classic  essay  on  gobbledygook  in  1944  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  kind  of  analysis  of  officialese  that  Sir  Ernest 
Gowers  has  performed  more  recently  in  England,  to  the 
edification  of  his  lordship.  Lord  Conesford  has  referred 
to  Sir  Ernest’s  book.  The  Complete  Plain  Words  (pub- 
li.shed  in  this  country  under  the  title  Plain  TFords,  Their 
ABC),  as  the  most  practical  work  on  the  subject.  This 
work,  though  admirable,  does  not  touch  Flesch’s  writ¬ 
ings,  either  in  depth  or  in  scope.  It  is  devoted  mainly 
to  officialese. 

Examination  of  Lord  Conesford’s  indictments  of  us 
shows  that  he  drew  heavily  on  Sir  Ernest’s  book.  Of 
31  expressions  he  has  repeatedly  criticized  as  American 
corruptions,  15  came  from  that  source,  which  is  aimed 
at  an  English  audience  and  uses  examples  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Sir  Ernest’s  book  includes  excerpts  from  letters 
Lord  Conesford  had  written  to  the  Times  of  London, 
and  so  they  were  seen  to  be  busily  scratching  each  other’s 
backs.  Many  admirers  of  the  late  H.  L.  Mencken  must 
have  been  saddened  to  see  his  name  taken  in  vain  by 
Lord  Conesford,  for  the  baron’s  gaseous  utterances  arc 
precisely  the  kind  of  thing  the  Sage  of  Baltimore  de¬ 
lighted  in  puncturing. 

Some  of  Lord  Conesford’s  criticisms  concerned  words 
whose  meanings  are  changing,  or,  more  exactly,  words 
that  are  acquiring  new  meanings.  His  approach  to  usage  | 
appears  to  be  the  discredited  one  that  assumes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  vague  but  supreme  authority  to  which  ques¬ 
tionable  usages  may  be  appealed.  This  approach  has  had 
no  standing  among  linguists  for  the  last  half-century 
or  more.  The  study  of  both  usage  and  grammar  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  quasi-mystical  dogma  of  the  kind  Lord 
Conesford  espouses  to  an  empirical  discipline. 

A  basic  principle  of  that  discipline  is  that  words  mean 
what  the  great  body  of  their  users  think  they  mean. 
When  there  is  a  change  in  the  consensus  as  to  what  a 
word  means,  however  capricious,  everything  does  and 
must  give  way — Hie  dictionaries,  the  pedants,  and  even 
the  Lords  Conesford.  Change  in  the  meanings  of  words 
is  a  mysterious  process,  but  this  much  is  certain:  there 
is  no  evidence  that  criticism  of  new  developments  has 
ever  had  any  appreciable  effect.  Lord  Conesford  might  as 
well  try  to  stop  a  glacier  with  a  blowtorch  as  attempt  to 
arrest  change  in  language  by  dogmatically  criticizing  it. 

Very  little  inspection  of  a  dictionary  is  required  to 
show  that  most  words  have  a  series  of  meanings,  and  that 
few  words  mean  anything  explicit  or  unmistakable  stand¬ 
ing  alone.  Words  become  exact  only  in  a  framework  of 
other  words,  or  context.  When  a  word  acquires  a  new 
meaning,  the  old  one  generally  survives  side  by  side  with 
the  new.  Many  of  the  innovations  that  have  horrified 
Lord  Conesford  are  of  this  kind.  How  can  he  say  the 
language  is  being  impoverished,  when  in  fact  it  is  ac¬ 
quiring  new  shadings  of  expression  without  losing  the 
old  ones? 
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is  for  keeping  "tabs"  on 

the  cap  "T"  in  Teletype. 

^  Thanks  for  remembering  it 
is  a  registered  trademark. 


TELETYPE 

CORPORATION 

suBsiDiAiiv  or  Western  Electric  Company  inc. 


DEPT,  52K,  5»5  TOOHY  AVE..  SKOKIE,  ILL. 
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Windsor  _ 


stumping  toiirs  are  so  muct 
a  part  of  the  American  electlor 
campaign  that  no  one  but  th( 
most  courageous  would  dare  tc 
suggest  they  be  ended.  Whethei 
such  tours  sway  many  votes  ma) 
be  open  to  debate,  but  the  polit¬ 
ical  experts  agree  thaft  they  dc 
kindle  interest  in  the  election 
and  so  draw  voters  to  the  polls 
While  television  and  radio  have 
done  much  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  reaching  great  masses 
of  the  electorate,  old  time  strat¬ 
egists  still  believe  strongly  ir 
the  appeal  of  local  appeaiunces 


Stamping  tours  are  so  much 
ipirt  of  the  American  election 
ampaign  that  no  one  but  the 
aost  courageous  would  dare  to 
aggest  they  be  ended.  Whether 
Mch  tours  sway  many  votes  may 
Jeopen  to  debate,  but  the  polit- 
od  experts  agree  that  they  do 
tindle  interest  in  the  election 
ffld  so  draw  voters  to  the  polls. 
While  television  and  radio  have 
loM  much  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  reaching  great  masses 
of  the  electorate,  old  time  strat¬ 
egists  still  believe  strongly  in 
pe  appeal  of  local  appearances. 


THE  CHOICE 
TO  YOU 

Here  are 
four  leading 
legibility  faces... 

which  do 

you  prefer? 


Regal  □ 

stumping  tovirs  are  so  much 
a  part  of  the  American  election 
campaign  that  no  one  but  the 
most  courageous  would  dsuc  to 
suggest  they  be  ended.  Whether 
such  tours  sway  many  votes  may 
be  open  to  debate,  but  the  polit¬ 
ical  experts  agree  that  they  do 
kindle  interest  in  the  election 
and  so  draw  voters  to  the  polls. 
While  television  and  radio  have 
done  much  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  reaching  great  masses 
of  the  electorate,  old  time  strat¬ 
egists  still  believe  strongly  in 
the  appeal  of  local  appearances. 


Imperial  □ 

Stumping  tours  are  so  much 
a  part  of  the  American  election 
campaign  that  no  one  but  the 
most  courageous  would  dare  to 
suggest  they  be  ended.  Whether 
such  tours  sway  many  votes  may 
be  open  to  debate,  but  the  polit¬ 
ical  experts  agree  that  they  do 
kindle  interest  in  the  election 
and  so  draw  voters  to  the  polls. 
While  television  and  radio  have 
done  much  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  reaching  great  masses 
of  the  electorate,  old  time  strat¬ 
egists  still  believe  strongly  in 
the  appeal  of  local  appearances. 
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Situationer 
Stories  Top 
Editors’  Poll 


What  types  of  stories  did  edi¬ 
tors  request  most  and  praise 
highest  when  they  were  delivered 
to  them  during  this  election 
year? 

The  annual  report  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  continuing  study 
committee  says  the  editors  most 
frequently  asked  for  situationer 
stories.  Laudatory  letters  and 
messages  were  drawn  chiefly  by 
personality  copy. 

This  assessment  of  editors’ 
likes  also  included  the  observa¬ 
tion  “for  what  it  may  be  worth,” 
that  editors’  suggestions  for 
stories  and  their  criticisms  de¬ 
creased  as  the  tempo  of  the 
election  campaign  coverage  in¬ 
creased  after  the  conventions  in 
July. 

The  committee,  headed  by  E. 
P.  Derthick  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  as  chairman,  and 
Howard  C.  Cleavinger  of  the 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  co- 
chairman,  said  the  news  service’s 
coverage  of  the  political  year 
was  “outstanding.”  The  report 


will  be  presented  at  the  aimual 
APME  meeting,  Nov.  14-19  at 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Editor’s  Instructions 

The  report  noted  that  special 
instructions  and  planning  guided 
the  AP  staff,  citing  an  August 
staff  memo  from  Alan  J.  Gould, 
executive  editor,  which  said  in 
part: 

“In  political  stories,  as  in 
other  copy,  we  need  accurate 
descriptive  writing.  How  does 
the  man  look?  Is  he  hoarse? 
How  does  the  crowd  react?  We 
do  not  want  a  lot  of  generalized 
adjectives  or  fancy  writing.  .  .  . 

“We  want  to  include  in  our 
stories  essential  background  in 
order  to  put  statements  in  per¬ 
spective  for  the  readers,”  the 
memo  said,  “But  we  must  beware 
of  unsupported  conclusions  on 
our  part,  or  gratuitous  charac¬ 
terizations,  and  be  sure  to  ex¬ 
ercise  our  best  detached  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment  both  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  handling  stories.” 

A  special  assignment  placed 
Arthur  Edson  and  Reiman  (Pat) 
Morin  on  the  trail  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  with  instructions  to  ignore 
the  spot  news  which  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Edson  and  Morin  were  told 
to  “stay  with  the  candidates, 
watch  them,  watch  the  crowd. 


get  to  know  the  respective  staffs, 
and  then  after  a  few  days  of 
close  observation  write  situa- 
tioners  on  the  personalities.” 

“The  play  on  this  type  of  copy 
and  comments  clearing  through 
the  committee  encouraged  AP 
to  continue  such  assignments,” 
the  report  stated. 


Combination 
Is  Effected 
In  Wichita 


do 


picture 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read ! 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW  .  .  . 

WRIT!  . . .  MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


Wichita,  Km, 

*  The  combined  Wichita  EagU 

and  Wichita  Beacon  is  experi- 
A  TA  I  growing  pains  in  the 

A  Lf  ^1  |h  form  of  insufficient  supplements, 

U.  comics  and  special  features  for 
j  ^  ,  the  Sunday  editions  which  an 

dominations  ‘j”* 

and  shipped  here.  There  just 
A  T  •  a  J  were  not  enough  to  go  around 

in  a  larger  circulation  which  ii 
being  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
Nominations  to  fill  10  vacan-  combined  subscribers’  lista 
cies  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Manager  Jack  Speer 

the  Associated  Press  Managing  architects  are  working  on 

Editors  Association  have  been  remodeling  and  ex- 

announced  by  the  Nominating  Panding  the  seven-year-old  Bea- 
Committee  headed  by  A.  Vernon  con  newspaper  plant  which  even- 
Croop  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  dually  will  become  the  new  home 
Times-Union  Wichita  newspapers. 

Voting  will  take  place  at  the  Ironically,  the  Eagle,  whid 
annual  APME  meeting  in  purchased  the  Beacon  i^ently^^ 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-19.  complet^  plans  June  28 

Fourteen  nominees  will  con-  construction  of  a  new  plant 

test  for  seven  regular  vacancies  ^  colored  Pictare 

on  the  24-man  board,  caused  by  J**  I**®  office  of  what  w'ould  have 
expiring  terms,  and  to  serve  for  the  uew  Eagle  plant,  a 

three  years.  They  are:  three-story  building. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago  ^  Probably  will  be  nrces^ 
Sun-Times;  Everest  P.  Der-  1°  add  another  floor  to  the  Bea- 
thick,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  building. 

Ted  Durein,  Monterey  Penin-  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 
sula  Herald  (incumbent) ;  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Fallon,  Toledo  Blade  The  newspaper  now  is  pub- 
(incumbent) ;  Daryle  M.  Feld-  lished  as  the  Wichita  ligle 
meir,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  (morning),  the  Evening  Eagle 
Ernest  Gueymard,  Baton  Rouge  and  Beacon,  and  the  Wichita 
State-Times;  I.  William  Hill,  Sunday  Eagle  and  Wichita  Bea- 
Washington  Evening  Star;  Har-  con. 

rison  Lang  Rogers,  Joplin  Globe  Circulation  has  climbed  to 
and  News  Herald;  George  176,000  Sunday,  130,000  for  the 
Rosenberg,  Tucson  Daily  Citi-  morning  edition  and  90  to  96,000 
zen;  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica  evening. 

Observer-Dispatch;  Edward  T.  The  company  has  absorbed 
Stone,  Seattle  Post-Intelli-  about  one-third  of  the  Beacon 
gencer;  Gene  Thome,  Waterloo  work  force,  including  11  from 
Daily  Courier;  Mason  Walsh,  the  news  staff  and  50  in  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  Richard  mechanical  departments. 

L.  Young  Jr.,  Charlotte  News.  Newsmen  who  joined  the 
Nominated  for  a  directorship  Eagle  staff  were  the  Beacon 
representing  cities  of  less  than  managing  editor,  Ted  Brook*: 
50,000  population  are:  Charles  assistant  m.e.  Gil  Rector;  citj 
S.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  editor  Omer  C.  Beldon  Jr-I 
Free  iMnce-Star,  and  Richard  Dorothy  Wood,  assistant  edi- 
D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  torial  writer;  Sidney  Coleman, 
Oak  Ridger.  market  ed.;  Joe  Gilmartm, 

Pour  nominees  will  contest  for  sports  ed.;  chief  photograjAei 
two  unexpired,  two-year  terms  Jerry  Clark;  reporters  Frari 
on  the  board  caused  by  the  death  Good,  Dale  Daugherty  and  Bill 
of  Roderick  J.  Watts,  Houston  Schul;  and  wire  editor  Richard 
Chronicle,  and  the  resigpiation  Webster.  Mr.  Gilmartin  will  be 
of  Kenneth  L.  Simms,  San  Diego  sports  editor  of  the  Morning 
Tribune,  who  is  no  longer  in  the  Eagle. 

news  department  of  the  Copley  Mr.  Speer  indicated  that  the 
Newspapers.  Evening  Eagle  and  Beacon 

'Nominated  for  these  posts  would  be  pretty  much  limited  to 
are:  G.  William  Churchill,  Nash-  countywide  circulation  as  in  tte 
viUe  Tennessean;  Ernest  Cutts,  past  but  an  intensive  effort  will 
Charleston  Post;  Bob  Eddy,  St.  be  made  to  develop  the  Morn- 
Paul  Pioneer-Press;  John  J.  ing  Elagle  into  a  statewide  ptd*" 
Powers,  South  Bend  Tribune.  lication. 
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Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 
The  newspaper  now  is  pub- 


Mr.  Speer  indicated  that  th« 
Evening  Eagle  and  Beacon 
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YESTERDAY  —  Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  automobiles  were  jeered  as  well  as  cheered,  gasoline 
was  dispensed  by  hand.  It  was  poured  from  a  measuring  can  into  the  tank  through  a  chamois-screened 
funnel.  Remember?  Later,  it  was  hand-pumped  into  a  glass  bowl  on  top  and  flowed  by  gravity  down 
through  the  hose. 


TODAY — modern  service  stations  have  automatic,  meter-computing  pumps.  Texaco  alone  has  over 
38,000  stations  in  the  U.S.A.  They  are  manned  by  skilled  Texaco  Dealers,  offering  quality  Texaco 
products.  Aided  by  research  and  the  most  modern  refining  and  transportation  techniques,  Texaco  has 
become  one  of  America’s  leading  petroleum  marketers. 

iJljAAvjU  ® 


THIS  MAJOR  BREAK  THROUGH 


can  stop  the  spiral  of  increasing  pi 


GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  H 


g  production  costs 


Almost  any  sujaerlative  could  properly  describe 
this  all-new  press,  but  your  interest  isn’t  built  on 
boasts— but  on  benefits! 

Here  are  a  few:  New /aster  color  change— (aster  than 
you  can  lead  a  web.  New  bonus  space  for  the  press¬ 
man.  70,000  p.p.h.  now  possible.  New  balanced  drive. 
New  centralized  controls.  Many  more  major  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  are  incorporated  in 
the  new  Headliner  Mark  11’.  All  add  up  to  exclusive 
economies  for  easier,  faster  operation  . . .  increased 
production  at  lower  operating  costs. 

We’ll  be  proud  to  tell  you  more  about  the  new 
Headliner  Mark  II  and  discuss  its  features  in  re¬ 
lation  to  your  operation.  You  may  also  be  interested 
in  our  many  recent  improvements  in  the  Headliner 
Mark  I,  still  preferred  by  many  publishers. 


New  ink  feeding  method,  Goss  patented,  utilizes 
continuous  feed  and  the  knurled  Micrometric  self-clean¬ 
ing  ink  feed  roller  shown  above — produces  a  finer  pattern 
ink  flow.  The  Goss  Continuous  Ink  Feed  System  provides 
a  flow  of  ink  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  There’s  no 
pulsation,  surging  or  repetition  of  type  and  cut  patterns. 
(Photo  at  right)  New  patented  semi-automatic  roller  sockets 
for  controlling  accurate  roller  settings  . . .  easily  unlocked, 
adjusted  and  reset  automatically  to  a  predetermined  flat. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts ...  engineering,  service 


and  manufacturing... industry- wide  and  world- wide  '  O 


TOTAL 

CIRCULATION 

of  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
is  at  an  All-Time  High  .  . . 

3,956,560 

that  figure  is  Not  a  Guess 
Not  a  Rating 
it  is,  an  actual  audit 
of  paid  circulation 


Canadians  Spend  over  70  Million  Dollars  a  year 
for  their  Daily  Newspapers 


Canadian  Daily  Newsfv^per  Publishers  Association 


55  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario  •  1.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager 


Calif.  Daily  Merges 
With  ‘Careen  Sheet’ 

Wilmington,  Calif. 

The  Wilmington  Press-Jour- 
mii,  California’s  oldest  daily 
newspap"  r.  has  joined  forces 
with  the  Harbor  Mail,  with  the 
result  that  the  Press-Journal’s 
Shopping  News  has  been  merged 
with  the  Harbor  Mail,  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  the  Green  Sheet. 

Terms  of  the  sale  of  the  Har¬ 
bor  Mail  to  Edward  L.  Fike, 
president  of  the  Press-Journal, 
were  not  disclosed.  L.  O.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  publisher  of  the  weekly, 
will  sen  e  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company.  Ed  Deffen- 
baufdi  of  fhe  Press-Journal  is 
publisher  of  the  combined  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  aiinouncement  explained 
that  the  joint  operation  will 
strengthen  resistance  to  efforts 
by  newspapers  of  neighboring 
cities  to  “take  over”  the  Harbor 
area.  Advertisers  in  the  Harbor 
Mail  will  receive  the  Press- 
Journal  circulation  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  A  40-page  edition 
of  the  i)aper  followed  the  con¬ 
solidation. 


Horni^hs  Sell  Out 
To  Weekly  Partners 

Springfield,  Ore. 

A  three-way  partnership 
formed  in  1954  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  P.  Homish,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nelson  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Wiggins 
purchased  the  Springfield  News 
has  been  dissolved  with  the  sale 
of  the  Homish  interests  to  the 
other  two  partners  who  will 
form  a  new  partnership. 

Mr.  Homish,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  News  since  1954, 
has  accepted  an  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  position  with  the  Spring- 
field  division  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation,  a  lumber 
firm. 

Alden  H.  Munson,  until  re¬ 
cently  publisher  of  the  New 
Plymouth  (Idaho)  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  News. 


3  Chicagoans  Buy 
Twin  Ohio  Weeklies 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio 

Three  Chicagoans,  M.  L. 
Deever,  Marjorie  Douglas  and 
Patricia  Muller,  have  purchased 
the  St.  Clairstnlle  Gazette  and 
Chronicle,  twin  county-seat 
weeklies. 

The  sellers,  Russell  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Frey,  have  purchased  the 
BoonviUe  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and 
an  affiliate  commercial  printing 
business,  the  Willard  Press,  in¬ 
cluding  two  buildings  which 
house  the  plant  and  offices  and 
a  local  department  store,  from 
the  estate  of  Clayton  A.  Musser. 
*  *  « 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Landers  has  purchased 
the  tri-weekly  Saugerties  Post 


and  weekly  Kingston  Ulster- 
Press  from  Howard  E.  Silber- 
stein,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Catskill  Daily  Mail.  Mr. 
Landers  and  his  two  sons,  Ever¬ 
ett  and  Sherwood,  own  the  Red 
Hook  Dutchess  County  Joumad, 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Townsman, 
and  Hyde  Park  Townsman.  Mr. 
Silberstein  also  owns  the  Cox- 
sackie  Union-News  and  Green 
County  Examiner-Recorder. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Plymouth,  Wis. 

The  K-Print  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Sheboygan  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  semi-weekly  Plym- 
mouth  Review  for  C.  Marsh  Ga¬ 
briel.  The  firm,  which  publishes 
the  Sheboygan  County  Shopper, 
has  named  Gene  Divine,  former 
state  and  farm  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  Press,  as  editor  of 
the  firm  and  coordinator  of  its 


news  activities.  Art  Mueller  of 
the  Review  staff  was  named  Re¬ 
view  editor. 

*  *  * 

Heppner,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Penland 
have  sold  the  Hepjmer  Gazette- 
Times  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Wildman,  former  publishers  of 
Arizona  and  Midwestern  news¬ 
papers. 

»  *  « 

Frostburg,  Md. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Rosen¬ 
baum  and  Ray  A.  Carroll  have 
purchased  the  Frostburg  Alle¬ 
gany  Citizen  from  Michael 
Prendergast,  who  retired  from 
the  publishing  field  due  to  ill 
health.  The  newly-formed  cor¬ 
porate  group  known  as  Rosen¬ 
baum  Enterprises,  Inc.,  will  also 
operate  an  advertising  agency. 


.Announcement 

Long  Interest  In  Hnntington 
Newspapers  and  TV  Are  Sold 

I  Editor  &  Publisher,  August  13,  I960 


Daily  Sells  Weekly 
To  Rival  Newspaper 

CWITEZ,  Colo. 

The  Durango-Cortez  Heradd 
here  returned  exclusively  to  the 
<i»ily  and  Sunday  field  when  it 
sold  the  weekly  Cortez  Sentinel, 
published  Thursdays,  to  the 
semi-weekly  Montezuma  Valley 
loumal. 

The  Journal  is  published  in 
Cortez  by  the  families  of  C. 

Dewey  and  Russ  Brown. 

Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.,  pub-  cn  r»  *  i 

Mer  of  the  Herald,  announced  “  East  58th  Street 

diat  the  daily  has  occupied  the  New  York  22,  N,  Y, 

present  quarters  of  the  Sentinel 
ind  opened  a  Cortez  bureau. 
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Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  —  held  for  33  years  by  the 
Long  family  —  has  been  sold 
to  the  company.  Walker  Long, 
chairman  of  the  board,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Stock  sold  to  the  company, 
which  operates  three  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tion,  includes  holdings  of  Mr. 
Long,  his  wife,  Eloise  C.  Long 
and  the  estate  of  Col.  J.  H. 
Long. 

With  this  sale  control  of  the 
company  passes  from  the  Long 
family  to  the  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald  Company. 


W.  D.  Birke,  is  president  of 
the  Herald  company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald-Dispatch. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

Announced  at  the  same  time 
was  the  sale  of  the  building 
which  has  been  the  home  of  the 
company  since  its  organization 
in  August,  1927. 

No  announcement  was  made 
about  prices  paid  in  either 
transaction,  but  it  was  known 
to  aggregate  several  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  transactions  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker. 


Transaction  Negotiated  by 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant 


ELdorado  5-0405 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Thomas  R.  Dash,  drama  critic  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  last 
week  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics’  Circle. 
Mr.  Dash  is  the  retiring  president 
of  The  Drama  Desk,  the  group  of 
editors  and  reporters  covering  the 
theater.  He  is  the  first  to  hold  the 
chairmanship  in  the  two  leading 
New  York  organizations  of  critics 
and  theater  editors. 


Walter  Mathews,  defense  editor  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  assist  Fairchild’s  Baltimore 
bureau  staff  in  covering  the  East 
Coast  Conference  on  Aeronautical  & 
Navigational  Electronics  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Oct.  23-26. 


Fairchild’s  Business  Book  Division 
has  just  published  a  new  book  for 
designers  and  patternmakers,  en¬ 
titled  “Designing  Apparel  Through 
the  Flat  Pattern.”  The  book,  which 
presents  the  most  modern  approach 
to  designing  apparel,  is  used  as  a 
textbook  by  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  authors  are  Ernes¬ 
tine  Kopp,  Vittorina  Rolfo  and 
Beatrice  Zelin,  all  members  of  the 
design  department  of  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  $10  a  copy. 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Louis  news  staffs  of  Fair- 
child  Publications  will  take  part  in 
covering  the  National  Shoe  Fair  in 
Chicago  Oct.  21-25  for  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS.  William  Pyle,  editor,  will 
head  a  group  from  New  York; 
Vilma  Barr  will  attend  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Neal  Fahy  from  St. 
Louis.  Two  extra  daily  editions  of 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  Show,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  weekly  edition. 


Timeliness  is  the  theme  of  a  Fair- 
child  Publications  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  theme  is  built  with  action,  on- 
the-scene  photos  and  exclamatory 
heads  to  show  potential  advertisers 
and  subscribers  how  Fairchild 
papers  produce  immediate  action. 
The  campaign  consists  of  24  444-line 
ads,  running  in  groups  of  four  in¬ 
sertions,  Tuesday  through  Friday, 
every  third  week. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fubitthori  of 

Doily  Nows  Record,  Women's  Wear  Doily, 
Home  Furnishin9s  Doily,  Supermarket  News, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  News,  Directories, 
Metolworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Books. 


Editor,  GM  Named 
On  Perry  Newspapers 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Appointments  to  two  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  on  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal  have  been 
announced  by  Braden  Ball,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Julius  G.  Grice  Jr.,  auditor 
since  1957,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  two  John 
H.  Perry  newspapers  here. 

Don  L.  Hogan,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  papers  and  columnist 
for  the  News,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  News  editorial 
page. 

Marion  T,  Gaines  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  Journal 
editorial  page.  Harold  C.  Stokes 
is  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Ball  said  separation  of 
the  editorship  of  the  two  edi¬ 
torial  pages  will  serve  to  further 
emphasize  the  individual  person¬ 
alities  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Mr.  Grice,  a  native  of  Pensa¬ 
cola,  joined  the  News-Journal 
in  1948.  Mr.  Hogan  is  a  32-year 
veteran  with  the  Pensacola 
newspapers. 

• 

Avery  Means  Will  Edit 
Oeker  Publications 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  appointment  of  Avery 
Means  as  editor  of  the  six 
Ocker  neighborhood  newspapers 
here  has  been  announced  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ocker  Elias,  publisher. 

Mr.  Means  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bainbridge  (Ga.) 
Post,  with  the  Perry  newspapers 
in  Florida,  and  a  police  reporter 
and  daily  columnist  for  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Gallagher,  now 
with  his  own  public  relations 
firm. 

Appointments  Made 
For  Editorial  Page 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
has  appointed  Fraser  Robertson 
as  associate  editor  and  Richard 
J.  Needham  as  chief  editorial 
writer. 

Mr.  Robertson,  who  wrote  the 
column,  “Looking  Into  Busi¬ 
ness,”  on  the  financial  pages, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page.  Mr.  Needham,  who  has 
wide  newspaper  experience  in 
Canada,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  editorial 
board  for  nine  years. 

• 

Men^s  Fashions 

Los  Angeles 

Lenny  Berman  is  author  of  a 
new  Thursday  men’s  fashion 
column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror. 


personal 


FRATERNAL  PARENT — Recent  election  put  Robert  Krauch,  left,  on  tlit 
board  of  directors  of  Los  Angeles  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Dalta 
Chi.  His  father,  Herbert  H.  Krauch,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express.  already  a  member  of  SDX  board,  congratulates  him.  Robert, 
too,  works  for  the  Herex. 


Kay  Lund,  1960  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism  —  to  White  House 
news  staff. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Gail  Metzner  —  re¬ 
signed  as  fashion  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  to  wed 
Larry  Jinks,  former  Observer 
city  editor  now  with  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Gotten,  former  art  edi¬ 
tor  and  feature  writer,  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican  —  to 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier-Press'  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Bryant  —  from  UPI 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  manager  of 
UPI  Mobile,  Ala.,  succeeding 
William  King,  in  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

*  *  * 

F.  J.  Gilbridb,  state  editor, 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  — 
new  president  of  South  Dakota 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  D.  (Ben)  Laime,  city 
desk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 

—  to  state  desk.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

4>  *  * 

Marjorie  Havican,  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 

—  to  staff.  Town  and  Village, 
New  York.  Patricia  McEwan, 
John  Nelson  and  Arthur 
Schmidt  —  to  Republican  city 
room. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Stroud  —  from  city  desk 
to  editorial  page  editor.  Pine 


Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial.  JlM^lY 
Atkinson  —  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  t 

Edward  W.  Evers  —  named 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat.  He  continues  in  charge  of 
production. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Long  — 
named  publisher  of  the  Hunt- 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser. 

*  *  « 

Dan  Sellard,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  —  recipient  of 
the  Oregon  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety’s  award  for  excellence  in 
medical  reporting. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Reginald  A.  Garratt  —  from 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Press  to 
news  and  advertising  staff.  Cot¬ 
tage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel. 

«  *  « 

Gordon  R.  Ross,  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register  -  Guard  —  to 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening  Cour¬ 
ier  as  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  Hardin,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bay  City  (Tex.) 
News  —  to  the  Oakridge  (Ore.) 
Telegram  as  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  Hampel  Jr. — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Northwest  Reporter.  Richabd 
Chandl£R,  former  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review  —  to  Reporter 
advertising  manager. 
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Mair  to  Triangle 

PllILADEXPHIA 
Brucp  Mair,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Eeu'!^,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  lalwr  relations  director 
for  Triangle  Publications,  Inc. 
Before  his  Perth  Amboy  post, 
he  was  executive  editor  of  the 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times, 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald. 

*  «  ♦ 

Charuis  Custer,  w’ho  recent¬ 
ly  earned  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  —  to 
la  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  as 
reporter. 

*  * 

John  Shevlin,  advertising 
manager.  Colonial  Chevrolet  — 
to  retail  advertising  staff,  .Vor- 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian- Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star.  R.  Burke,  office 
manager,  Cain  Electronics  Com¬ 
pany  —  to  layout  artist,  copy 
service,  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Plano,  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1947  —  named 
managing  editor,  IVausa?^ 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Philip  J.  Sanders. 

*  *  « 

William  R.  Eckiiof  —  from 
city  desk,  .Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  News  to  public 
information  officer.  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Vehicles  at  $9,950 
a  year. 

*  *  * 

George  Wiluamson  —  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  Paris 
bureau  to  the  Chicago  bureau. 
Dan  Cortz  —  from  the  Detroit 
bureau  to  Paris. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald,  one¬ 
time  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
staffer  —  now  a  principal  as¬ 
sociate  in  John  Moynahan  & 
(3o.,  New  York  PR  firm. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Mack,  former  UPI 
reporter  at  Albany  —  from  the 
.\merican  Petroleum  Institute 
to  American  Airlines  PR  staff. 

*  *  * 

Kia^so  Sturgeon,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Beacon — to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Louisville,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  Randall,  now  at 
Indiana  University. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Midura,  sports  editor, 
Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Dispatch 
—to  sports  desk,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Oaily  Press. 

*  *  * 

Woodruff  Clark,  formerly 

editor  sc  publisher 


with  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star — ^to  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 
quirer  Sunday  department. 

«  *  * 

Ken  Pearce,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  city  desk 
— to  city  desk,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post.  Eva  Hodges — to  religion 
editor.  Post. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Albright,  city  desk, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News — resigned  to  handle  press 
relations  for  Wyoming  Demo¬ 
crat  Hepburn  Armstrong,  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Lehman,  publisher  of  the 
Longmont  Times-Call  —  new 
chairman  of  the  Colorado  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Dash,  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  —  new  president. 
New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle. 

*  *  * 

John  Hanrahan  and  James 
Kadera,  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism — to  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times.  Mr.  Hanrahan  to  sports 
desk,  Mr.  Kadera  to  city  desk. 
*  *  « 

William  B.  Sprout  III,  form¬ 
erly  a  correspondent  for  the 
Tokyo  (Japan)  Ashai  Evening 
S^ews  —  to  faculty  of  Loomis 
School,  Windsor,  Conn. 


MANHATTAN  MEMENTO — The  laf*  Danton  Walkar,  who  wrota  about 
Naw  York  ni9ht  lifa  in  a  Naw  York  Nawt  column,  it  mamorialiiad  in 
tha  Barberry  Room,  off  Madison  Avenue.  Mrs.  Joseph  Madill  Patterson 
of  tha  News  unveiled  the  portrait  (by  Spurgeon  Tucker)  with  Robert 
Sylvester,  News  columnist,  standing  by,  after  which  there  was  a  cham¬ 
pagne  toast  by  newspaper  people  and  Manhattan  celebrities. 


Hitchcock  Scholar 

The  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
Scholarship  of  $1,000  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  was 
awarded  for  1960-61  to  Charlie 
M.  Lundstrom,  of  Omaha.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaMonte 
Lundstrom,  have  owned  and 
published  the  Bothell  (Wash.) 
Citizen  since  1957,  and  before 
that  the  Holdrege  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Citizen.  He  worked  on  those 
l>apers  and  for  the  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Guide  and  Tribune  and 
most  recently  for  United  Press 
International  in  Omaha. 


Sports  Writer  Retires 

Toronto 

Charles  W.  (Baldy)  Mac- 
queen,  member  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  retires  at  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  after  48  years  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  He  first  touched  print¬ 
er’s  ink  at  the  London  (Ont.) 
Advertiser  in  1912.  He  joined 
the  Globe  and  Mail  in  1937  as 
a  deskman.  In  his  younger  days, 
Mr.  Macqueen  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  athlete. 
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Honored  by  MDs 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dane  S.  Wert,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News, 
became  the  first  newspaperman 
to  receive  the  Benjamin  Rush 
individual  award  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Medical  Society  at  its 
recent  convention.  The  Sunday 
Patriot- News,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper,  recently  established  a 
science  and  medicine  section  and 
Mr.  Wert  writes  many  of  the 
features. 

In  Political  Post 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

John  D.  Montgomery,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Junction  City 
Union,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  state 
committee. 


On  .4NPA  Board 

J.  Howard  Wood,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  who 
died  July  10.  TTie  term  expires 
in  April  1961. 


On  Labor  Relations 

John  J.  Green  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  Since  1927  he  has 
served  the  paper  as  purchasing 
agent,  advertising  censor,  credit 
manager,  and  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  for  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 


Ad  Director  Dies 
In  Airplane  Crash 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
John  Quincy  Holder,  56,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Sentinel-Record  and  the 
New  Era,  was  killed  when  the 
light  plane  in  which  he  and 
three  companions  had  started  to 
the  Arkansas-Baylor  football 
game  at  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
crashed  into  a  mountainside 
Saturday,  Oct.  8. 

Also  killed  in  the  crash  was 
James  Robert  Stonecipher,  51, 
free-lance  photographer. 

Randolph  Hancock 

Kannapolis,  N.  C. 
Randolph  S.  Hancock,  Sunday 
magazine  section  editor  of  the 
Kannapolis  Independent  since 
1955,  died  Sept.  25  of  a  heart 
attack.  The  54-year-old  news¬ 
paperman  managed  the  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  bureau  of  United  Press 
from  1942  to  1949. 

• 

John  Van  Benthem 

San  Francisco 
John  C.  van  Benthem,  61,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  from  1928  to 
1950,  and  more  recently  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Sunny¬ 
vale  Standard,  died  Sept.  25. 


Career 

Opportunity  j 

For  Local 

Sunday  Roto  I 

Editor  I 

i 

One  of  America’s  larg-  1 
est  independent  news-  I 
papers  (Middle  Atlantic 
states)  is  looking  for  an  I 
editor  for  a  local  Sunday 
roto  magazine.  j 

This  is  a  career  oppor-  1 
tunity  for  an  editor  who 
already  has  a  record  of 
successful  performance 
in  the  roto  field. 

Qualified  candidates 
will  be  interviewed  at 
our  expense.  All  com-  | 
munications  will  be  con¬ 
fidential. 

Send  samples  of  what 
you  have  done  (and 
thoughts  about  what 
you’d  like  to  do)  with 
your  history  to  Box 
262,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mortimer  JaflFee 

Mortimer  G.  Jaffee,  48,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  newsprint  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  died  Oct.  6  after  a  long 
illness.  He  had  been  with  Wright 
for  20  years  and  was  widely 
known  among  publishers  in  the 
East  and  South.  His  wife  and 
two  children  survive. 

• 

Ad  Manager  Dies 

Glens  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Walter  J.  Brennan,  57,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Glens 
Falls  Post-Star  and  Thnes  since 
1937,  died  Oct.  9.  He  had  been 
ill  several  years. 

«  *  * 

Frederick  L.  McCormick,  51, 
telegraph  editor.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  Oct.  2. 

*  *  « 

Herbert  L.  Crapo,  62,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer; 
Oct.  5. 

*  «  « 

Milford  (Joe)  Wesp,  60,  day 
news  editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  television  station 
WBEN-TV,  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  defunct 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  American; 
Oct.  2. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  NonDimi,  publisher, 
Emery  (S.  D.)  Enterprise; 

Sept.  22. 

*  «  * 

Roi  Ottley,  50,  Negro  author 
and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  staff;  Oct.  1. 

«  *  * 

SiG  Wachter,  85,  former 
vaudeville  booking-agent,  re¬ 
porter  with  New  York  City 
newspapers,  and  more  recently 
a  Northern  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times, 
first  at  Port  Henry  and  later 
at  Warrensburg;  Oct.  11. 

*  «  * 

James  T.  Whitmer,  54,  night 

^f^COLORMATIC* 

Greatest  money-maker 
ever  built  for  profitable 
newspaper  production! 

•nlDIMAIC 


managing  editor,  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer 
since  1929;  recently. 

*  «  « 

Wallace  W.  Truesdell,  45, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  West 
Seneca  (N.  Y.)  Press;  Oct.  12. 

♦  «  « 

Jack  Force,  Jr.,  59,  adver¬ 
tising  department  artist.  New 
York  World-Telegram;  Oct.  14. 

*  «  * 

L.  .4lex  Wilson,  47,  executive 
editor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  De¬ 
fender;  Oct.  11. 

*  *  * 

Inez  Tribi,  82,  pioneer  woman 
newspaper  cartoonist  with  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and 
later  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Milligan,  64,  retired 
managing  editor,  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Examiner;  Oct.  6.  He 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Joanne 
Gordon,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
staff  member  and  wife  of  Troy 
Gordon,  World  columnist. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  E.  Trimble;  64,  sen¬ 
ior  creative  and  marketing  con¬ 
sultant,  Baker  Advertising 
Agency  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Oct.  4. 

«  *  * 

William  A.  Muebeer,  54,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times;  Oct.  10. 

«  *  * 

Robert  B.  Knox,  founder  of 
the  New  York  public  relations 
firm  of  Knox,  Komfeld  &  Smith, 
and  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  recently. 
His  widow,  Margaret  Elliott,  is 
a  former  feature  writer  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  his  brother,  Joseph 
Knox,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Don  B.  Alford,  73,  retired 
manager  of  International  News 
Photos  in  Chicago;  Oct.  9.  He 
retired  in  1951  after  33  years  of 
service  with  the  news  picture 
service  which  merged  with 
United  Press  in  1968. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  DeRidde»,  81,  ex¬ 
bowling  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  and  at  one  time 
on  sports  staff,  defunct  Hart¬ 
ford  Post;  Oct.  9. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Alexander  Dies 

Mrs.  Charles  Alexander,  48,  a 
native  of  St.  Edward,  Neb.,  died 
Oct.  4  at  a  Stamford,  Conn., 
hospital.  Mrs.  Alexander,  the 
I  former  Anne  Keeshan,  was  with 
I  the  Office  of  War  Information 
I  in  London  during  World  War 
II,  She  worked  in  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  during  the  Nuernberg  war 
i  crime  trials,  where  she  met  Mr. 

I  Alexander,  who  was  in  charge 
of  Allied  photographers.  She  and 
her  husband  wrote  the  book, 
“Justice  at  Nuernberg.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUl 


Arkansas  Busim  ss 
Salutes  Editor 

Little  iIock,  aa. 
A  Fort  Smith  new 'papemiaii 
since  1918  and  editor  of  th« 
Southwest  American  ind  Timtt 
Record  since  1927,  Clarence  P. 
Byms  was  named  “Gi  eat  Living 
Arkansan”  by  the  State  Ch^- 
ber  of  Commerce  and  Associated 
Industries  of  Arkans;is  at  a  n- 
cent  meeting  here. 

Mr.  Byms  is  best  known  for 
his  long  campaign  for  develop, 
ment  of  the  Arkaii.sas  River 
valley. 

He  has  established  a  record 
in  having  attended  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature 
since  1927.  His  daily  column  Im 
appeared  in  the  Fort  Smith 
newspapers  since  1923. 

A  native  of  Ladonia,  Texas, 
young  Byms  lived  in  Oklahoma 
when  it  was  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  came  to  Fort  Smith  in 
1914.  He  holds  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  in  Fayetteville. 

• 

Teen-Agers’  Essays 
Counterattack  Reds 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Upward  of  450  essays  were 
composed  by  New  Britain  area 
teen-agers,  as  entries  in  a  spon¬ 
taneously  conceived,  two-week 
contest  run  by  the  New  Britan 
Herald. 

Conducted  completely  on  the 
editorial  page,  the  contest  was 
undertaken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  as  a  reaction  to  the 
presence  of  Communist  leaders 
in  New  York.  With  headlines 
telling  of  their  daily  attacks  on 
the  United  States,  Managing 
Editor  Richard  F.  Conway  pro¬ 
posed  that  some  forum  be  ere 
ated  to  offer  a  rebuttal  to  the 
Reds. 

The  essay  contest  evolved,  and 
rules  and  prizes  (including  a 
defense  bond)  were  announced. 
Educators  and  community 
leaders  quickly  lent  support  to 
the  project.  Teen-agers’  essays 
stressed  the  importance  of  the 
American  way  of  life  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  Communist  growth. 


‘Operation  Switch’ 
Listed  by  S.F.  Daily 

San  Francisco 
Three  columnists  for  the  San 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 
were  assigned  new  roles  in  a 
move  the  merged  afternoon  daily 
termed  “Operation  Switch." 

Paul  Speegle  became  drama- 
movie  critic  and  entertainment 
editor.  Guy  Wright,  former  TV- 
radio  columnist,  was  named  a 
general  comment  columnist,  and 
Emilia  Hodel,  drama  editor,  be¬ 
came  TV-radio  editor. 
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Mixed  Composition  Is 
Easy  and  Economical 

On  a  LINOTYPE 


Rangemaster  Model  35 


A  sure  way  to  cut  costs  and  speed  production  of  mixed  com¬ 
position  is  to  keyboard  it  on  a  Linotype.  By  keyboarding  you 
eliminate  costly  hand  composition  with  its  distribution,  “cut¬ 
ting  in^  and  underpinning  that  take  up  so  many  expensive 
job-hours.  That’s  why  a  Linotype— with  its  many  exclusive 
features  and  proven  engineering  superiority— is  the  preferred 
choice  in  composing  rooms  everywhere. 

Let  a  Linotype  help  you  cut  costs,  speed  your  mixed  com¬ 
position.  There  are  four  Linotype  mixers,  one  to  meet  every 
composing  room  need.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  decide  which  mixer  is  the  best  for  you. 


For  reliability,  versatility  and  speed,  you 
just  can’t  beat  these  four  Linotype  mixers: 

New  Rangemaster  Model  35— Best  buy  for  big 
type  sizes.  Sets  through  normal  36-  and  con¬ 
densed  48-pt.— a  main  magazine  range  no  other 
mLxer  can  erjual. 

New  Rangemaster  Model  36— All  the  capacity 
of  the  35,  plus  auxiliary  magazine  range  through 
condensed  60  pt. 

Blue  Streak  Model  29— Sets  through  normal  24- 
and  condensed  42-pt.  Preferred  everywhere  for 
all  kinds  of  continuous  mixed  composition. 

Blue  Streak  Model  30— The  proven  superiorities 
of  the  29,  plus  auxiliary  magazine  capacity 
through  condensed  60  pt. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Stt  IM  Linotype  Caledonia  ond  Sporton  /omiliee 
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RESEARCH 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  GIVES  YOU 


FAIRCHILD  SERVICES  INCLUDE 
CONTINUING  HELP  IN  GEHING 
MORE  ADS  AND  READERSHIP 

Fairchild  supplies  all  its  electronic 
engraving  customers  with  a  continu¬ 
ing  source  of  space-selling  aids  for 
advertising  departments,  and  up-to- 
the-minute  ideas  in  photo- journal¬ 
ism  that  increase  reader  interest  and 
circulation.  Photo  Advertising  is  a 
bi-monthly  idea  service  packed  with 
actual  case  histories  which  detail  the 
most  effective  and  profitable  uses  of 
pictures  in  advertising.  Impressiont 
is  a  periodical  publication  devoted  to 
photo-journalism — picture  ideas  for 
use  in  news,  features,  special  editions, 
picture  pages.  Rich  in  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  pictures,  the  publication 
helps  newspapers  add  impact  and  get 
increased  attention  and  circulation. 
Both  publications  are  designed  to 
help  Fairchild  customers  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  their  Scan-A- 
Gravers'*'  and  Scan-A-Sizers". 


Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  keep  your  Fairchild  equipment  serving  you  profitably. 


FAIRCHILD  CUSTOMER  ENGINEERS  SPECIALIZE 
IN  GIVING  “OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY”  SERVICE 


repairing  customers’  cameras,  work¬ 
ing  all  night  with  machinists  to  help 
get  a  balky  linecaster  back  into  oper¬ 
ation — all  services  far  beyond  the 
normal  call  of  duty.  These  men  are 
dedicated  to  customer  service  with  a 
field-force  spirit  second  to  none. 


Fairchild  fosters  an  unusually  close 
and  continuing  customer  relationship. 
Conveniently  located  in  cities  from 
coast  to  coast,  Fairchild  Customer 
Engineers  perform  a  broad  range  of 
services — including  installation,  in¬ 
spection  and  maintenance — that  keep 
your  equipment  operating  in  tip-top 
condition. 

Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  are 
specialists  in  electronic  engraving 
and  automatic  typesetting,  and  are 
factory-trained  in  the  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  Fairchild  equipment.  Be¬ 
yond  these  capabilities,  Fairchild 
Customer  Engineers  have  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  excellent  performance  which 
has  made  news  as  exciting  as  many 
front  page  stories. 

For  example,  the  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  in  praising  the 
“extras”  they  get  from  Customer  En¬ 
gineer  Howard  Short  besides  the 
usual  “fine  service  over  the  years,” 
reported:  “Aware  of  our  difficulty 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  photographer  and 
darkroom  man,  he  volunteered  his 
services  and  briefed  all  our  staff  on 
both  photography  and  darkroom 
techniques.  The  result  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  upswing  in  the  quality  of  our 
reproduction.  This  is  service  over  and 
above  the  call  of  duty  and  . .  .  we  are 
deeply  appreciative.” 

On  another  occasion,  says  the  Ren¬ 
frew  (Ont.)  Advance,  their  Fair- 
child  Customer  Engineer  raced  to 
Toronto’s  Malton  Airport  to  pick  up 
a  vitally  needed  part  air-shipped 
from  New  York,  and  drove  the  250 
miles  to  Renfrew  that  same  night. 
Result:  their  Scan-A-Graver  was 


running  fine  again  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  maintaining  a  6-year  history  of 
uninterrupted  production  of  engrav¬ 
ings  in  their  plant. 

Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  have 
found  themselves  charged  by  ante¬ 
lope,  baby-sitting  for  woman  editors. 


HOW  FAIRCHILD  SERVES  TELETYPESETTER®  CUSTOMERS 


Fairchild  Teletypesetter  systems 
are  installed  under  the  supervision  of 
Fairchild  personnel.  At  the  time  of 
installation,  basic  instruction  is  given 
in  the  operation  of  the  TTS®  Per¬ 
forator  and  the  TTS  Operating  Unit. 
In  addition,  free  classes  for  cus¬ 
tomers’  maintenance  personnel  are 
held  regularly  throughout  the  year. 
The  courses,  held  at  Fairchild’s  Plain- 


view  plant,  have  recently  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  three  weeks.  Maintenai^ 
men  adapt  themselves  easily  to  Fair- 
child’s  TTS  equipment,  which  is 
basically  mechanical  in  operation. 
They  are  also  provided  with  complete 
operating  instructions,  service  parts 
catalogs,  and  lubrication  and  main¬ 
tenance  manuals  as  part  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  course. 


FAIRCHILD  SERVICE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST  IS  CLOSE  TO  ALL  CUSTOMERS 


Only  Fairchild  has  the  strategi¬ 
cally  located  facilities  to  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  complete  service  in  electronic 
engraving  and  automatic  typesetting. 
As  a  glance  at  the  map  above  shows, 
Fairchild  service  blankets  the  coun¬ 
try  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most 


extensive  field  forces  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 

Wherever  you  may  be  located,  a 
Fairchild  representative  is  as  close  as 
your  telephone — ready  at  all  times 
to  provide  whatever  service  is  needed 
on  your  Scan-A-Graver,  Scan-A- 


Sizer,  or  Teletypesetter  equipment 
to  keep  it  serving  you  reliably,  un¬ 
interruptedly,  profitably.  For  more 
information  concerning  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  products  or  serv¬ 
ices,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Do  it  today! 


GKAfNfC 

EQUIfMtNT 


Division  of  Fairchild  Comoro  and  Instrumont  Carp. 


District  Offices:  Eastche$ter,N.Y.;  Atlanta,  Go.;  Chicago,  III.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE-Z8 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Lone  Island,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  information  on; 

□  Scan-A-Graver® 

□  Scan-A-Sizer® 

□  Teletypesetter® 


City . Zone....  State. 


ORCIJLATION 


What  Gain  of  1,000 
Means  to  Advertiser 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Striking  examples  of  the 
dollar  value  of  circulation  were 
presented  by  Louis  E.  Heindel, 
advertising  director  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury-News,  in  addres¬ 
sing  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  here  last 
week. 

When  applied  to  the  San  Jose 
market,  the  former  NAEA  presi¬ 
dent  estimated,  additional  circu¬ 
lation  of  1,000  means  that 
Mercury-News  advertisers  reach 
an  added  audience  which  buys 

,056,000  worth  of  merchandise 
and  foods  annually. 

These  1,000  added  subscribers 
pay  $616,000  yearly  for  prod¬ 
ucts  aside  from  foods.  That 
means  10,000  added  subscribers 
to  the  M-N  buy  more  than  $6.- 
000,000  worth  of  products,  aside 
from  food,  annually,  he  noted. 

“Any  newspaper  circulation 
increase  is  of  vast  importance  to 
the  advertising  manager,”  Mr. 
Heindel  said. 


Today  the  merchant’s  test  of 
advertising  is  the  cash  register. 
The  newspaper  must  once  again 
prove  it  offers  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  value,  he  declared. 

.Sunday  Sales  Boosted 

In  meetings  conducted  by 
Albert  Rheem,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
the  Los  Angeles  Examinees  TV 
Weekly  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times*  TV  Channels  were  de¬ 
clared  circulation-building  suc¬ 
cesses,  with  a  boost  of  more  than 
50,000  in  Sunday  sales  credited 
to  the  Examiner. 

The  decision  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  morning  newspapers  to 
drop  a  weekly  subscription  pay 
plan  and  resume  monthly  rates 
was  attributed  to  public  con¬ 
fusion  and  high  dealer  turnover. 

This  method  of  charging  for 
four  weeks  of  service  at  a  time 
instead  of  by  the  calendar  month 
won’t  work  because  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  monthly  bill  payment 


Ideas  get  Outmoded  tool 

Have  you  talked  to  anyone  who's  used 
Whitlock's  services  recently?  Ever  let  a  Whit¬ 
lock  man  tell  you  his  story? 

You  know  it's  good  business  to  keep  your 
ideas  up  to  date.  That's  why  we  suggest  you 
let  us  explain  our  latest,  time-proven  ways 
for  boosting  circulation  and  profits. 

Whitlock 

and  Company,  Inc. 

7425  Lake  Street  River  Forest,  Illinois 

46  Years  Of  Successful  Circulation  Promotion 


habits  by  a  majority  of  Coast 
residents,  declared  Arvey 
Drown,  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 
'The  weekly  payment  plan  has 
proven  successful  for  the 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  however, 
the  convention  was  told. 

More  newspapers  are  expand¬ 
ing  their  area  by  use  of  freely 
distributed  newspapers,  it  was 
reported.  Advertising  in  such 
publications  should  be  sold  only 
in  conjunction  with  copy  placed 
in  the  newspaper,  advised  Ray 
Truscott,  Hayward  Review. 

Interest  in  a  Washington  trip 
for  newspaperboys  from  papers 
without  Sunday  supplement 
sponsors  was  shown  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  presented  by 
Julian  Leone,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal. 

Paul  Balosso,  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  with  Julian  Leone,  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal,  and 
W.  J.  Morrissey,  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
vicepresidents.  Don  M.  Wilson, 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  re¬ 
mains  secretary-treasurer. 

Honorary  life  memberships 
were  presented  to  Ray  Marx, 
formerly  circulation  director, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mirror, 
and  to  J.  B.  Casaday,  former 
circulation  chief  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  who  is  now 
secretary  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Circulation  Managers, 

CCMA’s  membership  now 
totals  205,  with  103  active  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  for  a  gain  of 
16. 

CCMA  year-around  publicity 
Trophies  in  various  circulation 
classifications  went  to  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Dispatch,  San  Luis  Obispo 
Telegram-Tribune,  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  and  San  Rafael  In- 
dependen  t- Journal. 

*  *  * 

POST-MERGER  FIGURES 

San  Francisco 

Annual  postoffice  statements 
give  an  initial  view  of  the  first 
year  of  newspaper  circulation 
changes  following  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  local  field  to  three 
metropolitan  dailies. 

The  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin,  formed  by  merger  of 
the  afternoon  newspapers  here 
on  Aug.  10,  1959,  reported  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  201,232.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  217,880  shown  for 
the  short  initial  period  from  the 
merger  date  until  Sept.  30,  1959. 
A  heavy  curiosity  sale  was  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  merger,  it  was 
pointed  out  at  the  N-CB, 

Both  morning  newspapers 
showed  increases  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  figures  of  a 
year  ago.  Their  total  gains  of 
27,785  provided  a  net  gain  for 
the  field  in  excess  of  11,000. 


The  San  Francisco  Chroniek 
reported  278,776  up  21,915  from 
the  256,851  of  1959, 

The  San  Francisco  Examintr 
reported  307,181,  up  5S30  from 
the  1959  figure  of  301,361. 

«  *  « 

PRICT  UP,  SALE.S  UP 

MiNNBAPWJg 
Combined  daily  city  zone  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
(evening)  and  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  shows  a  net 
increase  following  a  price  in¬ 
crease  that  became  effective 
Sept.  12. 

In  the  -4BC  city  zone,  weekly 
subscription  price  for  each  new*, 
paper  was  raised  from  30c  to 
35c,  and  single  copy  price  was 
raised  from  5c  to  7c. 

Four  weeks  after  the  new 
prices  became  effective,  city  zone 
circulation  showed  a  net  gain  of 
approximately  l.S^c. 


Youngblood  Is  CM 
For  2  Newspapers 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Joseph  L.  Youngblood,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Netoark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  for  the  past 
17  years,  has  been  named  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  it  was  announced 
here  by  Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn, 
general  manager  of  the  Press. 
Mr.  Youngblood  succeeds  Orion 
McDaniel,  who  resigned. 

The  new  circulation  director 
will  also  serve  as  circulation 
consultant  for  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  which  is 
operated  by  the  same  publishing 
firm  which  operates  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press. 

*  *  « 

James  C,  Dahlbbrg,  city  cir 
culation  manager,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar — to  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Memphis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  the 
Press-Scimitar.  William  T. 
Malone  —  to  city  circulation 
manager,  Press-Scimitar.  Fbb 
A.  Ken.nedy — to  assistant  cir 
culation  managrer,  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar. 

«  ♦  * 

Lewis  A.  Pujalet,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune — to  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Hilo  (Hawaii) 
Tribune-Herald. 


untnl  Sept.  30,  1959.  Charles  Shoffer,  former  dr 
losity  sale  was  gen-  culation  manager,  Fairfield 
he  me^er,  it  was  (CaUf.)  Solano  Republicatk—io 
it  the  N-CB,  circulation  supervisorship,  Santa 

ning  newspapers  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
:ases  from  the  pub- 

“ment  figures  of  a  *  *  * 

heir  total  gains  of  Frank  Hill  —  to  assistant 
ded  a  net  gain  for  circulation  director,  San  Diegs 
xcess  of  11,000.  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune. 
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The  Hearst  Corporation 

announces  the  purchase  of 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

in  Albany,  New  York 

The  acquisition  of  this  important  New  York  and  news  presentation  and  will  be  edited  by 
State  newspaper  assures  the  continued  and  for  the  people  of  the  Albany  area, 
publication  of  the  morning  and  evening 

newspaper  in  the  Capilal  Qly.  ^ene  Robb.  Publisher  o{  Ihe  morning  and 

Sunday  Albany  Times-Union  for  seven 

The  Knickerbocker  News  and  the  years,  will,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties, 
Albany  Times -Union  will  continue  to  be  become  the  chief  executive  of 

published  as  separate  newspapers— The  The  Knickerbocker  News. 

Knickerbocker  News  in  the  tradition  that 

has  made  this  newspaper  greatly  respected  newspapers  will  be  produced  in  the 

on  both  Ihe  local  and  national  scenes.  P'®""'  Times-Union  plant 

which,  in  recent  years,  has  been  modernized 

The  present  editorial  direction  of  The  and  enlarged  with  high  speed  presses  and 
Knickerbocker  News  will  be  continued.  It  production  machinery.  Adjoining  land,  recently 

will  maintain  its  individual  editorial  opinion  acquired,  will  be  used  for  plant  expansion. 


ALBANY . The  Capital  of  the  Empire  State 

Stability  is  the  essence  of  the  Albany  market.  Its  durable  vitality 
stems  from  its  diversified,  balanced  economic  activities  in 
industry,  agriculture,  resorts  and  government  administration. 

The  Capital  District  Market,  of  which  Albany  is  the  heart, 
covers  14  counties  with  more  than  one  million  population. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS  •  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
BOSTON  RECORD  AMERICAN  AND  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS 
MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  YORK  tOURNAL-AMERICAN  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS-CALL-BULLETIN  KlHlMel 
NEW  YORK  MIRROR  •  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  •  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  •  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  •  PUCK-THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 


BOOKS  EV  REVIEW 

Lindstrom  Speaks  Out 
On  Fading  Newspaper 

Py  Roscoe  EUard 


THE  FADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPA- 

PEIR.  By  Carl  E.  Lindstrom.  Garden 

City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  and  Co.  283 

I>p.  $3.96. 

In  this  hard-hitting,  con¬ 
structively  critical  book,  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom  bats  out  his  thesis 
like  a  drive  into  deep  center. 
He  documents  his  blow  with  a 
veteran  professional’s  devotion 
—  as  though  hoping  what  he’s 
hit  will  bounce  off  the  fence  and 
be  fielded  and  fielded  and  fielded. 

And  this  reviewer  hopes  that 
Mr.  Lindstrom,  Distinguished 
Service  Member  of  ASNE,  will 
be  back  at  bat  again  soon.  There 
is  more  than  one  RBI  homer  in 
this  exi)erienced  editor  —  and 
more  than  one  like  this  is 
needed. 

His  thesis?  It  could  be  se¬ 
lected  from  his  own  words  this 
way,  though  the  lead  and  part 
of  its  amplification  are  140 
pages  apart: 

A  good  editor,  he  says,  is  a 
lot  better  informed  than  he 
helps  his  readers  to  be.  .  .  . 

A  New  Condition 

“All  the  reader  knows  is  what 
he  reads  in  the  papers  —  and 
it  isn’t  enough.  ...  A  man  no 
longer  needs  to  read  a  daily 
newspaper  to  be  well  informed. 
Conversely,  no  newspaper,  with 
two  or  three  brilliant  exceptions, 
will  bring  an  educated  man  any¬ 
thing  like  all  the  news  he  needs 
to  know  of  his  city,  the  nation, 
and  the  world. 

“This  is  a  new  condition  of 
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journalistic  affairs  for  which 
the  newspaper  industry  is  an¬ 
swerable  in  its  failure  to  re¬ 
spond  intelligently  to  competi¬ 
tive  communication  mediums 
and  in  its  willingness  to  let 
newspapers  become  a  business 
and  little  more. 

“Even  as  a  business,  the  press 
has  failed  to  do  what  every  in¬ 
dustry  must  do  to  survive  — 
mobilize  brains  and  money  for 
research.” 

This  scorning  of  competition 
as  an  evil,  while  cultivating 
monopoly  as  a  virtue,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
strom  argues,  has  left  vacuums 
of  journalistic  obligation.  Into 
them  competing  mediums  have 
moved  with  impunity  and  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance. 

As  part  of  his  documentation, 
Mr.  Lindstrom  charges  that: 

“Most  newspapers  contended 
themselves  with  press  associa¬ 
tion  digests  of  the  dramatic 
Lincoln  tribute  delivered  by 
Carl  Sandburg  before  an  awed 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  the 
12th  of  February.  One  turned 
to  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
full  text.  For  the  best  and  most 
detailed  non-textual  account  of 
that  historic  event  one  had  to 
look  abroad  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian.” 

Question  of  Texts 

Later,  in  his  eleventh  chapter 
on  the  “News  Function,”  the 
author  further  discusses  con¬ 
flicting  editorial  opinions  of 
when,  if  ever,  to  publish  in  a 
daily  newspaper  the  full  text 
of  a  major  speech.  Of  73  editors 
polled  in  37  states,  45  said  they 
used  Presidential  texts  “with 
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some  degree  of  regularity”  or 
used  them  “when  they  were 
deemed  sufficiently  important.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  quotes  J.  A. 
Meckstroth  of  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  as  observ¬ 
ing: 

“If  you  fill  your  newspaper 
with  full  texts  which  few,  very 
few,  would  read,  you  would  be 
robbing  the  bulk  of  your  readers 
of  what  they  want  and  deserve, 
and  you  would  soon  find  your¬ 
self  out  of  business.” 

On  the  contrary,  Arthur  Laro 
of  the  Houston  Post  declared: 

“We  believe  in  printing  texts 
for  the  significant  minority  of 
readers  who  look  for  them.  The 
publishing  of  texts  adds  depth 
to  news  reports.  We  believe 
readers  are  not  satisfied  with 
sketchy  news.  They  get  the  gist 
of  the  news  through  radio  and 
television  and  look  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  complete  coverage.” 

Alfred  Friendly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  are 
quoted  as  agreeing  that  full 
texts  should  be  run  as  much  as 
possible.  They  agree  “the  read¬ 
ership  may  be  comparatively 
small”  but  that  a  significant 
group  in  their  circulation  wants 
full  texts  and  believes  they  are 
needed. 

Deadline  Disease 

Also,  Mr.  Lindstrom  compares 
the  inexorably  speeding  hands 
of  the  newsroom  clock  to  Poe’s 
fantastic  story,  “The  Pit  and 
the  Pendulum”:  the  scimitar- 
blade  attached  to  a  pendulum 
swinging  ever  nearer  its  victim 
bound  to  the  edge  of  a  bottom¬ 
less  pit.  The  newsman,  writes 
Mr.  Lindstrom,  caught  by  his 
creeping  deadlines,  is  lashed  to 
the  clock  at  the  edge  of  a  pit 
into  which  must  go  a  selection 
of  news  or  store-bought  fea¬ 
tures.  Since  this  must  be  done 
before  the  clock  too  rapidly 
reaches  a  stipulated  point,  the 
procedure  causes  “hypertension 
reporting,  hypertension  writing, 
and  a  tense  and  captious  rela¬ 
tionship  between  newspapers 
and  their  readers.” 

True,  this  news-gfathering 
day,  especially  for  afternoon 
dailies,  is  contracting  from  four 
directions : 

First,  new  sources  are  start¬ 
ing  work  ever  later  in  the  day. 
Second,  delivery  of  the  paper 
is  complicated  by  increasingly 
immobile  traffic.  Third,  there  is 
what  the  author  calls  “the  delu¬ 
sion”  that  the  paper  must  plop 
on  the  reader’s  doorstep  before 
the  householders,  big  and  little, 
switch  on  the  television.  Finally, 
the  newspaper  production  job 
becomes  more  and  more  compli¬ 
cated  by  comparatively  out-of- 
date  machinery  and  the  uncom¬ 


promising  attitude  of  labor. 

Thought  -  provokingdy,  Mr. 
Lindstrom  disagree.^  with  t»o 
of  the  inferences  editors  go. 
erally  draw  from  these  impij. 
cations: 

“To  hold  that  the  newspaper 
must  arrive  at  the  di  >orstep  be¬ 
fore  the  television  set  is  turned 
on  is  to  invite  sheer  frustra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Lindstrom  declares. 
“It  is  surrender  to  admit  that 
a  news  medium,  providing  some 
entertainment  as  well,  cannot 
compete  with  an  amu.'^ement 
dium  that  also  provides  some 
news.” 

Looking  Ahead 

Moreover,  the  author  points 
out  that  daily  newspapers  migjit 
well  look  upon  the  pit-and-pen- 
dulum  trauma  of  the  newsroom 
clock  as  something  of  an  hal¬ 
lucination.  He  argues  that  the 
magazines’  slower  clock  with 
its  “lucky  news  breaks”  is  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  chance. 
Editors  of  the  big  weeklies  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  curve  of  the 
high  fly  and  get  under  the  ball 
Most  news  will  cast  its  shadow 
in  advance.  Even  daily  editors 
could  meet  the  story  halfway. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  agrees  that 
when  the  President’s  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  Denver  became  news  of 
“the  state  of  the  nation,”  daily 
reports  had  to  be  filed.  Yet  he 
praises  the  graceful,  dramati¬ 
cally  organized  roundup  of  the 
whole  story  made  highly  read¬ 
able  by  Fletcher  Knebel  in 
Look  magazine  —  published 
weeks  later,  7,000  woiffs  of  it 
The  author  implies  that  this 
sort  of  professionally  mature, 
un-clocked  reporting  that  takes 
the  reader  to  the  scene  out- 
maneuvers  the  frenzy  of  a 
newsroom  clock. 

In  a  similar  forthright  and 
documented  manner,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
strom,  w’ho  was  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  until  two  years  ago  when 
he  became  a  journalism  teacher, 
discusses  the  editorial  page, 
newspaper  chains,  run-of-the 
paper  color,  monopoly,  and  re¬ 
viewing  as  it  differs  from  criti¬ 
cal  writing  in  the  daily  press. 

He  examines  also  the  unat¬ 
tractive  sameness  of  many 
newspapers,  and  the  so-called 
“forgotten  uncommon  man." 
Then  he  probes  with  the  incisive 
judgment  of  long  and  hi(^ily 
practical  experience  the  daily 
paper’s  reporting  of  science,  the 
newspaper  as  the  last  bulwark 
of  simple,  vivid  English,  and 
journalism’s  “worn-out  tools." 

“Tho  Fading  American  News¬ 
paper”  is  no  diatribe.  It  is  the 
warm,  frank  appraisal  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  newspaper 
profession  by  a  man  who  loves 
it,  who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
it,  who  wants  to  strengthen  it 
It  is  a  book  long  over-due. 
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A  PRE-PUBLICATION  REPORT  FROM  LOOK  MAGAZINE 


“Our  Woman  In  Havana” 

LOOK  STAFF  WRITER  LAURA  BERGQUIST  TELLS  OF  HER  IMPRISONMENT  IN  CASTRO’S  CUBA 


In  the  November  8  issue  of  LOOK— on 
sale  October  25  — staff  writer  Laura 
Bergquist  presents  a  timely,  14-page  re¬ 
port  on  her  recent  30-day  trip  through 
Cuba.  Her  assignment:  “not  to  stalk  the 
Big  Brass,  but  to  talk  to  and  depict  all 
kinds  of  Cubans,  pro-  and  anti-Castro.” 

Perhaps  Miss  Bergquist’s  most  reward¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  view  the  chaotic  Cuban 
scene  —  and  to  interview  counterrevolu¬ 
tionaries  —  occurred  during  her  19-hour 
imprisonment  as  a  “political  suspect.” 
Upon  her  release,  a  young  official  asked 
her  to  “speak  well  of  the  Revolution. 
After  all,  were  you  tortured?” 

But  “Our  Woman  In  Havana”  reveals 


in  LOOK  that  the  situation  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  hopeless:  “The  amiable  Cubans, 
for  all  the  chanting  of  ‘Cuba  Si,  Yanqui 
No’  (in  mambo  beat)  or  ‘Fidel  Castro  es 
tu  papa,  Eisenhower  ha  ha  ha!’  are  still 
the  most  open,  friendliest,  least  anti- 
American  Latins  I’ve  met.” 

“Our  Woman  In  Havana”  saw  history 
in  the  making.  Her  penetrating  report  in¬ 
cludes  personal  interviews  with  a  lady 
guerrilla,  a  Cuban  slum  dweller,  a  Jesuit 
priest  who  knew  Castro  as  a  schoolboy, 
a  26-year-old  oil  boss . . .  and  the  “brains” 
of  the  Castro  regime,  “Che”  Guevara.  It’s 
in  the  upcoming  (November  8)  issue  of 
LOOK,  the  exciting  story  of  people. 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  PURPOSE 


LOOK 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  POWER 


Pine  Mountain,  Georgia 
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Today  concrete  is  being  shaped  into  remarkable 
structural  forms  called  shells.  Built  only  inches  thin, 
they  achieve  strength  without  mass  to  create  grace¬ 
ful,  new  beauty. 

A  bold  break  with  architectural  traditions  has  been 
brought  about.  The  results  can  be  seen  across  the 
country — in  the  high-curved  roof  of  an  airport  ter¬ 
minal  .  .  .  the  accordioned  concrete  slabs  covering  a 
department  store  ...  or  the  conical  bowls  of  an  out¬ 
door  dining  pavilion.  The  forms  now  possible  with 


concrete  are  as  limitless  as  the  architect’s  imagination. 

And  giving  impetus  to  this  new  contouring  of  the 
nation’s  roof  line  are  74  progressive  (and  competing) 
members  of  the  cement  industry  itself.  Working 
through  the  well-known  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  they  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  new  engineer¬ 
ing  knowledge  about  concrete.  They  sponsor  intensive 
scientific  research  which  opens  for  designers,  engi¬ 
neers  and  builders,  broad  new  opportunities  in  using 
the  aesthetic  and  practical  potential  of  concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


West  Grand  Ave..  Chicago  10.  III. 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  o 


INGENIOUS  SHELL 
CONCRETE.. .it’s  changing 
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Seattle,  Washington 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Lab-testing  strength  of  concrete  shell  roof! 

Engineers  subjected  it  to  1014  tons  of  downward  load — applied 
by  jacks  beneath  the  floor.  The  shell  passed  the  test! 


Wausau  Daily 
Hailed  for 
Civic  Service 


Chicago 

The  tVaiisaji  (Wis.)  Record- 
Herald  received  an  award  for 
community  service  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  at  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  meeting  here 
this  week. 

The  trophy  was  presented  to 
J.  C.  Sturtevant,  publisher  of 
the  Record-Herald  by  Dean  Earl 
English. 

The  judges  report  listed  the 
following  services  performed  by 
the  Record-Herald. 

Supported  a  safety  campaign 
which  resulted  in  Wausau’s 
being  cited  as  America’s  safest 
city. 

Received  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau  Federation’s  award  for 
service  to  Wisconsin  agriculture. 

Brought  attention  to  the  city 
as  a  historical  center  through 
promotion  of  the  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  the  County 
Museum. 

Assisted  Boy  Scouts  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  75-acre  camp  site. 

Conducted  a  leam-to-swim 
school,  which  attracted  over  500 
people,  and  a  ski  school,  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  500. 

Promoted  the  development  of 
a  recreation  center  supplied  by 
the  city  schools.  This  included  a 
football  stadium,  practice  fields, 
softball  diamond,  facilities  for 
track,  tennis  courts,  and  play¬ 
ground  for  children. 

Conducted  a  Youth  Consen^a- 
tion  Day. 

Supported  county  and  district 
fairs. 

Cooperated  with  the  Army 
reserve  in  sponsoring  a  Junior 
Rifle  Safety  Corps. 

Gave  strong  support  and  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  YMCA. 


COLORMATIC' 

Designed  as  a 
*‘husiness  machine” 
to  build  profits! 


Gave  wide  publicity  to  other 
youth  activities. 

Assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  blood  bank  and  a  child 
guidance  center  for  the  county. 

Whole-heartedly  supported  the 
United  Fund,  fire  prevention, 
spring  clean-up,  the  Safety 
Council,  public  library  and  pub¬ 
lic  school  activities,  church  and 
government  activities. 

For  Governmental  News 

For  “outstanding  presentation 
of  local  news  of  government  to 
their  readers,’’  25  daily  news¬ 
papers  from  10  states  received 
awards  at  the  Inland  meeting. 

The  newspapers  were  winners 
in  the  association’s  13th  annual 
local  government  news  competi¬ 
tion,  judged  by  faculty  members 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Prof.  Ralph  0.  Nafziger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school,  presented  the 
awards  as  follows: 

Class  A — Fairborn  (0.)  Her¬ 
ald,  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle, 
Martinsville  (Ind.)  Reporter. 

Class  B — Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Republican  Eagle,  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald-Telegram. 

Class  C — Winona  (Minn.) 
News,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 
man,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican. 

Class  D  —  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantagraph,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press  Gazette. 

Class  E — Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star. 


Rostock’s  Estate 

Cincinnati 
Frank  W.  Rostock,  77,  retired 
president  and  editor  of  the 
former  Cincinnati  Post,  who 
died  last  July  18,  left  an  estate 
of  $297,520,  according  to  an 
inventory  filed  in  Probate  Court. 
Bulk  of  this  goes  to  his  widow 
and  former  secretary,  Mabel 
Carr  Rostock. 


new  brochure  on 

ROP  color 

A  new  four-page  brochure  tells 
how  newspapers  of  all  sizes  can 
use  ROP  color  to  build  reader- 
ship  and  attract  advertisers.  It 
spells  out  the  selling  advantages 
of  editorial  features,  advertising 
mats,  color  engravings  and  con¬ 
tract  and  consulting  services 
offered  by  Sta-Hi  Color  Service. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
food,  fashion  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  photographs — is  printed  in 
full  color  on  actual  newsprint 
with  no  make-ready  and  using 
ANPA-AAAA  standard  inks. 
Send  for  your  copy  by  address¬ 
ing  letterhead  request  to: 
STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE.  INC. 
1000  South  Pomona  Avenue 
Fullerton,  California 
16  East  52nd  St.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 


Minnesota  Faculty  Picks 
Weil  for  Service  Medal 


Chicago 

Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier,  received  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Award  for 
distinguished  service  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Inland  meeting  here 
this  week. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  director 
of  the  University’s  school  of 
journalism,  presented  a  bronze 
medal  and  certificate  to  Mr. 
Weil.  The  school’s  faculty  se¬ 
lected  Mr.  Weil  for  the  award 
from  nominations  made  by  In¬ 
land  members.  Winners  are 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  distin¬ 
guished  career-long  contribu¬ 
tions  to  journalism  rather  than 
single  achievements  of  a  “spec¬ 
tacular”  nature. 

The  son  of  a  newspapering 
family,  Mr.  Weil  woriced  during 
his  school  vacations  on  his 
father’s  paper  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  He  later  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
and  then  credit  manager  of  the 
Journal.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  as  credit  manager  and  be¬ 
came  business  manager,  general 
manager,  and,  in  1947,  publisher 
of  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Weil  was  named  publisher 
of  the  Lafayette  Journal  and 
Courier  in  1954  when  Federated 
Publications,  Inc.,  which  owned 
the  Herald,  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  and  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  purchased  the  Lafayette 
paper.  He  also  serves  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  all  Federated  news¬ 
papers,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Weil  has  served  as  a 
board  member,  vicepresident, 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association.  He  has  been  active 
for  many  years  in  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
He  is  immediate  past  chairman 
of  the  Bureau.  Currently,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  ANPA. 

While  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mr. 
Weil’s  interest  in  civic  affairs 
engaged  him  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  especially  charity 
drives.  In  1949-50,  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  successful 
$4  million  appeal  organized  to 
provide  several  hundred  beds 
for  Grand  Rapids’  three  regional 
hospitals. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presented 
;  him  with  its  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  in  1940,  as  the  out- 
,  1  standing  young  man  of  the  year. 


Louis  A.  Weil  Jr. 

The  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids  presented  him  with  its 
annual  Man  of  the  Year  award 
in  1951. 

• 

‘Best  Front  Pages’ 

In  New  England 

North  Conway,  N.  H. 

In  competition  among  57  news¬ 
papers,  the  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  Waltham  Newt- 
Tribune  won  top  prizes  for  front 
page  makeup  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  recently. 

Also  in  the  typography  con¬ 
test,  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Portsmouth  Herald  were  rated 
first  for  editorial  pages. 

Other  prize  winners  were: 

News — Boston  Globe,  a  team 
job;  and  Newport  Daily  News, 
James  T.  Kaull  Jr.;  series  — 
Hartford  Courant,  George  De- 
musy  and  Robert  Waters;  and 
Lynn  Daily  Item,  Dwight  Buell. 

Pictures  by  Randolph  Trabold, 
North  Adams  Transcript,  won 
first  prizes  in  small  city  news 
and  sports  categories.  Winfield 
Parks,  Providence  Bulletin,  wcm 
the  big  city  news  prize  and 
Ellery  G.  Kingston,  Hartford 
Times,  won  the  sports  class. 
Winners  in  the  features  classes 
were  Joseph  T.  Wlodkowski, 
New  Britain  Herald,  and  Ronald 
J.  Maxwell,  Waterville  Sentinel 

Five  photo  prizes  went  to  the 
Bangor  News. 

Leslie  Moore,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  A 
citation  for  membership  coopera¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  for  coverage 
of  a  highway  accident  near  the 
Canadian  border. 
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Industry  surges  upward  with  Polaris 
in  newspaper-reading  New  England 


There’s  no  question  about  the  importance  of  the  Polaris  missile — and  the  nuclear- 
IMjwered  submarine  that  fires  it,  to  the  nation’s  defense  program.  Likewise,  there’s 
no  denying  its  importance  to  the  economy  of  New  Eingland. 

Conceived  at  MIT,  the  Polaris  program  was  born  at  Groton,  Connecticut.  After  five 
years  and  $3.5-billion,  the  crash  program  was  climaxed  by  the  first  firings  from  30 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Canaveral,  thanks  to  the  Navy’s  highest  priorities,  and 
Yankee  know-how. 

The  guidance  system  came  from  General  Electric’s  60,000  square  foot  plant  at  Pitts¬ 
field.  Raytheon,  another  New  England  giant  produced  sub-systems  containing  elec¬ 
tronic  circuits,  under  a  $2.5-million  contract.  Periscope  optical  equipment  from 
Northampton,  Mass.,  navigation  gear  from  Cambridge,  ceramics  from  Worcester  .  .  . 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Manufacturers  of  everything  from  nuts  and  bolts  on  up  to 
the  most  exotic  electronics  circuits  all  pitched  in  to  make  Polaris  a  real  New  England 
product.  One  partial  list  of  suppliers  to  the  program  shows  204  New  England  com¬ 
panies.  General  Dynamics’  records  show  that  47.8%  of  suppliers  direct  to  the  yard 
for  use  on  the  George  Washington,  came  from  the  six  new  England  states. 

More  to  come?  You  can  bet  your  Yankee  dollars  on  it.  The  Navy  hopes  eventually 
to  operate  between  45  to  50  Polaris  subs,  each  costing  over  $100-miilion.  And  you 
can  be  sure  that  New  England  will  continue  its  important  role  in  the  project  called 
Polaris. 


iC' 


,  y 
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How  to  sell  your  product — consumer  or  commercial — to  the  people  whose  buying 
power  comes  from  this  mammoth  program?  You  can  depend  on  reaching  88%  of 
New  England  households  through  New  England  newspapers,  in  the  region  that  ranks 
first  in  total  retail  sales,  food  sales,  and  per  household  buying  income. 


r 


campaicn  sponsored  by  thoso  nowspapor  loadorst  NSW  H4MfSHia£— C  oncord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 


M4INE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

rfiMONT — Barre  Times-Argus  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

»»4$S4CH0S£TTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(MtE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


RHODE  ISL4N0— Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


The  Weekly  Editor 


tion,  be  it  the  Kansas  City  Star  IIIWMIlimiminillHIHWIlilillllM 
or  Tune  magazine.  .  _ 

.  .  .  THURSDATA 


By  William  J.  Cary,  Jr. 


RLRAL  PRESS  DEFENDED  Mr,  Cary  is  presently  city  edi-  L«t’s  face  it.  There  are  a  BETTER  THAN  FRIDATA 
„  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,  tor  of  the  Port /and  Ore(;on  Jtmr-  great  many  more  kinds  of  week-  — The  Si/rerfon  (Ore.)  AmeaL 

^  newspapers  ^  graduate  of  the  Hes  than  the  two  mentioned  in  Tribune  has  changed  its  puWic*. 


MAII^AGGED  liMHIIIMIIIIIlllin 

Dear  Sir: 

Let’s  face  it.  There  are  a  BETTER  THAN  FRIDATA 
^at  many  more  kinds  of  week-  —The  Silverton  (Ore.)  Appeal 


are  better  because  they  have  University  of  Missouri,  and  E&P  Sept.  24.  And,  for  heaven’s  tion  day  from  Fridav  to  Thun, 

more  pages,  more  circulation  y^  g  Journalism  sake,  where  do  you  think  “coun-  day  after  80  years  of  use  of  th* 

and  a  bigger  staff  than  their  Northwestern,  he  for-  try  editors”  live  that  they  Friday  dateline 

co^try  cousins.  .  .  merly  published  the  Fallon  haven’t  heard  about  the  “un-  ♦  *  • 

This  ^ems  the  nub  the  (^ev.)  Eagle,  founded  the  corny”  papers  like  Mr.  Hewlett’s  v  i  n  vu 

argument  presented  by  Edwin  Fem/cu  (Nev.)  T  r  i  -  T  o  m;  n  -Vap/cwood  (N.  J.)  New.?.?  NO  BI-BI  S  —  V.  L.  Bubbett 

Kemp  in  E&P,  Sept.  24,  an  argu-  Times,  and  was  managing  edi-  The  weeklies  of  Grangeland  ^ 

ment  which  appears  to  be  based  tor  of  the  Oranoe  (Calif.)  Dadi/  and  Suburbia  are  different.  So  WhUeville  (N.  C.)  Sews  Rt- 

on  the  false  premise  that  any-  are  the  towns.  Come  now,  let’s  Porter,  writes  that  he  was  going 

drop  the  snobbery.  I  recommend  ‘column  down  for 

to  the  editors  of  suburban  week-  referring  to  w’hat  he  inter- 


on  the  false  premise  that  any¬ 
thing  bigger  is  automatically 
better.  But  it  is  no  more  fair 


to  compare  We  Maplewood  was  tight-  "s  ^“ount^  preted  as  a  “semi-weekly”  new^ 

News-Record  in  New  Jersey  ened  up  by  the  editor  after  she  weeklies  as  the  Amcrr,  (Wis  )  paper  a  “bi-weekly.”  But  then, 
with  the  Tonopah  Times-Bon-  Free  Press,  Cadott  (Wis.)  Set  adds,  he  l^ked  in  the  die- 

anza  in  Nevada  than  it  IS  to  has  vmtten  for  the  past  25  Harf/ord  (Wis.)  tionari^  (he  has  two)  and  came 

compare  the  New  York  Times  Timcs-Prc.s.s  as  examples.  I  con-  up  with  “semi-weekly  ’  as  “rom- 

with  the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  l^r  ^ndrnother  ^fore  her  ^  ,ng  made  or  done  every  half 

News.  j  ^  ^  ^  j  e  newspaper.  manv  that  could  take  their  week,”  w'hich  Mr.  Bubbett  says 

It  is  often,  but  not  always,  httle  good  to  try  to  find  ^  applies  to  his  newspaper.  But 

whinh  another  correspondent.  Usually  he  also  looked  un  “bi-weeklv” 


the  smaller  rural  papers  which  corre^ponuent.  ,Y=>ua  y 

draw  the  most  scorn,  yet  how  community  will  rally 


suburban  weeklies. 


many  of  the  metropolitan  or 
suburbia  newspapermen  could  do 
as  well  as  the  one  man  who  is 


behind  “our  Minnie.” 

The  country  editor,  too,  would 
have  a  much  easier  time  and  be 


I  was  weaned  on  the  Newark  found  “occurring  or  ap^- 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News.  I  used  mg  ev^r>’ two  weeks;  fortni^b 

-  -  -  -  -  .lv*alG/N  csami-Wtfwalfltr  ”  WhiAk 


to  'read  the  little  Indenendent  ^^5  semi-weekly.”  Which 

as  well  as  the  one  man  who  is  "''"I  w.""  Prc^  in  Bl^imLld  ST  the  commenting 

editor,  ad  salesman,  printer,  able  to  turn  out  a  much  better  gouth  Orange  and  East  Orang^  “How  they  can  get  semi-weekly 
office  boy,  circulation  manager  Product  if  he  had  no  back  shop  Je^klies  which  pr^ed  M?  by  their  own  definition  meaning 
and  even  society  editor  in  a  job  suburbia  s  vSre  Tknew  the  ^ 

that  lasts  more  than  24  hours  a  editors  know,  it  s  comparatively  ^,7  the  same  thing  as  bi-weekly, 

day  on  press  day?  simple  either  to  take  in  copy  or  Cleaning  ‘every  two  weeks,’  d^ 

Even  as  with  suburbia’s  week-  ^  Pasteup  to  a  printer  in  t^  ,„an  was  my  fLre  when  I  iS^  ^ 

lies,  the  country  weekly  publish-  ^hen  pick  up  the  prin^  iS  Ne^  England  There  is  a  ^hat  for  the  sake  of 

er  today  is  more  often  than  not  !,  "7^P^P®^  weekly  for  yor  ^ 

a  man  with  a  college  degree,  addressing  and  mailing-unless  '^iWontcCr  and  Wellesley  Put  out  two  editions  each  week, 

usually  in  journalism.  "  Bu"  Thrc^n^^v  TikTv  usu  the  residents  don’t  have  time  -^e  with  the  semi- 

L°z  zi  s’po'l.uTu'"^  "one’s 

Mr,.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown,  have  iS  ttae  7oV  dAfT  an”  “>e»  -lays  the  hnstaes, 

probably  will  continue  to  appear  ^  f  music  except  as  it  comes  over  “ 

in  the  news  columns  of  the  ^o  a  commeirial  printer,  ^^To  and  TV  P^^ 

country  weekly  for  a  long  time.  Whol  a  snob?  *  *  * 

Few  of  suburbia’s  editors  have  a  deadline  ever?  wTk  Annabel  L.  Atterbury,  editor  YELLOW  JOURNALISM  - 

had  to  explain  to  an  irate  Mrs.  the  countrv  editorTdds  vet  Hustiford  (Wis.)  News  and  The  Frederic  (Wis.)  Inter- 

Jones  why,  after  30  years,  her  chore?!,  hi-,  h.^v  Jav  County  Leader  one  recent  issue 

dinner  for  the  quilting  club  •  ran  out  of  regular  white  news- 

suddenly  is  no  longer  delicious.  .  a  pHitorc  wmilH  lite  print  and  put  its  entire  second 

Few  suburbia  editors  have  tried  ^  editors  ould  like  j.  .  o  Weeklv  m  brilliant  yellow'  stock.  It  wu 

to  calm  an  irate  correspondent  ^ave  newrpapere  that  are  as  IriO  Buys  Weekly  y  the 

large,  as  well  edit^,  written  and  San  Francisco  editor  idmitL.  A  front  page 

-  Tnre^thTiT^oifhlTtTp  co?T  ^  promotion  box  urged  readers  to 

_ _ _  since  that  IS  impossible  the  coun-  o  erroun  comnosed  of  Fred  Wev-  n _ 


and  even  society  editor  in  a  job 
that  lasts  more  than  24  hours  a 
day  on  press  day? 

Even  as  with  suburbia’s  week- 


Red  Bank  Register  “when.” 
The  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Towns- 


the  same  thing  as  bi-weekly, 
meaning  ‘every  two  weeks,’  de¬ 
feats  me.”  Mr.  Bubbett  con- 


radio  and  TV. 

Who’s  a  snob? 

Annabel  L.  Atterbury,  editor 


YELLOW  JOURNALISM  - 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  koop  in  touch  with  markstin^, 
advartiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 


Hustiford  (Wis.)  News  and  The  Frederic  (Wis.)  Inter- 
Rural  Route  Flyer  County  Leader  one  recent  issue 
•  ran  out  of  regular  white  news¬ 

print  and  put  its  entire  second 
Trio  Buys  Weekly  brilliant  yellow'  stock.  It  WM 

the  only  paper  available,  the 
San  Francisco  editor  admitted.  A  front  page 
Sale  of  the  Los  Altos  News  to  promotion  box  urg;ed  readers  to 
a  group  composed  of  Fred  Wey-  “Reach  for  the  Canary.” 


try  editor  does  the  best  he  can,  Bret,  publisher  of  the  Lodi 
striving  at  all  times  to  do  better  News-Sentinel;  Ray  Anderson 


with  the  next  issue.  q  p  Xucker  is  announced  . 

Country  weekly  readers  ex-  i,y  Ed  A.  Laubengayer.  Albert  Community  Papers 
pect  to  find  reviews  of  stage  g.  Gilbert,  San  Francisco  Add  Sunday  Tabloid 
plays,  television  programs  and  broker,  handled  the  transaction.  „ 

motion  pictures  in  the  metropoli-  jjj.  Tucker  formerly  with  Pasadena,  G 

tan  daily  newspaper,  a  publica-  Merganthaler  Linotype  Co.,  will  Semi-w'eekly  publication  of 


motion  pictures  in  the  metropoli 
tan  daily  newspaper,  a  publica 


Pasadena,  Calif. 
Semi-w'eekly  publication  of  the 


tion  which  is  as  much  competi-  be  general  manager  of  the  News.  Pasadenan  and  Altadenan  ^ 


tion  for  the  country  weekly  as 
it  is  for  the  suburbia  weekly. 
But  the  readers  also  expect  to 
find  in  the  country  weekly  a 
multitude  of  detail  on  the  farm 
bureau  meeting  which  wnll  ap- 


Sells  Weekly  Interest 

Benson,  Minn. 
Harry  Davey,  editor  and  pub- 


munity  newspapers  start*  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  23,  with  tabloid  edi¬ 
tions  of  both  papers,  according 
to  editor-publisher  Harry  W. 
Smith. 

Pasadenan/ Altadenan  Sunday 


pear  nowhere  else.  As  long  as  lisher  of  the  International  Falls  makes  its  debut  just  two  yetrs 

they  expect  such  news,  they  will  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal,  has  sold  after  founding  of  the  Thurfr 

receive  it,  and  the  country  his  interest  in  the  semi-weekly  day  Pasadenan.  'The  Altad«i*n 

weekly  will  continue  to  be  more  Benson  Swift  County  Monitor-  goes  semi-weekly  after  publiah- 

Fubiuhad  fortnisMy  thoroughly  read  and  continue  to  News  to  Martin  McGowan  Jr.,  ing  since  1928.  Helen  R.  Smith 

Annaal  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8  remain  in  the  subscriber’s  home  who  will  continue  to  run  his  is  co-publisher,  and  John  Q- 

IS  Homilloa  St.,  Sydasy,  Australia  longer  than  any  other  publica-  Appleton  (Minn.)  Press.  Copeland  is  managing  edited- 
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DISTINCTIVE  .  .  .  DISTINGUISHED  .  .  .  DECIDEDLY  NEW  ! 

Oldamobile’s  Classic  98  sets  the  pace  by  every  measure.  Graceful  new  lines  and  luxurious 

interiors  ...  so  easy  to  enter  ...  so  much  room  and  comfort!  A  trail-blazing 

Skyrocket  Engine  makes  this  elegant  Classic  98  the  most  alert,  responsive  car 

you’ve  ever  driven.  You  are  invited  to  visit  your  nearest  Oldsmobile  dealer’s  showroom 

and  test  drive  the  most  glamorous  automotive  star  of  1961!  oldsmobile  division  •  general  motors  corporation 


new»- 
second 
It  wu 


SEE  THE  SPARKLING  NEW 


—  built  for  the  buyer 
who  wonts  something  better 
in  the  low-price  field!  And  it’s 
every  inch  an  Oldsmobile! 


Sunday 
>  yean 
Thun- 
adraan 
lubUab- 
Smith 

)hn  Q- 
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SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  OLDSMOBILE  QUALITY  DEALER 


jfram,  taken  by  Ralph  Mom  of 
Life  magazine.  In  bi  tween  then 
are  some  rarely  s(  on  pictgiti 
of  old  time  photogiaphers  like 
Matthew  Brady,  R(>trer  Fenton 
Jacob  Riis,  Charles  Dupret  unj 
others. 

This  is  an  educational  and  ex¬ 
citing  book. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Great  Photo  Yarns 
Are  Real  Thrillers 


f  JAIL  imperiled  BS'  human  bomb 


48  Cameramen 
Receive  Prizes 


Matthew  Brady  !s  among  several 
precursors  of  modern  photojour¬ 
nalism  pictured  in  Mr.  Faber's 
book. 


DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  LOOK 
THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  IT  TO? 


You  ARE,  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  >'f)ur  newspaper's 
severest  critic.  How 
high  would  you  rate  it? 

Does  it  present  a  good  image  in  the  readers 
home? 

Is  it  printed  clean? 

Does  it  present  the  advertiser  as  he  irants 
to  be  presented? 

Does  it  carry  the  latest  nevos  possible? 


If  you  use  Super  Flongs,  you  can  answer  an 
emphatic  “Yes!”  to  every  question.  These  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mats  save  stereotyping  time 
(tl\us  allowing  better  utilization  of  man  hours) 
and  provide  level  printing  plates  which,  in 
turn,  produce  a  better-looking  new'spaper.  Re- 
plating  for  late  news  is  speeded  up. 

.Most  important.  Super  Flongs’  advantages 
assure  substantial  economies  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  paper.  Ask  around  .  .  . 


Is  it  produced  as  economically  as  possible?  among  the  world’s  most  successful  newspapers. 


ONB-pitcE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


•s,  '■ 


Daily’s  Team 
Wins  Road 
Topic  Prize 


Akron  Takes 
2  Top  Safety 
Story  Prizes 


Highway  location,  specific 
need  and  design  coordination 
were  topics  which  won  $1500 
first-place  prizes  for  writers  in 
the  fifth  annual  Ted  V.  Rodgers 
Journalism  Awards,  announced 
this  week  before  the  board  of 
directors  of  American  Trucking 
Associations. 

The  list  of  nine  winners  in 
the  highway  writing  competition 
was  announced  by  Walter  F. 
Carey,  chairman,  ATA  .Founda¬ 
tion.  The  competition,  which 
awards  $9000  annually,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Trailmobile  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  truck-trailers,  as  a 
member  of  the  ATA  Foundation. 

J.  D.  Maurice,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  headed  a  five-man  team 
which  won  first  place  in  the 
daily  newspaper  category  for  a 
year-long  series  advocating  a 
through-Charleston  location  of 
U.  S.  Route  64,  part  of  the 
Federal  Interstate  System.  The 
Daily  Mail  campaign  was  cli¬ 
maxed  in  June,  1960,  when  the 
West  Virginia  State  Road  Com¬ 
mission  agreed  that  the  super¬ 
highway  would  go  through  the 
capital  city  where  it  would 
serve  the  most  people,  not  by¬ 
pass  it.  Daily  Mail  staffers  who 
shared  the  honor  were  writers 
Robert  Mellace,  Charles  Con¬ 
nor  and  Tom  Cummings,  and 
cartoonist  Ken  Halstead. 

The  first  award  in  the  weekly 
field  went  to  Fitzhugh  Turner, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  Leesburg,  Va., 
who  successfully  campaigned  for 
the  local  airport  access  road 
that  culminated  in  a  Federal 
grant  of  $450,000  for  its  con¬ 
struction. 

First  place  in  the  magazine 
division  was  won  by  Richard  A. 
Miller  for  “Expressway  Blight,” 
published  by  Architectual  For¬ 
um.  This  article  critically  ex¬ 
amined  the  consequences  when 
an  expressway  is  located  within 
a  metropolitan  area  without  re¬ 
gard  to  integrated  planning. 
Mr.  Miller  used  the  $110  million 
John  J.  Fitzgerald  expressway 
of  Boston  as  an  example. 

Second  and  third  place 
awards,  of  $700  and  $300  each 
respectively,  were  announced  as 
follows : 

Daily  newspapers:  Daniel  M. 
Upham,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  Roger  W.  Remington, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Weekly  newspapers:  Stan  F. 
Brotherton,  Blue  Earth  Post, 


PRIZE  TEAM  on  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail,  first  in  the  Ted  V. 
Rodgers  Journalism  Awards,  consisted  of:  Lett  to  right,  front — J.  D. 
Maurice,  editor;  Robert  Mellace,  political  editor;  back — Tom  Cummings, 
reporter;  Charles  Connor,  reporter;  and  Ken  Halstead,  cartoonist. 


RUNNERSUP  in  daily  newspaper  division  of  Rodgers  Awards:  Darnel 
M.  Upham,  left,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  Roger  M.  Remind* 
ton,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 
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(e  reassipu'd  in  the  Gannett 

crjraniiation. 

The  new  rate  card  of  the 
Times-Union  will  offer  an  op¬ 
tional  combination  for  national 
jdvertisinK  only,  Mr.  Robb  said. 

David  H.  Beetle,  editor  of  the 
Sews,  is  l)eing  transferred  to 
the  GNS  office  in  Washin^on. 
Henr>'  W.  Stock,  one-time  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Sews  who  moved  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  and  rose  to  be  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  then  general  manager  of 
the  News  about  a  year  ago,  has 
retired. 

Ex<‘cutivos  Placed 

Gannett  executives  in  several 
cities  have  announced  the  hiring 
of  former  executives  of  the 
News. 

David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
appointed  Cyrus  W.  Favor  as 
circulation  manager  to  assist 
William  G.  Hinman,  advanced 
to  circulation  director.  Mr.  Fa¬ 
vor  had  l)een  circulation  man- 
a^r  of  the  News. 

George  J.  Allen,  vicepresident 
of  Gannett  Advertising  Sales, 
Inc.,  announced  that  Edward  J. 
Leahy,  formerly  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News,  will 
become  assistant  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office  under  Carlyle  B. 
Hicks. 

Henry  J.  Leader,  general 
manager  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press, 
announced  that  Thomas  Dolan 
has  been  named  as  business 
manager  of  the  Utica  newspa¬ 
pers,  succeeding  George  C. 
Wertz,  who  becomes  assistant 
t^neral  manager. 

Advertising  Director  George 
C.  Frank  and  other  executives 
on  the  newspaper  have  been  of¬ 
fered  posts  by  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  it  was  announced. 

Political  Ambitions 

Both  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Gannett  came  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  picture  here  in  the  1920s 
with  personal  political  ambi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Hearst’s  entry  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Rochester  publisher’s 
liy  several  years.  He  picked  up 
the  strongly  Democratic  Times- 
Union  from  the  estate  of  for- 
o>er  Gov.  Martin  H.  Glynn  for 
»oething  much  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

In  the  evening  field  then  were 
*1*0  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
tol,  a  Republican  stalwart  once 
owned  by  Thurlow  Weed,  and 
the  Albany  Evening  News,  an 
“•dependent  newcomer.  Knidc- 
orboAer  Press,  billed  as  “New 


A  LOT  OF  APPLAUSE  put  Mike  Watkins  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
on  the  throne  as  "Newspaperboy  King  for  a  Day"  in  an  ABC-TV  show 
special.  Jack  Bailey,  left,  emcee  of  "Queen  for  a  Day",  and  T.  Earle 
Roberts,  right,  president  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  tell  Mike  his  reward:  a  trip  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  American 
shrines  of  liberty  and  the  Presidential  Inauguration  in  Washington. 


York  State’s  Greatest  Newspa¬ 
per,”  had  absorbed  the  Albany 
Argus  and  later  the  Evening 
News  took  the  Journal  out  of 
the  field.  Stephen  C.  Clark  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  for¬ 
tune  sold  the  Press  and  News 
to  Mr.  Gannett  early  in  1928. 

One  more  “first”  was  regis¬ 
tered  by  this  week’s  sale  to  the 
Hearst  Corporation.  The  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  has  not  hereto¬ 
fore  sold  a  wholly-owned  news¬ 
paper  property,  although  it  has 
dispos^  of  partial  interests. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company  and  also  of 
the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per  Foundation,  told  a  group 
meeting  at  Camden  recently : 
“The  Group  will  continue  to 
grow  so  long  as  it  deserves  to; 
so  long  as  it  remains  a  pace¬ 
maker  in  responsible  journal¬ 
ism.  Our  aim  can  be  summed  up 
thus :  Progress  and  profit 
through  winning  and  holding 
responsive  readership,  listener- 
ship  and  viewership.” 

• 

Arkansas  Paper 
In  New  Building 

HBa^ENA,  Ark. 

With  a  father  and  two-son  edi¬ 
torial  and  publishing  team  pres¬ 
ent,  the  88-year-old  Helena 
World  conducted  open  house  in 
its  new  plant,  Oct.  11.  Charles 
M.  Young  is  publisher.  One  son. 
Jack  M.  Young,  is  the  editor; 
the  other.  Porter  C.  Young,  is 
advertising  manager. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
presented  a  photostatic  copy  of 
Mr.  Young’s  first  application  for 
membership  in  the  news  agency 
in  1911. 


$4  Per  Subscriber 
F or  Disaster  Relief 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

The  Hilo  Tribune-Herald  has 
raised  an  average  of  about  $4 
per  subscriber  for  tidal  wave 
relief. 

The  Tribune-Herald  Disaster 
Fund,  established  a  few  hours 
after  a  disastrous  wave  struck 
Hawaii  Island  on  May  23,  has 
closed  its  books  after  collecting 
$38,947.  The  newspaper’s  paid 
circulation  is  about  9,800. 

The  Tribune  -  Herald  sold 
nearly  12,000  copies  of  “The 
Big  Wave,”  a  pictorial  story 
of  the  tidal  wave,  at  75  cents 
a  copy. 


EDITOR — Robert  C.  Achorn,  38, 
Ph!  Bata  Kappa  from  Brown  Uni- 
vanity,  former  reporter  and  Navy 
veteran,  hat  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette.  He  is  a  native  New 
Englander. 


All  Media  Gk>od 
To  Sell  Papers 

Lexington,  Ky. 

The  definition  of  promotion 
was  simple:  “Those  things  done 
to  get  readers  to  read  more  of 
what’s  in  the  paper.” 

It  was  presented  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation’s  Southern  Regional 
workshop  here  Oct.  12-16  by 
Mrs.  Pat  LaHatte  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

In  the  simplicity  of  the  defini¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  LaHatte,  editor  of 
the  NNPA  Newsletter  on  pro¬ 
motion,  summed  up  a  flood  of 
ideas  that  came  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  promotion  of  the  news 
and  editorial  pages. 

In  Mrs.  LaHatte’s  judgment, 
any  medium  —  including  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio — is  fair  game 
for  use  in  advertising  a  paper 
and  its  contents. 

“The  idea  is  not  to  go  on  tv 
and  tell  the  viewers  what  a 
great  paper  you  have,”  she  said, 
“But  if  you  tell  them  that  you’re 
going  to  have  a  feature  about 
Grace  Kelly  and  Prince  Rainier 
in  the  morning’s  paper;  the  cus¬ 
tomers  will  buy  it.” 

Lloyd  M.  Hampton  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  sug¬ 
gested  that  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  men  be  called  into  edi¬ 
torial  conferences  so  the  editor¬ 
ial  department  can  help  promote 
special  advertising  events.” 

Several  of  the  50  participants 
at  the  workshop  told  of  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  television  quiz 
programs  for  school  children. 

Charles  Earnhart  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  carrier-boy  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  his  paper  was 
resolved  when  the  paper  began 
orienting  the  carrier  circulation 
field  to  public  service. 

When  the  management  began 
cutting  the  size  of  early  morn¬ 
ing  routes  so  the  carriers 
wouldn’t  have  to  rise  early  to 
deliver  them,  and  wouldn’t  have 
to  work  so  hard,  the  boys  took 
more  of  an  interest  in  the  routes 
and  began  trying  to  increase 
customers  gradually,  he  said. 

J ames  Sasser  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  was  elected 
president  of  Southern  NNPA. 
He  succeeds  Ed  Templin  of  the 
Lexingrton  Herald  Leader. 

• 

^Shots’  Begin  at  Home 

Redondo  Beiach,  Calif. 

A  five-day  clinic  in  its  ovrn 
plant  to  feature  a  South  Bay 
I  Daily  Breeze  campaign  against 
I  a  rising  polio  rate  resulted  in 
,  4,143  inoculations,  reports  Rob¬ 
ert  Curry,  publisher. 
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City  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
abilities  and  how  to  circumvent 
shortcomings. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  staff 
he  has  that  quality  called  lead¬ 
ership.  He  inspires  others  to  do 
their  best  and  develops  a  team 
spirit  that  is  essential  to  the 
^ectiveness  of  the  city  room. 
But  he  is  too  much  of  a  rugged 
individualist  to  allow  himself  to 
be  tagged  with  these  words  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  pages  of  indus¬ 
trial  management  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

He  knows  how  and  when  to 
criticize  and  praise,  as  he  con¬ 
stantly  examines  the  work  of 
the  staff  and  seeks  ways  to 
make  each  one  more  effective. 
Without  saying  so,  he  gets  the 
staff  to  see  that  he  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  them  and  their 
progress. 

As  a  good  executive  it  goes 
without  saying  that  he  knows 
how  to  make  quick  and  sound 
decisions,  that  he  gladly  accepts 
responsibility  as  an  opportunity 
that  goes  with  his  job,  that  he 
also  knows  how  to  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibility,  that  he  works  well 
under  pressure;  because  he  does, 
he  commands  the  respect  of  his 
staff. 


As  a  key  member  of  manage¬ 
ment,  he  respects  the  authority 
above  him  and  supports  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  newspaper  —  even 
those  he  may  disagree  with  per¬ 
sonally.  But  he  also  exercises  his 
right  to  participate  in  policy 
decisions  and  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  his  mind  to  the  boss  at 
the  right  time  in  the  right  way. 
He  knows  the  interdependence 
of  employees  and  management 
and  the  roles  of  both.  He  sees 
both  the  woods  and  the  trees  of 
journalism  and  his  job  —  the 
broad  picture  and  the  detail. 

He  Loves  Writing 

In  addition  to  these  personal¬ 
ity  traits  and  executive  abilities, 
it  was  assumed  by  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  that  the  good  city 
editor  has  long-recognized  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications. 

He  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  reporting  and  all  its  tools 
and  techniques.  He  knows  news 
perhaps  better  than  he  knows 
himself,  and  he  has  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  of  all  de¬ 
partments  in  the  news  room. 

He  loves  writing  and  savors 
the  flavor  of  the  precise  word, 
the  careful  phrase,  the  effective 
sentence.  He  often  is  a  top 
writer  himself,  and  he  certainly 
is  a  thorough  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  the 
city  and  regular  beats  that  pro¬ 
vide  news;  for  he  almost  in¬ 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 
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variably  must  come  up  through 
the  ranks,  if  he  is  to  do  his  job 
well. 

He  can  edit  crisply  as  well  as 
write  sharply;  he  knows  how  to 
develop  tips  and  stories  and 
teach  his  staff  how  to  do  so.  He 
is  alert  to  all  news  —  local, 
state,  national,  and  world  —  for 
he  knows  that  the  city  room  is 
not  a  news  island  but  a  part  to 
a  total  news  picture  that  the 
paper  owes  its  readers. 

He  has  a  passion  for  the  truth 
and  an  abhorrence  of  slanted 
news  —  a  quality  that  some¬ 
times  calls  for  a  grim  suspicion 
of  handouts,  drive  chairmen, 
public  relations  men,  and  do- 
gooders.  In  short,  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
getting  all  the  news  and  getting 
it  straight  and  completely. 

Broad  Education 

The  final  group  of  qualities 
called  for  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  were  classified  as  educa¬ 
tional,  social,  and  cultural.  Ten 
mentioned  the  desirability  of  a 
broad  liberal  arts  education. 
This  was  combined  with  the 
need  for  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  press  in  the 
modem  social  order,  particu¬ 
larly  the  city  editor’s  own  com¬ 
munity. 

The  modem  city  editor  usually 
is  a  college  gr^uate,  but  his 
education  must  not  stop  because 
he  has  completed  college.  He 
must  develop  wide  cultural  and 
personal  interests.  He  will  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  travel 
widely  and  read  abundantly;  he 
must  be  a  student  of  all  good 
writing,  not  just  newspaper 
writing,  and  he  should  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
munications  media  with  which 
he  competes. 

Professor  Kienzle  points  out 
that  the  survey  summarizes  for 
the  first  time  the  thinking  of 
managing  editors  about  the  role 
of  the  city  editor.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  job  analysis  and  a  job  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  that  is  rare  on 
newspapers. 

“The  managing  editors  recog¬ 
nize,  of  course,”  he  said  “that  in 
handling  specific  situations  and 
problems  it  may  be  necessary  to 
throw  all  the  rules  and  criteria 
out  the  window  and  play  by 
ear.” 

“They  also  recog;nize  that  city 
editors  must  be  themselves,  not 
play  a  role  dictated  by  the 
image.  This  is  merely  a  pattern 
against  which  the  city  editor 
may  judge  his  own  attidude  and 
performance  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving.” 

“It  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
city  editor  who  breaks  all  the 
rules  of  the  good  administrator 
and  is  extremely  difficult  to  live 
with  might  be  a  grreat  city  edi¬ 
tor.  It  is  possible  but  not  likely, 
year-after-year.” 
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Andrew  Turnbull 
Succumbs  at  75 

Green  Bay,  Wu, 
Andrew  B.  Turnbull,  76,  p^j. 
dent  of  the  Green  Bay  Nev*. 
paper  Co.,  and  the  Post  Pub. 
lishing  Co.  of  Appleton, 

Oct.  17  at  his  home  in  suburbw 
Allouez. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  who  had  been 
hospitalized  for  tre;itment  of  a 
virus  infection,  died  of  a 
attack.  He  had  served  as  pmi- 
dent  of  both  the  Green  Boy 
Press-Gazette  and  the  AppUtn 
Post-Crescent.  His  death  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  month  that  of  Joaepli 
Homer  Jr.,  general  manager 
and  vicepresident  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firms. 

A  native  of  London,  Ont,  Mr. 
Turnbull  began  newspaper  wwi 
on  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt. 
later  working  for  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  Duluth  (Miim.) 
News-Tribune  and  as  adver 
tising  manager  of  the  SagiiUK 
(Mich.)  .Vew.s  before  joining  the 
late  V.  I.  Minahan  and  the 
late  John  K.  Kline  in  the  fomu- 
tion  of  the  Green  Bay  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  which  began  puNiah- 
ing  the  Press-Gazette  on  June 
29,  1915. 

• 

Ex-Reporter  Returns 
As  Managing  Editor 

Charlottesviui:,  Va 
A  onetime  reporter  on  the 
staff,  Robert  V.  Pratt,  34,  has 
returned  to  the  Charlottesvilk 
Daily  Progress  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  working  on  the 
copy  desk  at  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News, 

Mrs.  Anita  Black,  reporter 
and  women’s  editor  for  10  yean 
until  last  Spring,  again  heads 
the  women’s  department.  She 
has  been  on  leave  of  absence, 
working  for  dailies  in  Wisconsin. 

Staff  additions  include:  Gil¬ 
bert  Haile,  formerly  with  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News;  Mn. 
Nancy  Talmont,  from  the  Pert* 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  Newt: 
Elizabeth  V.  Meade,  a  Sweet 
Briar  college  graduate;  and 
Leslie  H.  Friedman,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  senior. 

• 

Padlock  Is  Off 

Vermilion,  Ohio 
The  Vermilion  News  opened 
its  doors  after  settlement  of » 
federal  tax  claim  against  it 
William  Tarrant,  publisher,  said 
the  weekly  paper  went  to  press 
a  few  hours  after  agents  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  pad¬ 
locked  the  building  for  alleged 
non-payment  of  Social  Secanty 
and  withholding  taxes  for  part 
of  1957  and  part  of  1969.  « 
was  said  the  amount  of  the  tax 
claim  was  $1,200. 
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. . .  for  savings  in  conveying.' 


RCA  NEWSPAPER  CONVEYOR* 

proves  its  superiority  by  drastically  reducing  press 
delays.  Results  of  a  recent  comparison  study  show: 
36%  fewer  press  delays  (delays  due  to  broken  shear 
pins) . . .  16%  reduction  in  maintenance  time  (check¬ 
ing  and  replacing  wires,  changing  work  sheaves, 
tightening  chains,  replacing  shear  pin  hubs) . . . 
negligible  maintenance  and  cleaning  costs.  Results 
such  as  these  point  up  the  savings  over  conven¬ 
tional  conveyors.  Flexible  RCA  Conveyors  can 
handle  papers  from  one  to  128  pages  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  70,000  per  hour.  Cost  less  to  install,  less 
to  operate  and  maintain.  Readily  installed  in 
existing  as  well  as  new  facilities. 


‘Designed  and  manufactured  by  Fthr  &  Reist  Ltd.,  Switzerland 


...for  savings  in  typesetting! 

RCA  ELECTRO  TYPE  SETTER 

for  the  Comet  Model  Linotype  bypasses  the  key¬ 
board  and  drops  mats  directly  from  the  escape¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  an  actual  increase  of  8  to  10% 
more  type  over  competitive  equipment.  It  is 
capable  of  operating  the  linecaster  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  speed.  When  setting  straight  matter  using 
9-point,  11-pica  lines,  30  characters  per  line,  the 
RCA  Electro  Type  Setter  can  operate  the  machine 
to  maximum  rating  of  720  lines  per  hour.  When 
setting  market  reports  using  5V^-point,  11-pica 
lines,  40  characters  per  line,  users  report  they 
consistently  get  type  in  the  galley  in  excess  of 
570  lines  per  hour.  This  RCA  equipment  can  be 
installed  without  a  keyboard  assembly  on  the 
linecaster.  Or,  if  a  combined  automatic  and  manual 
operation  is  desired,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
simple  switching  arrangement. 


This  product  line  it  now  headquartered  in 
Camden.  Inquiries  are  invited  and  should 
In  addressed  to  RCA  Graphic  Arts  Products, 
Dept.  MC-S8,  Building  15-1,  Camden,  .VJ. 
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Ripley’s  ‘Believe  It 
Or  Not’  Carries  On 


By  Walter  D.  Heithaua 


When  Robert  L.  Ripley,  ere-  Calif.,  that  was  made  entirely 
ator  of  the  42-year-old  news-  out  of  the  wood  of  one  tree,  aad 
paper  feature,  “Believe  It  or  about  a  man  in  Europe  who  took 
Not”  died  11  years  ago.  King  a  daily  dip  in  the  water  ai  a 
Features  Syndicate  picked  Paul  sort  of  purification  rite. 
Frehm,  one  of  its  foremost  illus-  “The  artist  was  intrigued  at 
trators,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  church  item  because  his  owj 
the  internationally  famous  parents  had  worshiped  in  that 
artist.  same  church  and  he  knew  Ha 

Mr.  Frehm,  a  courtroom  artist  unusual  history.  He  used  tht 
who  has  covered  every  major  items  and  then  offered  me  a  full- 
court  trial  from  the  Lindbergh  time  job.  I  went  right  to  wort 
kidnapping  to  oleo  heir  Mickey  answering  a  stack  of  inquiries- 
Jelke’s  indictment,  frequently  off  the  top  of  my  head.  Ai 
turned  out  a  feature  for  Ripley  Akron,  Ohio,  paper  gave  tht 
while  the  latter  was  globe-trot-  next  day’s  column  a  two-pap 


spread  headlined:  ‘Look  —  Sap- 
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Mrs.  Helen  Kish,  office  nuu 
ager  for  “Believe  It  Or  Not," 
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Women  Now... 


Dorothy  Roe,  former  Women’s  Editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  thinks  women’s  newspaper  sections  will  have  the 
greatest  expansion  in  the  next  decade — and  has  created  the 
new  column  "Women  Now”  to  speed  the  trend,  capture  the 
growing  audience. 

With  keen  understanding,  appreciation  of  women’s 
interests,  and  extensive  newspaper  experience,  she  writes  of  a 
woman  for  President  (Khrushchev  wouldn’t  dare  talk  back) . . . 
mechanical  maids  . . .  the  next  big  thing  in  child  guidance  . . . 
the  national  pastime  of  picking  on  women . . .  junior  models . . . 
famous  daughters  . . .  jet-age  strip-tease  fashions  ...  cat  sitters 
who  also  sit  boa  constrictors  . . .  buy  your  own  island  . . . 
and  just  about  everything  that  interests  every  woman ! 

"Women  Now”  will  be  short  and  sharp — about  500  words, 
five  times  a  week — humanly  written,  full  of  warmth, 
wisdom  and  wit.  To  keep  circulation  on  the  rise  this  fall, 
ask  to  see  specimens!  Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs  and 
prices — today! 


ting  for  the  Syndicate. 

“I  was  familiar  with  the  work  ley’s  Finally  Answering  Hl« 
and  knew  how  to  put  together  a  Mail!’ 
strip,”  says  Mr.  Frehm.  “The 
weekend  he  died,  I  worked 
around  the  clock  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines.  I’ve  been  at  it  ever  since; 
now  my  younger  brother,  Wal-  handles  the  feature’s  mail,  wlud 
ter,  is  my  j^sistant.”  averages  about  250-300  letten 

After  Ripley’s  death.  King  ^  week.  Many  of  the  letters  tit 
moved  Lester  Byck  from  his  from  school  children  who  De¬ 
position  as  ^  assistant  to  the  casionally  send  in  such  prodi¬ 
executive  editor  of  the  Syndi-  ^ous  requests  as:  “Please  seni 
cate  to  feature  editor  of  “Believe  ^e  all  the  information  you  h»n 
It  Or  Not.”  Meanwhile,  Bert  on  George  Washington!”  Othe 
Pearlroth,  the  researcher  Ripley  letters  frequently  contain  poto- 
hired  when  he  started  out  in  tial  column  material. 

1918,  continued  rummaging  for  Many  readers  write  in  to  say 
the  obscure  bits  of  information  they  know  a  particular  “Bdien 
that  have  helped  make  the  fea-  it  Or  Not”  item  is  true  because 
ture  one  of  the  most  talked-  they  witnessed  the  event,  or 
about  in  the  syndicates. 
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knew  the  person  somethin! 
unique  had  happened  to.  Just 
about  as  many  ask  for  confir- 
“The  feature  was  syndicated  mation  of  an  item, 
to  285  newspapers  when  Ripley  This  happened  not  long  afo 
died,”  said  Mr.  Byck.  “Today,  when  Mayor  Walter  E.  Rose 
‘Believe  It  Or  Not’  appears  in  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  wrote  the 
311  newspapers,  including  82  feature  questioning  a  “Believe 
foreign  publications  which  tians-  it  Or  Not”  item  regarding  his 
late  the  captions  into  their  re-  own  town.  The  item:  “Duriii! 
spective  languages.  A  special  Johnstown’s  great  flood  of 
South  American  edition  is  illus-  a  12-room  house  was  picked  up, 
trated  and  captioned  in  New  swept  two  miles  throu^  the 
York.  streets  of  the  city  ...  and  ^ 

“After  the  feature  caught  on,”  posited,  finally,  on  a  foundalw 
recalled  Mr.  Pearlroth,  who  laid  for  an  identical  house  beiny 
speaks,  reads,  and  writes  13  built  from  similar  blueprints  by 
languages,  and  has  an  innate  the  same  contractor.” 
facility  for  research,  “Ripley  „  ,  _  ... 

found  he  was  tom  between  re-  Proof  Provided 

searching  usable  items  for  the  “Believe  It  Or  Not”  promptly 
I  column  and  illustrating  them,  supplied  proof  that  the  item  wss 
And,  letters  poured  in  from  true,  and  also  informed  the 
1  readers  with  obscure  bits  of  in-  mayor  that  of  the  six  person: 
formation  they  wanted  Ripley  to  who  rode  the  roof  of  that  hou* 
verify  and  illustrate.  during  its  wild  passage,  two 

“Ripley  advertised  for  a  re-  were  still  living.  One,  Mrs.  B- 
searcher  and  we  were  intro-  freda  Mulhollen,  didn’t  recall  the 
duced,”  continued  Mr.  Pearlroth.  ride  .  .  .  she  was  three  months 
“He  asked  me  if  I  knew  any-  old.  The  other,  Mrs. 


thing  unusual  and  I  told  him  Keuhne,  now  90,  recalled  it  ^ 


about  a  church  in  Santa  Rosa,  Hundreds  of  diet-conscwuMtow. 
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fomen  wmte  the  feature  after 
it  ran  an  item  about  Mr^;.  Celesta 
Geyer  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
(iio  once  weighed  555  pounds, 
bat  lost  435  i)Ounds  in  14  months 
(rf  dieting.  The  feature  answered 
I  lil  requests  for  Mrs.  Geyer’s 

I  formula  for  dieting  and  also 

ftre  her  address  in  case  readers 
nnted  additional  information. 

Still  other  readers  repeatedly 
mail  in  bizarre  objects  they  feel 
rate  a  place  in  “Believe  It  Or 
*’  Not”  Only  recently,  a  man  from 
otook  jjujdor  .sent  in  a  shrunken 
*  InHian  he.ad  with  a  note  at- 
,  ttched:  “Please  take  good  care 
**  of  this,  I  think  it  is  one  of  my 
relatives.” 

n  Uttt  “Every  item  submitted  by  a 
T  reader,  if  it  is  worth  using,  is 
tetified  no  matter  to  what  ex- 
tent  we  have  to  go,”  said  Mr. 

•  •  Byck.  “It’s  amazing  the  amount 

of  time  we  spend  writing  letters 
^  Jr  trying  to  track  down  the  ac- 
™  turacy  of  one  item;  we  never 
use  an  item  unless  we  can  prove 
it  is  true. 

^  “One  reader  of  the  feature, 
Wayne  Harbour  of  Bedford, 
Iowa,”  continued  Mr.  Byck, 
“started  what  seems  to  be  his 
i  man-  ijfj'j  mission  17  years  ago,  dou- 
We  checking  the  veracity  of  ma- 
,  whid  (gnai  used  in  the  feature.  Har- 
letten  boar  writes  to  the  person  men- 
ers  an  tioned,  or  to  the  town  where  a 
ho  oc-  saique  event  took  place,  asking 
prodi-  if ‘Believe  It  Or  Not’  is  correct. 
5®  semi  He  sends  in  bi-monthly  reports 
)u  haw  to  King  Features  Syndicate  on 
’  Othe  tbe  number  of  letters  he’s  mailed 
1  potai-  out  The  present  count  is  more 
than  16,000.” 

to  saj 

Believe  Corroboration  Comes 

Frequently,  after  an  item  has 
been  thoroughly  checked  out  and 
^  appeared  in  the  colunm,  it 
°  onfir  **  corroborated  in  unusual 
^  fashion.  Once  the  feature  ran 
in  item  about  a  typographical 
mg  a|o  arror  that  killed  a  man.  Guardi, 
3.  Ro»  in  igbh  century  Italian,  had 
book.  When  he 
‘Beuw  nicked  up  one  of  the  first  copies 
ling  hi!  ind  flipped  open  its  pages,  he 
^‘scovered  a  typographical 
1  ™)r.  The  shock  of  the  find 

^  fatal  heart  attack. 
^  ^ews  after  the  item  appeared, 
j  4,-  ^  ™  Europe  mailed  “Believe 

ind^  It  Oj  Not”  a  copy  of  the  un- 
se  bem?  corrected  book, 
nnts  by  Another  unique  corroboration 
■liiowed  the  printing  of  an  item 
ihout  the  Emperor  of  Waga- 
^ogu,  French  West  Africa, 
iromptly  *hose  practice  is  to  marry 
tem  wis  *omen  who  commit  crimes  in 
aed  the  bs  empire  and  install  them  in 
person:  bit  harem  instead  of  punishing 
at  house  4em.  A  Belgian  missionary 
ge.  bwo  iiving  in  Wagadugu  wrote  to 
Mrs.  F3  uk  the  feature  where  it  ob- 
ecall  the  tiined  this  information. 

*  "'T  M  Emperor,”  wrote  the 

j  “stormed  into  my 

““  .  ™Pcl — a  long-faced  harem  in 
;onaci  tow—and  screamed:  ‘Look  at 

22, 19* Editor  ac  publisher 


my  wives  ...  do  they  look  like 
criminals?’  The  Emperor  has 
seen  your  cartoon  and  has  re¬ 
quest^  that  I  find  out  where 
you  got  this  ridiculous  piece  of 
information . . .” 

“We  wrote  back,  rather  hur¬ 
riedly,”  i-ecalled  Mr.  Pearlroth, 
“that  the  item  came  from  an 
almanac  written  by  the  very 
same  short-sighted  Emperor.  We 
never  heard  anything  more.” 

Ripley  Was  Fired 

Ripley  launched  “Believe  It 
Or  Not”  shortly  after  he  was 
fired  (he  had  asked  for  a  raise) 
from  his  job  as  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist  on  a  San  Francisco 
paper.  He  headed  for  Manhattan 
and  landed  a  job  on  the  old 
New  York  Globe. 

One  dull  day  in  1918  he  filled 
a  hole  in  the  sports  page  with 
a  drawing  of  a  sprinter  who  ran 
the  100-yard  dash  backward  in 
14  seconds.  He  added  several 
other  sport  oddities,  slugged 
them  “Champs  Or  Chumps”  and 
tossed  them  on  the  copy  desk. 
The  sports  editor  thought  the 
heading  was  weak.  Ripley 
crossed  it  out,  wrote  “Believe  It 
Or  Not”  and  the  copy  headed 
for  the  composing  room. 

In  1923,  after  the  feature 
moved  to  the  New  York  Post, 
Ripley  drew  several  cartoons 
that  catapulted  “Believe  It  Or 
Not”  to  fame.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  these  was  “'The 
Marching  Chinese,”  a  cartoon 
that  showed  an  endless  column 
of  Chinese  marching  four 
abreast  across  the  world. 

“If  all  the  Chinese  in  the 
world  were  to  march  —  four 
abreast — past  a  given  point,” 
the  caption  read,  “they  would 
never  finish  passing,  though  they 
marched  forever.” 

The  next  day’s  mail  .swamped 
Ripley’s  office.  A  cordial  reply, 
however,  mimeographed  by  the 
thousands,  explained  to  the 
doubting  readers:  “There  were 
roughly  600  million  Chinese. 
Marching  four  abreast,  15  miles 
a  day,  they  would  pass  a  given 
point  at  the  rate  of  about  26 
million  a  year.  So,  not  only 
would  the  marching  Chinese  file 
past  forever,  but  the  column 
would  grow  longer.” 

National  Anthem 

In  1929,  the  feature  drew 
greater  attention  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  United  States 
had  no  national  anthem;  what 
Americans  sang  instead  was  an 
old  English  drinking  song. 
Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the 
words  to  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  then  put  them  to  the 
music  of  a  rousing  tavern  ballad. 

More  than  five  million  indig¬ 
nant  letters  funneled  into  Wash¬ 
ington  from  citizens  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  (In  1931, 
Congress  rectified  the  oversight, 
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Comical  Propaganda 

Short  wave  radio  propaganda 
has  provided  a  pair  of  Wash-  i 
ington  newsmen  with  an  idea  | 
for  a  daily  column  currently  ! 
being  published  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News.  Plans  are  being  i 
made  for  syndication. 

Entitled  “The  Big  Lie,”  the  : 
column  consists  of  a  short  propa-  ! 
ganda  broadcast  excerpt,  moni-  ' 
tored  from  the  airwaves  and 
processed  by  Arthur  Settel  and  | 
C.  Robert  Pfeifle.  i 

The  column  presents  for 
American  readers  such  howling  : 
lies  and  bald-faced  distortions 
about  the  U.  S.  as  to  stagger 
even  the  most  casual  reader. 

An  editor’s  note  preceding  the 
copy  fiags  the  source  and  con¬ 
tent. 

Daily  News  editor  John  T. 
O’Rourke  said  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  know 
“what  they  are  saying  about  us, 
particularly  when  so  much  of  it  j 
is  so  outrageously  untrue  as  to 
be  frequently  comical  as  well 
as  interesting.” 

Both  Mr.  Settel  and  Mr.  Pfeifle 
are  experienced  newsmen. 

♦  •  • 

DUELIST  DULLES 

The  new  book,  “Duel  At  The  . 
Brink”  (Doubleday),  the  story  ^ 
of  America’s  foreign  policy  as 
embodied  in  the  late  Secretary  : 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  will  ! 
be  condensed  and  serialized  in 
12  installments,  starting  Oct.  24 
or  thereafter,  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  writers  are  Washington 
columnist  Roscoe  Drummond 
and  foreign  correspondent  Gas¬ 
ton  Coblentz. 

and  formally  declared  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  to  be  our  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem). 

The  feature  also  caught  the 
attention  of  a  New  York  book 
publishing  house  in  1929  and 
Ripley  and  Pearlroth  were  asked 
to  put  together  a  book  of 
“Believe  It  Or  Not”  cartoons. 
When  William  Randolph  Hearst 
saw  a  copy,  he  sent  a  two-word 
wire  to  his  King  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate:  “Hire  Ripley.” 

Suddenly,  ^most  overnight, 
Ripley’s  income  soared  from 
$200  a  week  to  $100,000  a  year. 
He  became  the  highest-paid, 
most  widely  read  cartoonist  in 
the  world.  He  bought  a  mansion 
on  an  island  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  filled  it  with  Aztec 
masks,  Buddhist  shrines,  the 
shells  of  man-eating  clams,  and 
other  exotic  curios  he  picked  up 
in  his  world-wide  travels.  His 
column  was  adapted  for  a  radio 
show,  then  television,  and  he 
kept  up  a  never-ending  commit¬ 
ment  for  lectures — maintaining 
a  whirlwind  pace  almost  until  he 
died,  May  27,  1949.  (See  page 
6i). 


LAUGHTER 
IN  TUNE  WITH 
THE  TIMES! 

OSCAR 

by  Dave  Rusch 


He's  today's  hilari¬ 
ously  harassed  Lord 
of  the  Manor;  hus¬ 
band,  papa,  bread¬ 
winner  —  and  tax¬ 
payer! 


OSCAR 


A  modern  Lady  of 
the  House;  wile, 
mother,  cook,  scul- 
lerymaid,  chauffeur 
and  handyman. 


0 


AGNES 


The  first-born  son, 
the  heir-apparent, 
with  a  "near- 
ganius"  I.Q.  that 
often  baffles  his 
all-too-normal  sire. 


OLIVER 


This  packet  of  pure  , 
femininity  is  the  1 
baby  of  the  family 

c  ■ 

— and  knows  it! 

BERNICE 

...  In  its  first  five  weeks, 
j  this  mirth-packed  4-col. 

,  daily  comic  has  scored  a 
solid  hit  in  every  section  of 
the  country  .  .  .  and  the 
list  of  subscribers  is  grow- 
1  ing  FAST! 
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No  Politics 
On  Editorial 
Writers’  Card 

Richmond,  Va. 

There’ll  be  a  departure  from 
the  norm  when  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
holds  its  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  here  Nov.  16-19. 

This  year,  the  speakers  will 
take  the  world  and  its  humani¬ 
ties  as  their  province.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  American  and  Canadian 
editorial  writers  who  comprise 
the  NCEW  have  heard  from 
speakers  who  dealt  with  regional 
matters — generally  matters  of 
geographical  import  in  the  area 
where  the  conference  took  place. 

This  year’s  speakers  will  deal 
with  art,  the  theater,  archi¬ 
tecture,  literature,  history, 
music  .  .  . 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of 
the  host  paper,  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  reasons  that  by 
post-election  time  of  Nov.  16 
“everybody  should  be  sick  to 
death  of  politics,  segregation 
and  the  like.’’ 

Pegler  on  Writing 

First  of  the  conference 
speakers  will  be  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  (described  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
in  his  program  brochure  as  a 
“passionate  monument  to  man’s 
capacity  for  sustained  ill 
will  .  .  .’’). 

Mr.  Pegler  will  discuss  with  an 
anticipated  125  guests  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “light  writing.’’ 

Other  speakers: 

Edward  D.  Stone,  architect, 
“Contemporary  Trends  in  Archi¬ 
tecture.’’ 

Kenneth  D.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  Doubleday  &  Co. 
“Book  Publishing  Today.’’ 

Jean  Dalrymple,  theatrical 
producer  and  director  for  music 
and  drama.  New  York  City 
Center,  “American  Theater  To¬ 
day.’’ 

Howard  Hanson,  composer, 
director  of  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  “The 
World  of  Music.” 

Philip  Adams,  director,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Art  Museum,  “Contem¬ 
porary  Trends  in  American 
Art.” 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of 
Saturday  Review,  “The  Long 
View.” 

David  J.  Mays,  Richmond  at¬ 
torney,  “The  Road  to  Williams¬ 
burg.” 

Bruce  Catton,  former  reporter 
and  Washington  correspondent, 
“The  American  Heritage.” 

There  will  be  trips  to  James¬ 
town,  to  Williamsburg,  and  to 
Civil  War  battlefields. 


SYNDICATES 

StarTime:  New 
Picture  Page 

StarTime,  a  new  picture  page 
featuring  candid  photos  of  en¬ 
tertainment  personalities,  will 
be  introduced  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  in  late 
October. 

Custom  produced  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  complete  mat  and 
photo  print  form,  StarTime  is 
a  two-color  tabloid  page  for 
weekend  entertainment  sections. 

It  combines  two  prove<l  at¬ 
tention-getters  .  .  .  pictures  and 
showpeople.  Each  release  will 
feature  candid  glimpses  of  off¬ 
stage  life  .  .  .  popular  stars  at 
home,  at  play,  night-clubbing, 
or  relaxing  with  their  families. 
All  photographs  are  exclusive. 

StarTime  may  be  run  in  black 
and  one  color  or  black  only.  The 
color  mat  is  at  no  extra  cost. 

Though  designed  principally 
to  be  run  as  a  full  page  in  local¬ 
ly  produced  weekend  entertain¬ 
ment  sections,  StarTime  may 
also  be  used  throughout  the 
week  on  regular  entertainment 
pages.  Full  tabloid  page  mats 
or  chopped  mats  are  available. 
Newspapers  wishing  to  produce 
their  own  engravings  may  order 
glossy  prints. 

■uiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiimiiiiiiiM 

Syndicate 

Sentences 

— A  Harvard  Business  School 
senior,  Kirby  B.  Westheimer,  re¬ 
searching  the  syndication  of 
newspaper  columns,  requested 
detailed  information  from  E&P. 
King  Features  Syndicate  editors 
supplied  this  background  infor¬ 
mation: 

“Newspaper  syndicates  are 
something  relatively  new  in  the 
news  business  with  the  first  one 
being  organized  in  1883  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Bacheller  of  Brooklyn,  who 
began  handling  fiction,  house¬ 
hold  departments  and  news  and 
gossip  letters.  Ten  months  later, 
S.  S.  McClure  founded  his  fa¬ 
mous  syndicate  when  he  began 
syndicating  from  his  home,  at 
114  E.  53rd  St.,  New  York,  a 
two-part  story  by  H.  H,  Boyesen. 

“There  had  been  some  earlier 
approaches  to  syndication,  not¬ 
ably  by  A,  N.  Kellogg  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  sold  stereotyped 
plates  carrying  literary  and  pic¬ 
torial  matter  to  weekly  papers, 
beginning  in  1875.  Also,  the 
New  York  Sun  had  distributed 
stories  to  other  papers  on  a  cost¬ 
sharing  basis  while  the  Tillot- 
son  Syndicate  in  England  had 
handled  fiction  for  a  group  of 
papers.” 


— Miss  Billie  Cooper,  head  of 
Cooper  Features,  London,  is  in 
the  U.  S.  as  sales  representative 
for  several  British  cartoonists. 
.She  handles  the  work  of  Tim, 
Vienna-born  British  cartoonist, 
whose  dog  pantomime  strip, 
“Caesar,”  is  syndicated  in  this 
country  through  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He  also  draws  “Bengo” 
and  “Humphrey.”  Miss  Cooper 
also  syndicates  work  of  the  car¬ 
toonists,  “Mr.  Kiy”  and  Basil 
Falvey. 

— Art  Buchwald,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  has  left  his  natural  habi¬ 
tat,  Paris,  for  a  stay  in  the 
U,  S.  of  several  weeks  during 
which  his  column  will  comment 
on  the  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Buchwald  feels  he  is 
a  highly  qualified  expert  on  the 
changing  of  the  guard,  being  a 
veteran  of  20  governments  in 
France,  three  left-wing  riots, 
four  Socialist  riots,  plus  a  near 
head-bashing  in  a  Communist 
riot.  He  proposes  to  wear  a 
steel  helmet  during  the  political 
fracas  over  here.  A  Buchwald 
gag:  “So  the  Democrats  coun¬ 
tered  by  saying  Mrs.  Kennedy 
really  got  her  clothes  second 
hand  from  Grace  Kelly.” 

*  *  * 

Syndicates  Sell 
In  Britain,  Too 

Frank  C.  Betts,  who  stands 
six  feet,  four  inches,  speaks 
with  a  quietly  crisp  British  ac¬ 
cent,  and  looks  a  good  10  years 
younger  than  his  actual  66,  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  the  last  40  years. 

The  most  recent  25  have  been 
as  the  representative  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  King 
Features  Syndicate.  In  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  this  week 
(his  30th  Atlantic  crossing)  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  and 
find  out  what’s  new  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  field,  he  discussed  the 
differences  in  syndication  in 
Britain  and  the  U.  S. 

“We  have  about  60  or  70  dif¬ 
ferent  newspaper  clients  who 
buy  things  from  us,”  he  said, 
“but  we  have  a  problem  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  you  don’t  have  for 
many  of  the  London  papers  are 
national  papers.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Daily 
Express,  for  example,  publishes 
in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  so  that  if  you  sell  a 
syndicated  piece  to  it  you  al¬ 
ready  have  covered  most  of 
England  and  Scotland,  leaving 
little  room  for  additional  sales. 

“We  also  don’t  do  as  much 
traveling  as  your  syndicate 
salesmen  in  the  States,”  he  said, 
“not  only  because  our  territory 
is  much  smaller  but  also  be¬ 


cause  many  of  the  provincUl 
papers  maintain  Lonrlon  offlcei." 

In  the  field  of  comics,  Mr. 
Betts  .said  that  the  first  strip 
he  sold  25  years  ago  was  “Pop. 
eye”  and  that  it  is  having  a 
strong  upsurge  of  iwpularity 
due  to  the  series  of  “Popey*" 
films  on  television.  He  added 
that  the  novelty  rights  were 
.selling  particularly  well  and 
“Popeye”  had  been  licensed  for 
nearly  50  to  60  different  prod¬ 
ucts  in  England. 

Mr.  Betts  said  that  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Echo  was  the  first  paper 
in  England  publishing  color 
comics  and  that  this  would 
eventually  have  a  great  effect 
on  .syndication  there. 

“Normally  Saturday  means  a 
big  drop  in  circulation.”  he  said, 
“but  since  the  Echo  started  iti 
color  section  it  has  recouped  the 
100,000  circulation  it  usually 
lost  that  day.” 

He  said  that  it  had  taken  two 
years  to  get  the  project  under¬ 
way  and  that  part  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  in  the  physical  plant 
—  the  roof  had  to  be  raised  for 
the  color  presses.  He  said  the 
success  of  the  comic  .section  in 
color  had  stirred  considerable 
interest  in  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Sheffield,  among  other  cities. 

Among  the  favorite  comic 
strips  are  “Heart  of  Juliet 
Jones,”  “Rip  Kirby,”  “Blondie,” 
and  “Judd  Saxon,”  all,  with  the 
exception  of  “Blondie,”  adven¬ 
ture  strips.  He  said  it  was  more 
difficult  to  sell  purely  comic 
strips  as  many  were  too  Ameri¬ 
can  in  their  humor  and  that  the 
British  had  developed  their  own 
British  type  of  humor  strip*. 

Mr.  Betts  started  with  one 
room  and  a  typewriter.  Today 
it  has  grown  to  five  rooms,  a 
staff  of  seven  in  London  and  an 
associate  in  Dublin. 

«  «  * 

MRS.  ROOSEVELT’S  BOOK 

“You  Learn  By  Living,”  re¬ 
cently-published  book  by  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  which  has  already 
started  appearing  on  the  best¬ 
seller  lists  across  the  country, 
will  be  offered  for  newspaper 
serialization  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  Inc.  The  14-part  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Harper  and 
Bros,  book  is  scheduled  for  daily 
release,  beginning  Nov.  14. 

5  Years  and  400 
Papers  Later  .  .  . 

Chicago 

A  dozen  Chicago  Sun-Timet 
executives  gave  Ann  Landers, 
Sun-Times — Daily  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  advice  columnist,  a  sur¬ 
prise  party  Oct.  17,  maridng 
her  fifth  anniversary  as  a  col¬ 
umnist  and  helping  her  celebrate 
the  400th  newspaper  publishing 
her  column.  The  occasion  was  * 
special  luncheon  in  the  Sun- 
Times  tap  room. 
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Someday 

other  ears  wriU  probably  offer 
these  featares  tut  m  i9«i  youm  naa 

them  all  only  in  the  ears  from  Chrysler  Corporation 


No  dip,  no  squat, 
mo  stray 


,  .  .  that’s  the  story  with 
exclusive  Torsion-Aire 
Ride.  It's  the  big  reason 
experts  call  these  ‘  ‘the  best 
road  cars  ever  built  in 
Annerica,  bar  none." 


tmoodhyo  Squeaks 

and  Ratties 


20%  more  go 
MS%  less  guip 

Chrysler  Corporation's  New 
Economy  Slant  Six  engine  gets 
20%  more  power  from  15% 
less  gas  than  previous  sixes. 
30°  slant  allows  for  a  larger, 
more  efficient  manifold. 


7~soak  rust  protection 


helps  your  car  keep  its  good 
looks— and  its  high  resale 
value.  Car  bodies  are  soaked 
so  protection  gets  to  inside 
metal  surfaces  where  most 
rust  problems  start. 


l’a«  all  tkim 
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mm  mxtrm  rmmt— 
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^  Chrysler  Corporation 

Serving  America's  new  quest  for  quality 


mrrmt  rmml- 
iwrmrlmm  mwmkrm. 


CLYMOVTU  VALMANT  •  DOOOE  BAUT  MsANCBU  •  BE  SOTO  CmUYSLEU  iMBEUiAL 


Unibody  Construction  makes  body  and 
frame  a  solid,  welded  unit,  eliminates 
joints  that  might  loosen  and  get  noisy. 


Big,  wide  doors  make  it  easy 
to  get  in  and  out.  And  be¬ 
cause  these  cars  are  built 
the  Unibody  way,  a  solid  unit 
rather  than  body  on  top  of  a 
frame,  inches  of  space  are 
added  inside. 


A>ir  ease  ot  entry  and 
comfort  inside 


replaces  old-fashioned  generator,  keeps 
your  battery  charging  even  when  your 
motor's  idling,  with  radio  and  heater  going. 
This  system  is  similar  to  the  type  found  in 
jet  aircraft— it’s  standard  at  no  extra  cost 
in  all  1961  Chrysler  Corporation  cars. 


Amazing  Neir  Alternator 


Gunshot  Injures  Newhouse; 
Publishers’  Charges  Upheld 


Portland,  Ore. 

Rewards  totaling  $10,000  were 
posted  by  publishers  of  Port¬ 
land’s  two  daily  newspapers 
after  a  shotgun  blast  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Donald  Newhouse, 
41,  production  manager  of  the 
Oregonuin.  He  is  a  cousin  of 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  owner  of 
the  Oregonian  and  other  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country. 

The  shooting,  staged  through 
a  window  of  the  Newhouse  home 
Sunday  evening  as  he  worked 
at  a  basement  workbench, 
marked  the  first  outburst  of 
violence  in  the  almost-one-year- 
old  newspaper  strike  in  several 
months.  Last  January  10  news¬ 
paper  trucks  were  dynamited. 


Donald  Newhouse 

Mr.  Newhouse  was  credited 
with  playing  a  key  role  in  the 
early  days  of  the  strike  in  keep¬ 
ing  mechanical  equipment  going 
at  the  Oregonian  plant  after  all 
craft  union  employees  and  guild 
members  walk^  off  the  job. 

Strikers  recently  picketed  the 
hotel  where  Mr.  Newhouse  was 
a  principal  participant  in  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Doctors  said  more  than  100 
pellets  from  the  shotgun  pene¬ 
trated  Mr.  Newhouse’s  right  hip 
and  thigh.  He  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger  after  surgery. 

A  threat  of  “you’re  going  to 
get  it,  you’ll  be  in  heaven  soon” 
was  tossed  at  Mr.  Newhouse 
one  day  recently  as  he  crossed 
the  picket  line  at  the  Oregonian 
building.  Police  questioned  one 
striker,  identified  only  as  a 
former  printer  with  a  record  of 
21  prior  arrests,  who  said  he 
“might  have  said  it.” 

Mr.  Newhouse,  active  in  civic 
affairs,  has  lived  here  since 
joining  the  Oregonian  in  1951. 


He  is  an  engineering  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

His  wife,  Lee,  and  his  five 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  9 
to  1  year  of  age,  were  upstairs 
in  the  Newhouse  home  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting. 

Qiarges  Sustained 

Trial  examiner  Martin  S. 
Bennett  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  this  week  sus¬ 
tained  all  of  the  unfair  labor 
charges  which  the  publishers 
had  made  against  the  Portland 
Stereotypers’  Union  and  Inter¬ 
national  Union. 

The  stereotypers’  strike 
starte<l  the  general  walkout 
Nov.  10,  1959,  but  the  papers 
continued  to  publish.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  recommended  that  the 
board  order  the  unions  to  stop 
insisting  on  clauses  requiring 
foremen  to  be  union  members. 
He  also  found  that  the  union’s 
manning  clauses  and  laws  con¬ 
stituted  illegal  demands. 

• 

Gov.  Cuts  Term 
Of  Prison  Editor 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Gov.  William  Stratton  has 
reduced  the  40-year  sentence 
for  murder  of  David  R.  Saun¬ 
ders,  26,  editor  of  the  Menard 
(Ill.)  Times  state  prison  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Saunders,  convicted  in 
1950  of  murdering  a  Paris,  Ill., 
liquor  store  owner,  becomes  elig¬ 
ible  for  consideration  by  the 
state  pardon  board  next  June. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  completed 
several  correspondence  courses 
in  journalism  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  has  been 
offered  a  newspaper  job. 

• 

Manager  for  IR 

Lawrence  Kennelly  has  been 
appointed  industrial  relations 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  by  Charles  B.  McCabe,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Kennelly  joined  the 
Mirror  in  1948  as  personnel 
manager.  He  has  a  law  degree 
from  Fordham  University  and 
a  masters  degree  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

• 

M.E.  Resigns 

Merced,  Calif. 

Cliff  Schlegel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Merced  Sun-Star  for 
14  years,  resigned  this  week  to 
rest,  travel  and  write.  He  came 
here  from  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.) 
Plainsman. 


CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Bank  Collects 
Payments  to 
Dallas  News 

Chicago 

Something  new  in  collection 
operations  was  introduced  to 
members  of  the  Advertising 
Media  Credit  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  when  Clifford  A.  Moore 
told  how  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  has  arranged 
for  its  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  customers  to  remit  their 
pajnnents  to  the  newspaper’s 
bank. 

The  bank,  in  turn,  furnishes 
the  News  credit  department  with 
adding  machine  tape  and  remit¬ 
tance  stubs,  after  the  customers 
have  mailed  in  their  payments 
in  special  envelopes  supplied  by 
the  new'spaper.  'The  tape  serves 
as  part  of  the  newspaper’s  de¬ 
posit  slip  at  the  bank. 

Pro  and  Con  Reaction 

Such  an  operation  eliminates 
having  to  receive,  open  and  sort 
incoming  payments  and  does 
away  with  having  to  tape,  bal¬ 
ance  and  list  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  of  remittances 
every  month',  explained  Mr. 
Moore. 

Tlie  Dallas  plan  was  discussed, 
pro  and  con,  by  the  65  credit 
managers  in  attendance  at  their 
seventh  annual  meeting  here 
last  week.  Everett  White,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  was  some¬ 
what  critical  of  the  plan.  He 
pointed  out  that  newspapers, 
more  and  more,  are  getting 
others  to  do  their  work  for  them, 
such  as  national  advertising 
representatives,  some  of  whom 
bill  and  collect,  special  agencies 
for  circulation  collections  and 
punched  tape  for  news  and 
.stock  market  quotations,  “Now 
we  are  going  to  let  someone  else 
do  our  collecting  for  us,”  he 
added.  “Why  aren’t  we  just  as 
efficient  as  someone  else?” 

Co-op  advertising  is  coming, 
more  and  more,  to  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  newspaper  ad 
linage  and,  as  such,  magnifies 
the  problems  of  billing,  a  panel 
discussion  brought  out  under 
the  leadership  of  Kenneth  C. 
Wyatt,  Norfolk  (Va.)  News¬ 
papers.  'There  is  an  indication 
that  this  trend  away  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rate  business 
to  co-op  advertising  at  retail 
rates  will  continue  to  grow,  it 
was  stated  during  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

Need  for  more  special  serv¬ 
ices  to  customers  in  supplying 
affidavits  and  special  bills,  tear- 


sheets,  proof  chargi  s,  etc.,  vy 
pointed  out  by  Robert  V.  Braai 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram.  Bt 
stressed  the  importance  of 
gaining  popularity  as  credit 
managers  by  supplying  speciii 
.sendees  in  an  alert  and  courte¬ 
ous  manner. 

William  E.  Hatch,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  said 
television  is  the  greatc'st  offender 
in  the  matter  of  lomplioted 
rate  structures,  cau.sing  delayi  i 
in  billings  and  resulting  in  credit 
problems.  He  warned  newa 
papers  not  to  fall  into  the  sane  ! 
trap  in  working  ROP  color  rate  | 
structures  for  national  adven  ' 
tisers.  ( 

Credit  OulltMik  ^ 

Samuel  B.  Goodman  Jr,  ‘ 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  pn.  ^ 
dieted  a  continually  cxpanini  ^ 
economy,  but  warned  there  are  ^ 
going  to  be  peaks  and  valleya.  ' 

He  pointed  out  that  withii  ’ 
the  newspaper  industrj',  payrolls  5 
have  gone  up  55%  in  the  past  ' 
two  years;  newsprint  is  up  34f( 
and  revenues  up  only  33%.  The 
latter  figure,  he  said,  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  signal.  [ 

Clifton  L.  Bond,  HoiuUn  f 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  KTRE  ” 
KTRH-TV,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  sw- 
ceeding  Clifford  D.  S^eer.  : 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  KPBC,  ' 
KPRC-TV,  William  F.  Keith.  ’ 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  wis 
chosen  vicepresident;  Clifford  | 
Moore,  Dallas  News,  secretary; 
and  Everett  O.  White  Jr.,  Provi-  , 
dence  Journal,  treasurer. 

• 

Big  Firms’  Admen 
Make  Market  Tour  f 

Norfolk,  Vs.  ' 

Adv'ertising  managers  of  some  , 
of  the  nation’s  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  participated  in  the  11th 
Annual  Norfolk- Portsmouth 
Market  Study  Tour  sponsored 
by  the  Ledger-Star  and  the 
V  irg  inia  n-Pilot. 

Ellis  Loveless,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
newspapers,  opened  the  briefinf 
session  before  the  guests  wei* 
taken  on  the  tour.  Visits  to  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  the  Navy 
Yard,  luncheon  aboard  the  Ca^ 
rier  U.S.S.  Valley  Forge  and 
attendance  at  the  Oyster  Bowl 
Game  featuring  Navy  vs.  S.M.U. 
were  the  highlights  of  the  three- 'i 

day  program.  3 

•  a 

Travel  Editor  Dies  | 

CHICAGO 

William  W.  Yates,  57,  travel , 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribwu^ , 
died  Oct.  18  after  suffering  » i 
heart  attack  at  his  Skokie  h(»»  j 
Before  becoming  a  reporter  h*  > 
was  a  musician. 
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ACEJ  Approves 
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,4uto  Writers  Mingle 
^ith  Million  at  Show 


By  >1urt  Smerling 

Detroit 

“The  Greatest  Auto  Show  of 
XJl"  became  a  reality  here  this 
nek  as  jubilant  officials  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  sponsors  of  the  43rd 
National  Automobile  Show  in 
pgantic  CoIkj  Hall  Oct.  16-23, 
nre  tallyiiiR  record-smashing 
crowds. 

A  final  count  of  attendance 
ns  expect  t'd  to  surpass  one 
aiillion.  The  last  national  auto 
show  at  the  Coliseum  in  New 
York  City  in  1956  attracted 
320,1100  persons  over  a  nine-day 
r^riod.  Last  week  the  Intema- 
•  uiial  Auto  Show  in  Paris  con- 
eiuded  a  10-day  run  drawing 
VIO.OOO. 

Amazed  by  Maswr* 

Auto  writers  from  newspa- 
pt^rs  across  the  country  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  at  the 
masses  of  showgoers  choking 
If  hallways  and  exhibit  floors 
)f  Coho  Hall.  Doors  to  the  hall 
ad  to  be  closed  at  one  point 
xau  c  no  one  was  leaving  and 
here  was  no  more  room  inside. 
This  tops  any  show  I’ve  ever 
in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe.”  said  Bill  Dredge  of 
he  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  w’as 
fascinated  by  the  sustained  in- 
erest  of  people  in  a  city  where 
inv  cars  are  no  novelty. 

Martin  Amberg,  Foreign 
’ress  Association  repersenta- 
ive,  termed  it  the  “greatest” 
[if  all  auto  shows,  but  he  was 
ii.sturbed  by  the  absence  of  for- 
■ipi  cars.  “The  European  shows 

tlways  include  American  cars,' 
e  said. 

Mel  Martin  of  the  Houston 
Tex.)  Post  said  the  1956  Na- 
ional  Auto  Show  had  more 
himated  exhibits  and  “dream” 
hrs.  He  thought  this  year’s 
how  could  have  used  more  auto 
spectaculars”  specially  pre- 
jiared  for  the  occasion. 

Joseph  Ingraham,  New  York 
tie  Car-|rim€s,  said:  “Fantastic!  You 
^  and 
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see  the  cars  for  the  peo- 

S.M.C-  The  appearance  of  President 
e  three- Eisenhower  Monday  (Oct.  17) 
jis  AMA’s  guest  to  see  the  show 
[ind  address  the  auto  industry 
'inner  was  the  high  watermark 
if  show  week  activities. 

Among  the  2,400  dinner  gpiests 
^re  industry  executives,  busi- 
’*ss  and  labor  leaders,  govem- 
"ent  officials  and  many  news- 
»per  and  magazine  publishers, 
liters  and  reporters. 

The  dinner  guest  list  included 
12,  19®sDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


i 

CHICAGO 

,  travel 
"rthintfi 
ering  > 
e  home, 
liter  heL' 


Bernard  F.  Kilgore,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  R.  S.  Kingsley,  Keno¬ 
sha  (Wis.)  News;  Robert  K. 
Drew,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Sterling  Graham,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Hugh  A. 
Graybiel,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star; 
J.  K.  Herbert,  American  Week¬ 
ly;  Arthur  H.  Motley,  Parade; 
William  Nichols,  This  Week. 

Out-of-state  press  accredited 
for  auto  show  coverage  included 
R.  E.  Trau,  Chicago  American; 
John  Reed  and  John  Riley,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  Roy  Wiley,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Robert  Kirschbaum, 
Newark  News;  Robert  Mona¬ 
han,  Rockford  Register-Repub¬ 
lic;  Ted  Douglas,  Windsor  Star; 
Tom  Blinkhom,  .Milwaukee 
Journal;  Dick  Griffin,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  A1  Rothenberg, 
Cleveland  Press;  Mardo  Wil¬ 
liams,  Columbus  Dispatch;  John 
Rooney,  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler;  Joseph  Downey,  Bos¬ 
ton  Record- American;  Mel  Mar¬ 
tin,  Hoxiston  Post;  Joe  Ingra¬ 
ham,  New  York  Times;  Charles 
Sievert,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Gene  Graf,  New  York 
.Mirror;  H.  T.  Fitzgerald,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Joseph 
Kuebler,  Akron  Beewon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Jim  Hill,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer;  Raymond  Ellis,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune; 

Gene  Booth,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star;  Bill  Dredge,  Los 
.Angeles  Times;  Robert  L.  St. 
Martin,  Hartford  Courant; 
Harry  Frazee,  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion  and  Tribune;  Paul  Masson, 
New  York  Journal  American; 
Robert  Liggett,  South  Bend 
Tribune;  Jack  Scott,  Columbus 
Dispatch  &  Citizen  Journal; 
Paul  Kettenring,  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin;  Forrest  Noble,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror;  Hugh  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Homer  Fey,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Henry  Ward,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Harry  Lingfe, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

2  New  Dailies! 

Starkville,  Miss. 

This  8,000-population  com¬ 
munity  may  have  two  new  daily 
newspapers  before  long.  A  morn¬ 
ing  paper  is  planned  by  Henry 
Harris,  publisher  of  the  West 
Point  Daily  Times  Leader,  and 
an  afternoon  paper,  the  Stark- 
ville-University  Star,  is  to  be 
established  within  a  few  weeks. 
William  Sorrels,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  is  president 
of  Star  Publications  Co. 

for  October  22,  1960 


NOW  EDITOR— Marilyn  S.  Nor- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1955,  has  been  appointed  woman's 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 
She  has  been  executive  editor  of 
the  woman's  department. 


City  Editors  Guide 
Journalism  Students 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Journalism  students  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  getting  along  with 
their  prospective  “boss” — the 
city  editor. 

Two  city  editors,  William  D. 
Cotter  of  the  Herald-Joumal 
and  James  Annan  of  the  Post- 
Standard,  are  part-time  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  basic  newswriting 
course. 

The  editors  say  they  have  a 
somewhat  selfish  motive  for 
serving  as  instructors: 

“I’ve  picked  up  more  than 
half  my  present  staff  from  the 
journalism  students  I’ve  taught 
on  the  Hill,”  said  Mr.  Annan. 
“Every  time  I  get  an  ‘A’  student, 
I  give  him  (or  her)  a  job.” 

Mr.  Cotter,  who  was  an  in¬ 
structor  in  physics  at  Fordham 
University  before  entering  news¬ 
paper  work,  said  he  encourages 
students  to  take  courses  in  all 
fields  rather  than  in  a  limited 
area. 


Chicago 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  approved 
the  minimum  standards,  pre¬ 
viously  submitted  to  journalism 
school  educators,  for  accrediting 
schools  at  the  Fall  meeting  here 
this  week. 

The  standards  adopted,  with 
minor  changes  or  additions,  were 
the  same  as  those  submitted  to 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  last  August. 
(E&P,  Sept.  3,  page  11). 

Nine  schools  will  be  visited 
by  ACEJ  committees  during  the 
school  year,  according  to  Bas- 
kette  Mosse,  executive  secretary 
of  the  accrediting  committee. 

• 

Scliolurship  to  Girl 

Miss  Merle  Goldberg  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  will  receive  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Journalism  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
The  scholarship  is  financed  by  a 
fund  established  in  1956  by 
newspaper  publishers  in  the 
New  York  area.  Miss  Goldberg 
has  worked  on  the  Brooklyn 
Daily,  the  Brooklyn  Graphic  and 
the  Kings  Courier-News. 

• 

A  Correction 

Keith  Emenegger  is  general 
manager  of  the  Antioch  (Calif.) 
Daily  Ledger.  An  item  in  E&P, 
Oct.  15,  page  38,  inadvertently 
reported  that  John  M.  J.  Bums 
had  succeeded  “the  late  Keith 
Emenegger”  as  managing  editor. 
The  former  managing  editor  was 
the  late  Ed  Bradley. 

• 

Army’s  Medal 

Anniston,  Ala. 

The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  presented  its  Outstanding 
Civilian  Service  Medal  to  Harry 
M.  Ayers,  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
niston  Star,  for  his  years  of 
support  of  the  Chemical  Corps 
Training  Command. 


DRESS  UP  YOUR  SPORTS  PAGES  with 

HOCKEY  HINTS 

This  year's  completely  new  series  by  Lloyd  Pereival  packs  more 
punch  than  ever. 

Jack  Reppen  —  Canada's  Ieadin9  sports  cartoonist  —  illustrates 
each  release  with  eye-catchin9  one-column  cartoons. 

HOCKEY  HINTS — a  three-times  weekly  feature — offers  10  dif¬ 
ferent  leaflets  to  your  readers.  It's  a  9uaranteed  mail  puller 
startin9  Tuesday,  November  1st. 

Wire  now  for  rates  and  samples  to; 

TORONTO  STAR  SYNDICATE 

80  Kin9  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Newsprint 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


late  1957  appears  to  be  a  fourth 
factor  and  occasion  inducing’  the 
change  in  number  of  newspapers 
per  household.  The  circulation 
of  both  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
dropped  significantly  in  1958 
from  the  pre-recession  circula¬ 
tion  of  1957.  Of  more  signific¬ 
ance  is  the  fact  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  per  household  did  not  re- 
lx)und  in  the  recovery  year  of 
1959.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
that  the  recession,  in  pinching 
the  pocketbook  of  a  number  of 
newspaper  readers,  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  a  significant 
number  of  multi-newspaper 
households.  Many  of  these  house¬ 
holds,  not  having  either  the  time 
or  inclination  to  read  the  extra 
paper,  did  not  renew  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  when  times  got  better 
in  1959.” 

Newsprint  Consumers 

The  Midwest  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  1951-1959  pe¬ 
riod  was  classified  according  to 
type  of  user.  It  was  found  that 
each  type  of  user  has  closely 
maintained  its  proportion  of 
total  consumption.  Over  the 
nine-year  period  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  together  accounted 
for  86  to  87%  of  the  total  news¬ 
print  consumption.  The  weekly 
papers  accounted  for  a  little  over 
3%,  and  others  accounted  for  10 
to  11%  of  total  consumption. 

The  consumption  of  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  was  further  an¬ 
alyzed  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  circulation  grouping  and 
city  type.  Comparison  of  the 
consumption  proportions  of  1955 
and  1959  revealed  that  there 
had  been  very  little  relative 
change  over  the  four-year  pe¬ 
riod.  In  both  1955  and  1959  the 
central  city  papers  consumed 
about  89%  of  the  total  daily 
consumption  and  98%  of  the 
total  Sunday  consumption.  The 
rural  and  small  town  papers 
accounted  for  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  consumption  in  both 
years,  with  the  suburban  papers 
consuming  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total. 

When  the  consumption  propor¬ 
tions  were  viewed  according  to 
circulation  classification  it  was 
found  that  the  largest  papers 
consume  the  majority  of  the 
newsprint.  The  largest  dailies 
consistently  accounted  for  54% 
of  the  total  daily  consumption, 
and  the  largest  Sundays  for 
72%  of  the  total  Sunday  con¬ 
sumption.  In  other  words,  the 
largest  papers  have  experienced 
about  the  same  relative  growth 
in  newsprint  consumption  as 
have  the  small  and  medium 
papers. 


Inland  to  Analyze 


‘Public  Appraisal’ 


By  George  A.  Branilenburg 


Chicago 

Publishers  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  improvements  in  four 
areas  of  newspaper  publishing 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Association.  These  included: 

1.  Pilot  studies  dealing  with 
what  the  public  really  thinks  of 
its  newspaper.  From  analysis  of 
these  studies  the  Inland  plans  to 
offer  a  survey  method  designed 
for  other  newspapers  to  use  to 
obtain  an  honest  public  ap¬ 
praisal  of  newspapers. 

2.  Re-defining  the  function  of 
the  newspaper  to  deal  with  “im¬ 
portant  matters  in  an  important 
way”  in  keeping  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  educational  level  in  this 
country. 

3.  What  newspapers  can  do  to 
make  their  advertising  rate  for¬ 
mats  more  attractive  to  national 
advertisers,  from  the  standpoint 
of  “holding  the  line”  on  the 
rate  differential  and  introducing 
realistic  frequency  and  bulk  dis¬ 
counts. 

4.  .Answers  to  questions  on 
new  processes  for  newspaper 
production  now  unfolding  under 
the  direction  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  Inland,  with  Dale  Stafford, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  (Mich.)  News,  be¬ 
coming  vicepresident. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  Communications  Re¬ 
search  Center,  presented  high¬ 
lights  of  three  “public  image” 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  Green¬ 
ville  (Mich.)  News.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  it  w'as  suggested  by  Loring 
Mei'win,  Pantagrapb  publisher 
and  retiring  Inland  president, 
that  the  word  “image”  might 
well  be  dropped  in  favor  of 
“public  appraisal.” 


Hometown  Loyalty 


Dale  Stafford,  chairman  of 
the  project  committee,  voiced  the 
hope  that  from  these  studies, 
once  they  are  conducted  by  50 
to  100  Inland  papers,  “we  can 
obtain  a  pattern  of  lasting  value 
to  American  journalism.” 

Dr.  Deutschmann  pointed  out, 
on  the  basis  of  the  first  studies, 
there  was  an  amazingly  high 
hometown  loyalty  for  the  local 
newspaper.  All  three  papers 


were  rated  well  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people 
in  their  communities  on  general 
.satisfaction  items,  he  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  main,  feel  the  papers 
in  the  present  study  were  good 
or  excellent,  were  doing  a  good 
or  very  good  job,  and  were 
wanted  and  needed  in  the  home,” 
he  explained. 

“All  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  people  feel  they  can  believe 
most  or  all  of  the  advertising 
in  the  newspapere  studied.  All 
but  a  small  minority  feel  their 
community  paper  gives  most  of 
the  interesting  local  news  and 
does  fairly  or  extremely  well  on 
national  and  world  affairs.  Only 
a  small  minority  accuse  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  being  unfair  to  racial  or 
religious  groups.” 

On  the  less  favorable  side 
were  such  attitudes  as  indicat¬ 
ing  most  people  believe  that  few 
persons  pay  attention  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  advice  on  a  presidential 
election.  The  paper’s  opinion  on 
a  local  bond  issue  would  appear 
to  carry  more  weight. 

“Substantial  minorities  feel 
their  newspapers  show  favorit¬ 
ism  on  political  and  labor  issues 
and  on  matters  involving  the 
paper’s  own  interests,”  said  Dr. 
Deutschmann. 

“A  third  or  more  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  inclined  to  think 
that  their  newspaper  would 
leave  a  story  out  if  asked  to  do 
so  by  a  big  local  advertiser. 
About  one-third  of  the  people 
tend  to  give  more  credibility  to 
the  radio  than  to  the  newspaper 
version  of  the  same  story  in 
case  of  conflicting  versions.” 

While  there  were  definite  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  image  profiles  of 
the  three  papers  studied,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  newspapers 
tend  to  be  seen  by  the  people  in 
their  communities  as  more 
truthful,  safe  and  relaxed  than 
other  papers,  (mostly  metropoli¬ 
tan),  it  was  reported. 

Likewise,  the  people  tend  to 
see  their  community  paper  as 
less  bold,  loud,  exciting,  power¬ 
ful,  and  modem  than  other  pa¬ 
pers  coming  into  their  commu¬ 
nity.  An  interesting  sidelight, 
was  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
newspaper’s  own  staff  was  in¬ 
clined  to  underrate  the  paper’s 
perfonnance  in  comparison  with 
that  of  “the  other  paper.” 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion,  said  that  with  nearly 
half  of  the  population  over  20 
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UP  TO  TOP— Richard  H.  Bkd. 
lidge  of  the  Kokomo  |lii4.| 


Tribune  i$  the  new  president  of  ibhtes  an( 


Inland  Daily  Press  Associatioa. 


and  having  had  a  high  school 
education,  “we  are  beginning : 
live  in  the  kind  of  world  we  hss; 
always  hoped  for;  a  world  ir 
which  we  can  deal  with  impor 
tant  matters  in  an  imports; 
way.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  tk 
we  can  go  stuffy  and  write  t 
eggheads,”  he  said.  “But  1  do 
mean  that  we  can  begin  to  dk 
with  newspaper  readers  as  edo 
cated,  intelligent  citizens  —  iiy* 
not  as  the  booboisie  of  H 
Mencken’s  era.” 

He  also  noted  a  trend  towsri 
newsworthy,  informative  adver 
tising. 

Urging  publishers  to  go  be^'-ertisir 
yond  reporting  local,  national  re  fail  b 
and  international  happenings,  be  broad 
Dr.  Gallup  said  the  press  should  ational 
report  the  newest  theories  o^s.” 
the  origin  of  life  or  the  day  t 


day  existence  of  African  tribeA^t 


i'>e  bees 


men. 

“There  should  be  flexibilit: 
enough  to  report  on  the  newe; 
advances  in  cancer  research 
progress  in  all  other  fields  ol 
medicine,”  he  suggested.  “Tbet^assified 
should  be  room  to  describe  fejears  by 
parents  the  whole  problem  o 


college  entrance  and  educationaljjjjj^gj 
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EDITOR  SC  PU 


tests.  There  should  be  ampl< 
space  to  deal  at  length  with  thi  of  d 
public’s  number  one  proWen  -  a.s  gone 
how  to  make  ends  meet”  assified 
Readers  want  more,  not  lest  ines  in  ] 
news,  he  insisted,  but  much  '  ci^j.  j 
it  should  be  condensed  and  de 
partmentalized  as  intelligentlUj 
as  it  is  done  in  the  news  mag  ^p 
azines.  his  pro 

Discuss  Rale  Fornwl  ^ 

ical  lui 

A  panel  of  advertising  execn  ifficulty 
tives,  representing  agencies,  ad  ibie  for 
vertisers,  representatives  »*  et  anotl 
newspapers,  touched  on  some  d  ge  this 
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Itecorrent  problems  inherent  to 

l^r  newspaper  ad  rate  for-  l^oao  lo  tpnwf 
*^ore  attractive  to  national  r  UIF 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

j.  J.  H.  Phillips,  Ohio  Oil  Co., 

Lli  his  company  looks  upon  j  ,  . 

'ipapers  as  a  dominant  me-  P"  he  announced 

STusinK  25,000  lines  per  provided  under- 

ntr  per  paper  in  six  Midwest-  ®  ndingr  of  the 


states. 

“It  is  my  concern,  however. 


BUd. 

(Ml 

»  of  tin 
Itioo. 


the  European  division.  Runners- 
up  in  that  reppon  were  Anders 
Anderso,  Stockholm  (Sweden) 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  and  F. 
Benrendt,  Amstelveen  (Nether¬ 
lands)  Algemeen  Handelshlad. 

First  awards  in  the  Austral¬ 
ian  division  went  to  Neil  Lons- 


viewsofforai^  dale,  Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Star. 


Political  Activity 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


cents  per  copy,  12  cents  per 
week.” 

Mr.  McCracken  said  pub- 


jxiwers  as  well  as  those  of  the  Second  and  third  places  went  to  I  shers  “must  make  their  news- 


basis  phases  of  American  life. 


F.  B.  Oliphant,  Adelaide  (South 


jut  we  mav  have  to  use  less  A  frank  eiylanation  of  forei^  Australia)  Advertiser  and  Noel 
ip.p,r  .nae.  in  the  future  Allen  LauKUulant,  _  Lauueeeton 


of  the  growing  rate  dif- 
ierential,”  he  said.  “Unfortun- 
^ly,  I  operate  on  a  budget  that 
ioM  not  increase  at  the  same 
tit  as  does  the  cost  of  news- 
aper  advertising.” 

Urges  Greater  Uniformity 


was  presented  by  Ramon  Beteta, 
general  director,  Mexico  City 
(D.  F.)  Novedades  and  News. 

History  has  showm  reasons  to 
be  skeptical  of  capitalism  and 
shown  the  high  price  of  com¬ 
munism,  he  explained.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  examined  with 
humility  and  sincerity,  and 
Edwanl  btem,  of  Foote,  Cone  doubtless  changes  will  be  found 
I  Belding,  asked  for  greater  needed  in  each,  Mr.  Beteta  de¬ 
clared. 

Japan’s  industrial  goals  and 
national  necessities  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Toshiro  H.  Shimanou- 
chi,  councillor,  Japanese  Em- 
l)assy  and  one-time  newsman. 


(Tasmania)  Saturday  Evening 
Express. 

Latin  American  honors  went 
to  Miguel  A.  Gomez,  Guaya(|uil 
(Ecuador)  El  Universo.  Urban 
Leandro,  Kingston  (Jamaica) 
Daily  Gleaner,  was  second  and 


papers  so  good  that  they  are 
indispensable.” 

Of  229  newspapers  in  the  10- 
cent  category,  the  highest  weekly 
home-delivered  price  is  50  cents, 
he  said.  Many  papers,  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  building  inducement, 
are  in  effect  giving  away  one 
paper  per  week.  There  is  no  jus¬ 
tification,  he  said,  for  giving 


Mrs.  Hilde  Weber,  Sao  Paulo  cut  rates  for  home  delivery.  It’s 


iniformity  of  rate  structures, 
articularly  in  presenting  color 
lies  and  unit  sizes  and  dis- 

ounts. 

Mr.  Stern  asserted  that  most 
fwspaper  national  ad  discounts 
oday  are  “completely  unrealis- 
and  offer  little  inducement 


(Brazil)  O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo, 
third. 

Top  places  among  Canada’s 


an  extra  service  and  it  should 
bring  a  premium. 

Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  gen- 


school 
ling  to 

ve  hao  advertisers.  He  men 

I,  ioned  one  newspaper  offering  a 
liscount  of  9%  if  the  advertiser  -  •  ...  . 

,0(»0  lines,  and  only  Ic  .mage  this  country  trans- 


Johnson’s  Forecast 

The  heart  of  communications 
rests  on  the  nature  and  content 


impor- 


st  tha; 
ite  fo: 
t  I  do 
to  det 
as  edu' 


to  10,000  lines. 

He  pointed  out  that  discounts 

tre  available  at  the  local  level, 
ith  chain  stores  taking  advan- 
department 


Icr  line  off  a  70c ’line  rate  for  ‘^^'l^red  Eric  Johnson,  Journal-Star,  third, 

ter  line  off  a  70c  line  rate  for  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 

Association  of  America. 

He  struck  back  at  what  he 
described  as  undeserved  criti¬ 
cism  by  reporting  an  analysis  of 
a  “flood  of  letters”  critical  to 
films. 

The  “flood”  was  reduced  to 
19  letters  in  a  surv’ey  made  by 
a  large  newspaper,  he  said.  This 
compared  with  3,500,000  letters 
on  all  topics  received  during  the 
year,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  in  sub¬ 
mitting  that  “a  handful  of 


entries  went  to  John  Collins,  ^al  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
.Montreal  Gazette;  Merle  R. 

Tingley,  “Ting”  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  John 
Reidford,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Bill  Mauldin,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  was  the  U.  S.  division 
winner.  Lou  Grant,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  was  second 
and  Les  Immel,  Peoria  (Ill.) 


age,  as  well 

tores  with  mail  order  offers, 
jj  i^j'lus  multiple  ads  in  zoned  sec- 


City  (N.  J.)  Press,  which  went 
to  10  cents  on  the  newsstands  in 
April,  said  price  boosts  are 
necessary  for  continual  improve¬ 
ment  of  papers.  The  Press  sells 
for  7c  for  home  delivery,  except 
in  remote  areas  it  hopes  to  build 
up,  where  a  5c  price  prevails. 

He  said  reaction  on  news¬ 
stand  sales  was  very  strong  and 
in  the  first  week  sales  droppetl 
about  30  percent.  However,  home 
delivery  sales  started  to  move 
up  despite  an  increase.  After 
six  months  newsstand  sales  were 
down  about  20  percent  and  car¬ 
rier  deliveries  up  nearly  10  per¬ 
cent,  for  an  overall  loss  of  about 
2.6  percent. 

• 

Text  Off  TV  Sets 
Beats  Wire  Service 

ClLEVBLAND 
Text  of  the  remarks  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Senator 
Kennedy  are  being  moved  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  television  screen 
in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  —  via 
stenotype  machines,  tape  re¬ 
corders,  typewriters  and  the  city 
room  copy  desk — ^to  machines  in 
the  composing  room. 

Arranged  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Everest  P.  Derthick,  the 
high-speed  operation  enabled  the 
Plain  Dealer  to  publish  16  col¬ 
umns  of  text  in  its  final  edition. 
Wire  service  copy  was  not  com- 

Wmh -1  - 1 — -  r-K'--  oert  oioipe  was  chairman  with  American  evaluated  the  recent  until  after  the  Plain 

t”  John  R  Long,  general  manager  activities  ’  of  Soviet  Premier  dealer  deadline. 


ons,  thus  making  full  use  of  a 
ewspaper's  circulation, 
towirl  Dean  Wilhelm,  South  Bend 
^''*'^hnd.)  Tribiine,  commented: 

I'e  get  introductory  product 
go  be-  i'ertising,  and  couponing,  but 

lationa.  re  fait  to  provide  a  pattern  for  ;X‘;;^sholdd  not  te'regardS 
leninp,  he  broad  use  of  newspapers  by  ^  regarded 

should  ttional  advertisers  in  many 
rie*  of  ises.” 

representatives  reminded 
tnbee^t  diversion  and  differential 
ave  been  topics  for  30  years. 


Builds  (Uassifird 


‘xibilit; 
newe; 

rch  j.  Oliver  Amos,  Sidney  (Ohio) 

“  dP*.  said  his  paper  increased 
assified  linage  108%  in  five 
nbe  loi  (ars  by  throwing  out  cuts  and 
jlem  ol  arders,  and  opening  up  the 
columns  to  more  white 

1  pace  and  a  more  orderly  pat-  various  pai 
^  classifications.  The  paper  Bert  Stolpe 


as  the  Voice  of  America.’ 

Adam  L.  Gimbel,  president  of 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  department 
store,  said  consumer  needs  have 
a  quality  of  growth  which  can 
definitely  be  influenced  by  the 
imagination  and  guidance  of 
man. 

Fashion  is  basic  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  provides  essentials,  as 
does  the  automobile,  he  said. 

CartoonisU  Selected 

Publishers  chairmanned  the 
various  panels  of  the  forum. 


Herald  Trib  Writer 
Sees  Kennedy  Ahead 

A  prediction  of  a  victory  by 
Senator  Kennedy  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  was  made  this 
week  by  Robert  J.  Donovan, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Washington  correspondent  and 
author  of  “Eisenhower — 'The  In¬ 
side  Story.” 

Mr.  E)onovan  spoke  at  a 
Newspaper  Week  luncheon  of 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  in 
New  York,  a  few  days  after 
the  Herald  Tribune  had  de¬ 
clared  its  editorial  support  for 
Vice  President  Nixon.  The  re¬ 
porter  cited  several  factors  as 
running  in  favor  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee,  notably  the 
heavy  registration,  the  image 
of  a  “young  FDR”  and  the  re- 
vuhion  of  Southerners  to  the 
idea  of  a  Negro  in  the  Cabinet 
voiced  by  Mr.  Nixon’s  running- 
mate. 

Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Journal 


assified  in  1954  to  1,000,000  of  CNPA,  honorary  chaim^n.  Kh^shcLv  He  said  the 
not  les.es  m  1959.  An  international  cartoon  con-  muldsT 

d  Eureka  (Calif.)  test  provided  exhibits  on  free- 

brought  the  “Eur-  dom  from  throughout  the  free 
^  Story”  of  planned  advertis-  world  as  a  backdrop  for  the 
ws  mag  date,  showing  how  forum. 

nis  program  helped  weather  Phokion  Demetriades  of  the 
yij  be  recession  of  1957  when  the  Athens  (Greece)  To  Vima,  won 

*al  lumber  industry  was  in  first  prize  in  the  international  .  ,  _  __  _ 

g  exec*  ifficulty,  and  is  making  it  pos-  competition  with  his  pen  and  Nixon  and  Senator  Kennedy  -  —  -  - 

icies,  *"  ibie  for  the  Times  Standord  to  ink  representation  of  freedom’s  said  they  would  continue  the  Managing  Editor  George  Minot, 
ires  **et  another  all-time  high  in  lin-  plight  today.  press  conferences  if  elected  with  Donald  Ross  moving  up  to 

sons*  •  ge  this  year.  Mr.  Demetriades  was  first  in  President.  news  editor. 
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chairman  made 
range  gains  at  the  UN. 

‘Yes’  on  Press 

Answering  a  question  put  to 
them  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  both  Vice  President 


long-  In  Gty  Ed’s  Slot 

Boston 

John  S.  Mannion,  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  Post  from  1952 
until  it  suspended  in  1956,  is 
now  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  His  promotion  from  as¬ 
sistant  CE  was  announced  by 
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ON  POUTICAL  REPORTING 


Be  Loyal  to  Facts, 
Alsop  Tells  Students 


Minneapolis 

Joseph  Alsop  Jr.,  -syndicated 
columnist  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  g'ave  journal¬ 
ism  students  here  his  own  vari¬ 
ety  of  requisites  for  a  career  as 
a  political  reporter. 

Among  them,  he  said  in  the 
Newspaper  Guild  Memorial 
Lecture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Oct.  17,  were: 

1.  “The  first  thing  you  must 
have  is  strong,  tough  feet — 
very  much  more  important  than 
a  head. 

2.  “Secondly  you  need  a  head 
of  some  sort,  preferably  with 
some  historical  equipment.  You 
must  be  able  to  situate  events 
in  historically  relevent  frame¬ 
work  or  it  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  It  becomes  an  unrelated 
collection  of  anecdotes. 

3.  “You  should  write  gram¬ 
matical  English,  which  is  an 
increasingly  peculiar  habit  now¬ 
adays. 

4.  “You  should  have  a  strong 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  facts.  It 
is  an  interesting  moral  problem, 
particularly  for  the  political  re¬ 
porter  who  has  his  own  sym¬ 
pathies.  No  one  is  absolutely 
neutral;  you  inevitably  develop 
an  intense  sense  of  revulsion  or 
a  mild  attachment  for  one  can¬ 
didate  or  the  other.  There’s  no 
sense  telling  a  political  writer 
to  be  a  eunuch.  No  one  wants 
to  be  a  eunuch. 

“But  if  you  are  not  loyal  to 
the  facts,  in  the  long  run  you 
will  lose  your  reputation  as  a 
serious  political  writer.” 

As  an  afterthought,  he  added, 
“I  know  a  few  serious  political 
writers  who  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  fortunes  out  of  their  loss 
of  reputations.” 

5.  “Don’t  be  so  damn  humble 
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.  .  .  You  can’t  go  very  far  as  a 
new.spaperman  as  a  spaniel. 
More  and  more  public  men  look 
for  more  and  more  spaniel-like 
treatment  .  .  . 

“You  have  a  job  to  do  which 
is  tinged  with  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  You  are  a  transmission  belt, 
or  a  sewer  pipe,  if  you  prefer. 
But  don’t  grease  the  public  man. 
He  has  a  job  to  do  and  so  do  you 
and  an  informed  public  is  the 
only  means  by  which  our  society 
can  work.” 

Different  .Vpproaches 

Speaking  generally  about 
press  performance,  Mr.  Alsop 
said  he  feels  that  in  the  last  7% 
years  American  newspapers  and 
political  reporters  in  some  ways 
have  failed  in  their  jobs  “for 
what  are  essentially  partisan 
reasons.” 

In  regard  to  some  charges  of 
favoritism  in  news  play,  he  said, 
it  is  not  so  much  slanting  as 
different  approaches  taken  by 
political  writers. 

Although  admittedly  a  regis¬ 
tered  Republican,  Mr.  Alsop  said 
he  is  “rather  shocked”  by  Vice 
President  Nixon’s  campaign.  He 
attacked  the  candidate’s  claim 
of  continued  high  American 
prestige  and  is  appalled  by  his 
“stock”  campaign  speech. 

A  quarter-century  veteran  of 
the  political  wars,  Mr.  Alsop 
said  he  longed  for  the  old  leis¬ 
urely  campaigns.  “Those  damn 
TV  debates,”  he  said.  “A  hor¬ 
rible  innovation.  It’s  OK  for 
Kennedy  and  Nixon  —  they’re 
tough  customers.  But  can  you 
imagine  poor  Mr.  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Truman  on  TV?” 

Mr.  Alsop  criticized  coverage 
of  the  recent  United  Nations 
Assembly  sessions  because  the 
emphasis  was  on  counting  noses. 
This,  he  said,  made  it  seem  that 
the  session  didn’t  go  badly  for 
us.  “It  went  very  badly  indeed,” 
the  speaker  asserted.  “We’re  not 
putting  the  results  of  the  UN 
in  any  kind  of  general  historical 
context.” 

The  columnist  implied  that 
the  press  hasn’t  “gone  after” 
the  Eisenhower  Administration 
the  way  it  assailed  Truman’s. 

“We  shouldn’t  have  waited  for 
a  presidential  candidate  like  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  come  along  and  talk 
about  American  prestige.  Very 
likely  had  Mr.  Eisenhower  been 
a  Democrat,  we  would  have 
written  about  it.  This  is  a  very 
disturbing  and  disheartening 
phenomenon.” 


2  Seconds  in  .Tiidging 
Receive  Top  Prizes 

Little  Rock,  Aik. 

Sweepstakes  awards  were  won 
by  the  El  Dorado  Yctog  rt**, 
and  the  Star  City  Ltneol* 
Ledger  in  the  Ark.msas  Pnn 
Association  awards  of  achiev^ 
ment  contest. 

Both  of  the  newsi)apers  wen 
runnersup  in  the  judging  b« 
the  two  first-place  publication! 
— the  Fayetteville  .\orthm$t 
Arkansas  Times  and  the  Dumat 
Clarion — ^were  ineligible,  havinj 
won  sweepstakes  awards  lant 
year. 


Gal  from  Radio  Scoopn 


LISA  HOWARD  explains  to  MBS 
news  director  Norman  Baer  how 
she  cornered  Khrushchev  for  a 
105-minute  interview. 
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World  Press  on  K  Talk 


Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev’s  farewell  to  the 
world  press  Oct.  13  after  a  few 
stormy  weeks  in  New  York 
struck  a  sour  note  when  he 
cancelled  a  scheduled  press  con¬ 
ference,  supposedly  due  to  lack 
of  time,  and  then  granted  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  to  a  news- 
woman  from  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company. 

While  blonde  Lisa  Howard 
taped  a  105-minute  interview 
with  Mr.  K  in  a  United  Nations 
studio,  hundreds  of  correspond¬ 
ents  waited  outside  in  the  futile 
hope  the  unpredictable  Russian 
would  hold  some  sort  of  confer¬ 
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ence. 

An  MBS  spokesman  said  Miss 
Howard  got  her  interview  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  good  newswoman 
and  because  “she  was  very  im¬ 
pulsive.” 

The  morning  of  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  last  day  in  New  York, 
the  radio  reporter  went  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  and  hung 
around  the  foyer  until  the 
Premier  appeared.  She  ran  up 
to  him  and  through  his  inter¬ 
preter  asked  for  an  interview. 
The  Premier  told  Miss  Howard 
to  see  him  later  in  the  day. 

While  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
addressing  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  UN  Press  Division 
announced  plans  for  a  press 
conference  either  15  minutes 
after  his  address  or  immediately 
after  the  Assembly  adjourned 
for  the  day. 

But  when  Mr.  K  emerged  from 
the  Assembly  hall,  his  inter¬ 
preter  peremptorily  informed 
the  correspondents  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  cancelled. 

At  this  point.  Miss  Howard 
pushed  forward  and  reminded 
the  Premier  of  his  “promise”  of 
an  interview.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
glanced  at  his  watch,  remarked 
he  had  “only  a  few  minutes,” 


then  grabbed  Miss  Howard's 
arm  and  went  off  to  a  UN  studio. 

MBS  later  invited  correspond¬ 
ents  to  hear  the  tape  and  also 
sent  out  releases  on  the  Prem¬ 
ier’s  remarks.  MBS  aired  only 
about  3  Vi  minutes  of  the  tape 
on  the  ground  this  was  all  that  in'!  the 
was  newsworthy.  The  rest,  a  rwemni 
network  spokesman  said,  wu  so 
either  propaganda  or  a  dreary 
repetition  of  what  the  Premier 
had  been  saying. 

In  the  aftermath  of  her  scoop, 

Miss  Howard  and  MBS  execu¬ 
tives  got  into  a  hassle  over  her 
approach  in  covering  the  story. 
Someone  had  complained  to  tta 
network  that  she  gained  her 
interview  by  promising  die 
Premier  it  would  be  “friendly” 

— a  promise  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  policy.  The  network 
suspended  Miss  Howard  but  r^ 
instated  her  a  few  hours  late 
after  an  investigation  showed 
the  charge  was  unfounded. 

Miss  Howard  is  not  a  staff 
correspondent  for  the  network. 

Her  background  includes  Broad¬ 
way  and  television  acting  ai 
well  as  news  work  and  she  hii 
done  assignments  for  MBS  on 
and  off  since  May. 

A  book  of  hers  is  due  to  be 
published  soon.  Titled  “On 
Stage,  Miss  Douglas,”  the  story 
is  based  on  Miss  Howard’s  a- 
periences  in  the  theater. 
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EDITOR  8C  PU 


(laim  0 
CLEVBUWiiThe  ne 
The  Sunday  Sun,  a  weekend 
community  paper  for  10c  that  .j,^  ^ 
its  publisher,  Harry  Volk,  calk  sforrna 
“a  new  concept  in  journalism,  Sp^^j 
has  begun  publication  here.  The  ^ 
paper  will  cover  17  suburbs  m  tcoj^g 
the  eastern  section  of  Cleveland,  itricted 
Mr.  Volk  also  publishes  weekly  Batepj.5 
the  Heights  Sun-Press  and  the 
Sun-Messenger.  nait  bi 
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*  Scher  Drafts 
U.S.  Law  to 
OpenRecords 

hieT^ 

Chicago  i 

t  wert  A  court-i  nforceable  federal  I 
g  but  lublic  records  law  to  end  unlaw-  I 
ationi  fol  government  secrecy  prac- 
■hmtt  ices  was  i)n)|)osed  at  a  meeting 
>«mai  i  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
laving  recently.  | 

!  Ian  The  suggested  federal  public 
w>nls  law,  which  would  be  the 
int  of  its  kind  in  the  nation’s 
“  iistor>',  was  outlined  in  a  re- 
yirt  by  Prof.  Jacob  Scher  of 
Northwestf  rn  University,  chief 
ounsel  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
rjttee  on  (lovemment  Informa- 
ion  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
atives. 

Professor  Scher’s  proposal 
ward’s  amend  the  public  infor- 
studia  nation  section  of  the  1946  Ad- 
spond-  T.inistrative  Procedure  Act.  Pro- 
d  a]»  ^fssor  Scher  pointed  out  that  the 
Prem-  present  public  information  sec- 

I  only  >01.  rather  than  protecting  the 
i  tape  ilfht  of  the  people,  the  press 

II  that  ii<i  til®  Congress  to  nonmilitary 
est,  a  tovemment  information,  con- 
,  was  >aiis  so  many  restrictions  it  has 
Ireary  ofcome  a  secrecy  law.  In  par- 
remier  >icular,  the  section  has  been  used 

:o  deny  news  reporters  access  to 
scoop,  wemment  information  because 
execu-  t  provides  that  only  “persons 
er  her  properly  and  directly  concerned” 
story,  lave  a  right  to  inspect  govem- 
to  the  wit  records. 

d  her  Other  provisions  of  the  pres- 
g  the  nt  act  give  federal  agencies 
endly”  lUihority  to  decide  which  records 
1  be  a  nay  be  disclosed  “in  the  public 
*tw<rt  nterest”  or  may  be  hidden  “as 
)ut  re  i  matter  of  internal  manage- 
(  later  jent.”  One  clause  in  the  present 
ihowed  aw  provides  that  routine  admin- 
d.  strative  information  may  be 
i  staf  cept  secret  “for  good  cause 
twork.  ound.” 

Broad-  The  proposed  federal  public 
ng  u  eeords  law  would  provide  that 
he  ha*  my  person  denied  information 
BS  on  ly  a  government  agency  could 
ippeal  to  a  federal  district  court 
mandamus  or  injunc- 
1  “0®  ion  to  enforce  the  right  to  know. 

;  story  addition.  Professor  Scher 
1  s  ex-  eported,  the  revision  would  af- 
«t  the  growing  practice  of 
|dlhholding  information  in  the 
ExKutivp  Branch  under  the 
daim  of  “executive  privilege.” 
The  new  law  would  spell  out 
**  ,  .  ^t  nothing  in  the  act  could  be 
^  ,  ited  as  authority  to  withhold 

^  ,  ^formation  from  Congress. 

exempted  would 

*  in  *  *'*^*®”^*  defense  secrets, 
■*fords  which  have  been  re- 
itricted  by  other  laws,  and 

,  ratters  of  personal  privacy  un- 
"  »nnected  with  official  govem- 
oent  business. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I  Newspaper  Brokers  I 

I  you  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923  ! 
I  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

>  SALES-PURCHASE^  handled  with  i 
I  discretion.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  , 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C.  | 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Bintthamton,  N.  Y. 

I  Eistablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity  i 

-  I 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
i  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
I  Ilrive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone  KEystone  3-1861. 

CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

I  Many  buyers  and  sellers  in  California 
turn  to  Vernon  V.  Paine,  who  provides 
I  complete  economic  reports  on  each 
market.  With  L.  H.  PAINE.  Write 
P.  O.  Bo.x  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Dean  Sellers,  625  B.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz, 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  new8pai>er— it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

IF  YOU  ARB  CAPABLE  and  finan¬ 
cially  able,  we  will  find  you  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona  newspaper  property 
where  you  will  be  both  successful  and 
happy.  We  handle  both  large  and  small 
I>roperties.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK, 
.T709-B  Arlington  Avenue,  Riverside, 
California. 

WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEK¬ 
LIES  in  $25,000  to  $200,000  class, 
exclusive — several  with  low  down  pay¬ 
ments,  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Flor¬ 
ida. 

DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
15  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Midi.  'TO  5-5864 

★  ★  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
'  in  sfUes,  as  in  satisfaction.  ARTHUR 
j  W.  STYPES,  625  Market  Street,  San 
I  Francisco  5,  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
television,  radio  and  syndicates  —  for 
tax  and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 

.  DAILY  $20,000.  DOWN 

Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversified 
income  town,  sound  profitable,  good 
plant,  act  quickly.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


FOR  IMMEXHATE  ACTION,  price  has 
been  reduced  $10,000,  to  $150,000  on 
prize-winning  weekly  and  shopper  com¬ 
bination  in  Sacramento  Valley.  Above- 
average  plant,  good  commercial  vol¬ 
ume  29%  down,  and  will  consider  sell¬ 
ing  51%  with  option.  Don  C.  Matchan, 
’The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main  St.,  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

UNOPPOSED  DAILY  j 
AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST  I 

In  a  town  of  14.000,  this  property  i 
has  never  changed  ownership  (nearly  ; 
50  years),  is  the  only  daily  in  county  i 
.  .  .  over  30,000.  ' 

In  the  3,000-circulation  class,  owner 
has  averaged  over  $30,000.00  annually. 
Elxcellent,  experienced  personnel  aver¬ 
age  over  12  years;  never  any  labor 
problems.  All  opposition  papers  put  out 
of  business. 

’This  newspaper  has  modem  equip¬ 
ment  throughout,  an  up-to-date  winter 
and  summer  central  air-conditioning  in 
offices  and  mechanical  and  press  rooms; 
entire  premises  sprinklered.  Operation 
covers  over  5,500  square  feet  net  rental 
lease  for  $175  per  month  ,  .  .  adequate 
storage  for  one  and  one-half  cars 
newsprint. 

This  newspaper  is  located  in  a  town 
that  has  an  exceptionally  bright  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook  with  a  definite  plan  for 
industrial  growth  in  the  near  future. 
Owners  to  dispose  of  this  property  be¬ 
cause  of  other  (family)  interests. 

’This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Iierson  wanting  to  invest  in  a  prop¬ 
erty  that  increases  in  value  each  year 
as  well  as  getting  substantial  return 
on  investment.  This  is  a  clean  opera¬ 
tion,  located  in  a  town  that  has  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  population  every 
census.  By  no  means  is  this  a  ’’dis¬ 
tress’’  sale,  and  is  not  a  ’’steal’’;  this 
newspaper  has  an  exceedingly  high 
value  and  is  priced  accordingly. 

Books  and  records  to  substantiate  the 
above  are  available  .  .  .  but  only  to 
selected  principals.  Price:  $278,000. 
Available  immediately  or  will  be  held 
several  months. 

Financial  status  and  responsibility 
must  be  established  in  first  letter  .  .  . 
otherwise,  no  consideration.  Inquiry  is 
not  invited  unless  purchaser  can  make 
a  minimum  down-payment  of  $90,000.00 
in  cash  .  .  .  nothing  less. 

No  prospectors,  curiosity  seekers  or 
brokers,  plea.se. 

Box  230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  RURAL 
WEEKLY  Good  plant,  good  farm  area. 
$10,000  down  includes  receivables.  Jos. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

NEW  MEXICO’S  largest  Weekly,  plus 
two  small  Weeklies,  one  plant ;  also 
job  shop.  $25M  cash  for  controlling 
interest.  Corporation.  Write  10908  (V)r- 
dova.  N.  E..  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EX(3LUSIVE 
weekly  newspaper,  exceptionally  fine 
plant,  steady  growth,  isolation  from 
competition.  Operating  profit  $21,000. 
Down  payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

$11,000  CASH  quick  will  buy  exclusiye 
offset  weekly,  well  located,  with  growth 
opportunity.  Adequate  plant  including 
2  presses  and  plate  equipment.  Harris 
Ellsworth,  Lincensed  Broker.  Box  509, 
Roseburg.  Oregon. 

MOST  PROFITABLE  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly  of  its  size  in  California.  Cur¬ 
rent  gross  $62,000.  earned  $25,000. 
Building,  fine  plant,  receivables,  only 
$23,000  down.  Joe.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Clalif. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY  and  Job  Shop 
located  in  prosperous  community.  Well- 
equipped  shop.  $30,000  gross  last  year 
— lots  of  potential.  Owner  moving 
West.  Write  Box  326,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
— One  plant,  good  earner,  only  $16M 
on  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Kansas. 


2  weeklies 
&  job 
semi-weekly 
weekly 
bi-weekly 
weekly 
weekly 


$300.000» 

76,000» 

24,000* 

30.000* 

23,500* 

100,000* 
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PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORA’TEI) 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Please  address : 

1182  W.  Peachtree  St. 

Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

TEXAS  WEEKLY  wanted  on  lease- 
buy  arrangement  by  young  Texan 
Journalist.  Box  185,  E^tor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUCCESSFL’X.  DAILY  EDITOR  and 
publisher  has  opportunity  to  sell  his 
under  10,000  newspaper  and  seeks  to 
buy  daily  with  10,000  to  20,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Has  10-year  record  for  building 
sound,  aggressive  local  newspapers  in 
two  markets.  Strong  financial  re¬ 
sources.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Box 
268.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIE24Ci2)  NEWSMAN  seeks 
either  large  Weekly  or  small  Daily 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Have 
desire  and  ability  to  imt  out  top  qual¬ 
ity  newspaper  plus  financial  resources. 
All  replies  in  confidence.  Box  321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purohaas  of  new*. 
papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB- 
USHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  31$$. 
Greensboro.  North  Ciarolina. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Promotion 

WANT  HELP  SELLING  ADS  7 
For  about  $1  a  day  you  can  iwnd 
regular  monthly  coiaes  of  a  unique 
space-promotion  newsletter  to  100  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers — as  your  own  exclusive 
mailing  piece — under  your  paper’s 

name.  For  samples,  details  and  prices 
(without  obligation),  write  Box  308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 

Erecti  ng- P  Ian  n  ing- Repai  r 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  'TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTUNG, 
’TRUCaCING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  .38,  N.  Y. 

BArciay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS,  moving  and  repairing.  World¬ 
wide  instailations.  W.  E.  Stanley  Co., 
Fox  Lake,  III.  Justice  7-5051. 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composing  Room  \ 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreigm  countries.  “Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  CO.,  Box 
560,  Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Form  Trucks. 

2  MODEL  #14  LINOTYPES:  1  gas 
pot  —  one  electric.  Send  for  list. 
Printers'  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Press  Room 

LUDIXJW  22%  ems,  electric  pot,  2 
cabinets,  one  super  surfacer,  12  &  18 
Franklin  Gothic ;  24  to  72  Sq.  Gothic 
Heavy;  24  to  '72  Medium  Condensed 
Gothic:  48,  GO,  72  TemiMi  Black :  36, 
48,  60  Tempo  Heavy;  72  pt.  Temix> 
Italic;  84  pt.  Cain'. 

O 

LUDLOW,  gas  pot,  one  cabinet,  6  to 
12  Tempo  Medium ;  6  to  12  Goudy 
Light;  6  to  12  Tempo  Light;  8  &  10 
Bodoni  Modern  Roman;  assorted  6  &  12 
pt.  Gothic  Faces. 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


Press  Room 


SCOTT 

3  2  Double  Polder  22% 

HOE 

Z.  Arch  &  Vert  Units 

WOOD 

4  Automatic  Pasters 

HOE 

4  Supera|)eed  Units  &  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


MODERNIZED  DUPLEX  AB 
Prints  new  narrow  web  32".  Under 
constant  Goss  maintenance.  Prints 
4-6-8  i>p  standard,  8-l‘2-16  Tab.  New 
v-belt  drive;  new  equaliser  cams;  rub¬ 
ber  rollers ;  top  shape.  4-5000  per  hr. 
$8,500  cash,  firm.  A.  Stanford,  Mil¬ 
ford  Citiien,  Milford,  Conn.  TRinity 
4-1691. 

HOE  4-DECK  32  PAGE  PRESS— 23% 
cutolT.  %  and  %  fold.  (2)  40  HP 
and  (1)  25  HP  motor  drives,  control 
panel.  Now  running.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  with  all  stereo  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  January.  VALLEY  TIMES-NEWS, 
West  Point.  Georgia. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 

■  Clip  and  mail!  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

■  Classified  Department  I 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York  ■ 

I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  insertions.  * 

(Count  four  average  words  per  line)  I 

I  CLASSIFICATION:  ’ 

:  COPY:,  _  ,  I 


I  O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily!  | 

I  NAME  ,  _  'i 

I  ADDRESS  _  1 1 

I  CITY.  STATE  ^  _  ,  _  l' 

I  Authorized  BY  _ _ 

L(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order —  I 
see  Classified  Advertisinq  Rate  Box) 


Press  Room  I 


I 

PRESSES 
EXTRA  SPECIAL 

scon  MULTI-UNIT  22^4 

4  or  5  Unit  Press  with  a  reversible 

Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder  —  ' 

SCOTT  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double  * 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOTT 

3  Arm  Reels  with  Jones  Tensions  — 
Trackage,  Turntables,  Steel  Floor 
Plate.  LAST  PRESS  located  at  BOS¬ 
TON  HERALD-TRAVELER. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removal ! 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 

Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders — 

5  Folders  with  Upper  Formers  —  5 
Drives  —  End  Feed  or  on  Substructure 
with  3  Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result 
of  Mechanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Lo¬ 
cated  Knoxville  Journal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%" 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double  Folders 
AC  Drives — Located  Staten  Island 
Advance — Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylin¬ 
der  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC 
Drive  —  Reels  and  Pasters.  Located 
Jacksonville  Times-Union. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder.  Complete 
;  Stereo.  AC  Drive.  Available  Immedl- 
!  ately! 

!  3-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C. — Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah — Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Shippensburg.  Pa.  Available 
immediately. 

STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
I  Right  and  Left — AC — Vacuum  Back 
i  WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 
I  I  WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 
1  8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
'  POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 
I  250'  JAM  POL  PLATE  CONVEYOR 

I  ,  16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate  Return 

I I  MAiLROOM 

1  2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 

i  2— DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  CON- 

1VEYORS  and  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 

i  LINOTYPES 

I'  MODEL  30  MIXER,  NO.  51985 
I  2/90-2/72-4/34  Magazines — 6  Molds, 
i  Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  AC 
I  ;  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIAHS 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Press  Ro<tm 


16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  t*  i 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

2-unit  GOSS,  22%'  End  Feed  Comeh, 
Stereo-AC,  drive. 

24-page  DUPLEX  TUBI'IJVR.  2  t,  ] 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

8-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DRCl 
Roll  Arm  Brackets-Uppcr  Former. 

8-page  GOSS  COMET  FLATBH).  AC. 
drive-quarter  and  half-folder. 

2-CutIer-Hammer  75  H.P.  AC,  Drna 
w/ Parallel  Control  Panels. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  GklU. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7.||7i 


5-UNlT  SCOTT  newspaix-r  press  wkt 
22%'  cut-off,  two  folders,  two  cokt 
cylinders.  G.  E.  control  panel  ■s4 
drive.  Bach  unit  has  Scott  3-ann  rak 
with  Jones  tension.  40-80  page  pna. 
Stereotype  equipment  included.  MUST 
SELL.  MAKE  OFFini  (XN  ALL  01 
PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOPPING  NBW5 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3,  Califomis 


Two  Quarter-Page  Folders,  ose 
Right  and  one  Left  Hand. 

Goes  totally  enclosed  curved  roster 
Model  55-F  28-9/ 16'  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E  PRESS,  nee, 
used  50  times,  guaranteed  new.  Goa- 
plete,  push-button  drive.  George  C 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

IFonted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludhwn 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSBNTA'nVB 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  I. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  1-Um 


REOTTrC  WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Gom  ll» 

AiiT/->Di  ATcc  bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  teiil- 
NIOR  AUTOPLATES  able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WOBIS. 
t — AC — Vacuum  Back  .323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa 
)ARD  AUTOSHAVERS 

EGISTER  MACHINE  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

I  KEMP  IMMERSION  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

A  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

■te  with  t^arburetors  TBLETYPESETTER  EXJUIPHnU 

PLATE  CONVEYOR  Ludlown — Elrods — Mat  Rollere 

Raised  Plate  Return  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

JLROOM 

BUNDLE  PUSHERS  *  cl'mm  v 

iPATCH  BELT  CON-  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

12  Telescopic  Loaders.  422  West  8th _ Kansas  City  5.  Ma 

lOTYPES  ROLL  STAND.  67  or  68-ineh  ^ 

AAivcD  l,lr^  cinoc  36-inch  diameter  *olli.  Mount  Hah 

MIXER,  NO.  51985  Herald,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

•  Magazines — 6  Molds, - 

Margach  Feeder,  AC  CASH  I  !  ^ 

Immediately  for  your  plant  or 
vidual  item,  A  call  (WOrth 
or  letter  will  receive  promiit  adaa 

MAN  ASSOCIAHS  j  210  Eliiabeth  St.,  New  York  It.  N.  T- 

i2nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  |  SOOTT  double  paper  rod  tU^ 

ford  7-4590  two  rolls  high,  with  Jones  auloaw 

I  tension.  Box  294,  Editor  A  I*ublaa«- 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  22,  19« 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


/idministrativa  1 

Circulation 

- - 

Editorial 

Editorial 

,rrxAnr-n  DISTRICT  CIRCULATION  MANAG-  BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and  I  GROWING  AREA  2  morninK-evening 

Nt^vSPAPER  ER,  experienced,  promotion-minded.  Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to  Dailies  have  openings  for  A-1  Desk- 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  using  the  Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer-  man — experienced  all-beats  Reporter — 

Little  Merchant  Plan  in  Southern  Cali-  ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill  and  Woman’s  News  Writer.  $119- 

rKUUUk^l  lUIN  fomia.  Many  fringo  beneflU.  Box  250,  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E.  $123.50  scale  for  journeymen.  Box  266. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAftFMFNT  -  ce  6-5670.  I - — ; — — 

I  WANTED:  t^RCULATION  MANAG-  -  LIBRARIAN  —  Career  opportunity  for 

,  ..  ...  .  EIR  who  is  familiar  with  little  merchant  CITY  EDITOR  for  quality  daily,  salary  I  graduate  Librarian  experienced  in 

Eatllent  career  opportunity  wi«  top  newspaper  of  11,000  circu-  $9,000.  Must  have  solid  newspaper  ex-  newspaper  work.  Looking  for  lompe- 

Biily  poblicatiim  for  a  m^  who  is  in  southern  city  of  20,000  popu-  perience,  proven  ability  to  direct  a  sUff  tent  iierson  to  direct  combined  libraries 

(..nsCinUB  and  hard  workinir.  .  ..  .  _  '  .  .  '  _  _ ■  _ ■ _  lo..,,,..  MoSlu  nauranai...... 


Eiditor  &  Polisher.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 

-  CE  6-5670. 

WANTED:  tYRCULATION  MANAG-  - 

ER  who  is  familiar  with  little  merchant  CITY  EDITOR  for  quality  daily,  salary 


Diily  p^llcatiim  for  a  man  who  is 
m^itiout,  tenacious  and  hard  working. 


latiun  in  southern  city  of  20,000  popu-  iierience,  proven  ability  to  direct  a  stall 
lation.  State  experience  and  salary  ex-  with  imagination  and  thoroughness 


mil  be  tmini-d  in  all  i>hases  of  ne^  pected.  Write  Box  259,  Editor  &  Pub- 

nper  production  management  including  luher 

uSm  rriations.  Prefer  previous  ex-  ' 

gmnee  in  craft  or  management  of  ri— .’C-J 

Sn  Dailies  or  Weeklies  plus  college.  LlotStfied  AdvertUtng 

Mmm  state  complete  details  including 

nlarT  requirements.  Box  130,  Editor  CLAtvSIFIM)  ADVERTISING  experi- 

ence  wanted.  Administrator  and  sales- 
•  man  to  organize  and  promote  claasified 

■ -  department  New  York  business  paiier 

WANTED  —  GENERAL  MANAGER,  publishing  comiwny.  Give  background, 
W<  have  an  unusual  opening  for  a  references  and  salary.  Box  312,  Editor 
unDapennan  with  a  bent  for  man-  &  Publisher. 


of  state’s  two  largest  Daily  new^apers. 
Interview  at  our  expense.  Write  Box 


Mirspaperman  with  a  bent  for  man- 
ifonent.  Opiiortunity  to  gain  part 
onership  out  of  earnings.  Weekly 
map  in  midwest,  excellently  located. 
Write  me  c/o  Box  215,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
laher. 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


Display  Advarthing  j 

LARGE  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPE21  has 
rare  opportunity  for  a  hard-hitting  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  If  you  can  work 
hard  and  sell  hard,  we  can  assure  you 
a  bright  future.  Write  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  222,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Ak.iA/~rn  MANAGEIR  for  six-day  afternoon 

MANAObK  Iowa  Daily.  $130  per  week  to  man 

who  enjoys  planning  and  selling.  Wit 
lUtropolitan  newspaper,  circulation  ex-  Ledbetter.  Daily  Journal,  Nevada, 
ntding  200.000  West  Q^t.  seeks  expe-  Iowa, 
riesced  Production  Manager  for  newly- 

t.-fswd  position.  TTie  man  desired  is  1  o  J  a  J  _l‘  • 

olmoMly  employed  and  a  recognized  ,  DUreaU  OT  Advertising 

utbority  on  production.  Strictest  con- 

Unce  assured  all  applicants.  Write  in  Retail  WorksnOD  Graduates 
detail,  experience,  age.  education.  En- 


List  previous  employers  and  immediate  Interview  at  our  expense.  Write  Box 
superiors  along  with  complete  back-  273.  EWitor  &  Publisher. 

ground,  references.  All  replies  confi-  - 

dential.  Box  239,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  REPORTER  who  can  grow  to  Eiditor. 

- -  Growing  Weeklies  in  growing  area. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTEHI  Nash  Newspapers.  Box  146,  Somerville, 
with  at  least  two  years  experience  for  N.  J, 

18,000  afternoon  Daily,  six-day  week.  - 

in  Piedmont  Virginia  near  Blue  Ridge  REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  2,  60,000 

Mountains.  Good  pay  with  fringe  bene-  daily.  Will  pay  above  average  salary 

fits.  James  A.  Hedges.  City  Eiditor,  to  atove  average  man  willing  to  work 
The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg.  Va.  hard  and  earn  accordingly.  Box  280, 

- -  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEJW  JERSEiY  DAILY - 

Trained  reporter  who 

has  zest  for  local  news  ROTO  EDITOR 

Copy  reader  who  can  make  i  .  . 

the  news  meaningful  i  Career  opportunity  for  roto  editor. 

I  \  See  details  in  advertisement  on  page  44. 

I  .i-day,  37'/4-hour  week.  , 

I  (x>mplet6  welfare  protrnun  i 


ROTO  EDITOR 

Career  opportunity  for  roto  editor. 
See  details  in  advertisement  on  page  44. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR 


iir  •*  e  11  D  OJA  isi-j  n.  Li'  u  Large  chart — area  four  metropolitan 

Write  fully  Box  240,  Editor  &  Publisher  employ  a  Society  Edi- 

...  A  wewwe.vj^w  A  we  a  tOF.  SHould  fac  Well  verscti  in  all  phases 

WANTED:  CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  for  newspaper  editorial  work:  have  the 
top  semi-weekly  in  Middle  Tennessee  ability  to  produce  varied  interestinir 
town  of  15.000.  Have  5-man  news  staff.  roi>v  in  larcre  volume 
modern  plant.  Write  Tullahoma  News, 

Box  1399,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  are  lookinir  for  someone  who  can 


^ly  on  proaucuon.  OLriciesi  con-  n  ^  \U  I  L  n  A  i  Tullahoma.  Tennessee.  [  We  are  looking  for  someone  who  can 

^  «»ur.d  all  applicant,  ^ite  in  Retail  Workshop  Graduates - - - —  handle  society  in  other  than  the  usual 

n«fArrI?  CALIF.  13.000  EA^ENING  DAILY  stereotyped  manner.  If  you  are  inter- 

5!-,;. I  *nA^970  Hr  p.ikii.liAr  y®**  have  participated  in  a  B.  of  A.  I  seeks  Managing  EMitor  to  direct  staff  ested  in  helping  us  to  develop  a  new 

gntui.  BOX  iiy,  Mir  01  ruoi  sne  .  Retail  Worktop  and  have  successfully  of  14  &  write  local  editorials.  Good  program  of  coverage  in  this  field,  re¬ 
applied  the  principles  and  practices  salary,  editorial  freedom,  etc.  has  kept  ply  to  Box  245,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 

- taught  there;  present  man  13'j  years.  Require  de-  giving  full  details  of  prior  experience. 

A  COMPETTI’nVE  SOUTHWEST  If  you  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  tailed  background,  references  &  ulti-  education  and  starting  salary  desired. 

DAILY  in  a  city  of  over  65,000  needs  to  make  this  experience  pay  off  for  you  mately  iiersonal  interview,  P.O.  Box 


Xfivssive  young  advertising  director  where  it  is  needed  and  wanted.  .  .  . 
Ofsble  of  moving  up  to  business  man-  Your  inquiry  will  be  most  welcome, 
ifonent  of  a  successful  operation.  We  Our  6  day-under  100,000  daily  is  lo- 
wiBt  a  working  manager  who  can  cated  in  sunny  California  in  a  highly 


71,  Merced,  Calif. - 

■  SPORTS  WRITER  —  Morning  newspa- 

CITY  EDITOR:  man  old  enough  to  per  in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan 
have  desk  experience  yet  young  enough  area  wants  sportswriter  with  some  ex- 


as  well  as  dir^.  We  are  pro-  comprtitive  market  .  .  .  <me  of  the  have  courage  to  blend  with  imagina-  perience  capable  of  covering  college  and 


Ingtionslly  minded  with  this  depart-  fastest  growing  in  the  U.  S. 


- . r . V  I  jx  '  J  •  •  J  .  tive  make-up  ability.  Right  man  can  high  school  events.  Opportunity  to 

BBit  also  loming  under  the  overall  Our  management  is  recogiuzed  for  its  ^  perhaps  in  near  future.  Salary  learn  copyreading,  headwriting,  make- 
Bsenrision  of  the  advertising  director,  modern  methods  Md  consistent  prog-  but  modest  at  beginning  but  pros-  up.  David  W.  Wright.  Managing  Bdi- 

I  ,  .n;  bonus  would  provide  ,,ect8  unlimited.  Location:  chart  area  tor.  The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynch- 

W«  would  like  to  have  your  anticii>ated  M  $8  to  $10,000  annual  income  to  sUrt.  3  32,000  population,  ideal  for  young  burg,  Virginia, 

aniings  as  well  as  your  salary  back-  |  If  you  think  you  might  like  to  grow  wishing  to  educate  family.  Box 

f"ound  for  the  last  several  years,  to-  with  us,  idease  send  resume.  All  in-  260  Eiditor  &  Publisher  ‘  |  I 


|««tker  with  other  facts  that  you  think  quiries  will  be  acknowledged  and 


man  wishing  to  educate  family.  Box 
260,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


vould  be  of  interest. 

Apply  Box  286,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


treated  in  strict  confidence. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  AD  MAN. 
fairly  young.  Midwest  background. 
Ideal  conditions,  benefits ;  28,000  iiaper 
in  beautiful  Black  Hills.  Write  Don 
McDowell.  The  Rapid  City  Daily  Jour- 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  needs  experi- 
Editor  &  Publisher  pneed  women’s  editor  to  handle  dept., 

_  take  some  pictures  &  layout  pages. 

SPLAY  AD  MAN. 

lw<H.t  WkjrroonH  Bo*  267.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  .  ,  ,  „  _  in  beauUful  Black  Hills.  Write  Don  EDCPEHtlEafCED  NEWSMAN  wrho  is 

upenencwl  1st  or  2nd  man  in  Circu-  McDowell.  The  Itopid  City  Daily  Jour-  ready  for  news  editor  i>ost  on  small 
snon  Department  for  intereeting  and  Rapid  City,  3.  D.  daily.  Background  in  wire  editor  spot, 

^"^1^  carrar  connection  in  salea - pijy  news  best,  i4iotography  preferred. 

^■ibstantial  company  serving  news-  TOP-NOTCH  ADVTO.  SALESMAN  to  Opportunity  to  develop  and  improve 
jsper,  over  40  years.  |  play  an  important  role  in  8-man  sales  news  coverage  for  6100  northern  Ohio 

.  .....  I  staff.  Salary  and  bonus,  plus  other  daily  that  is  set  to  expand.  Give  full 

sizeable  field  advantages.  Write  Dick  Day,  Tallahas-  information  firrt  letter  including  salary 

force.  Pwtion  is  salaried,  **  Democrat.  Tallahassee,  E'lorida.  expected.  Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Slion  Ocfsrtment  for  intereeting  and  pgj.  Rapid  City,  3.  D. 

awarding  career  connection  in  sales  _ 1 _ * 

villi  Mbstantial  company  serving  news-  I  TOP-NOTCH  ADVTO 
paper,  over  40  years.  |  pUy  an  imuortant  rol 


««cutive  force.  Position  is  salaried, 
'th  car  and  travel  expense  furnished. 


information  first  letter  including  salary 
expected.  Box  244,  Eiditor  &  Ehiblisher. 


»  TOur  reply  which  will  be  kept  con-  Ar*^'  T  f  "l  ^PORTER  for  key 

P^Ual,  Please  give  full  details  in-  ‘^ky  ’  MoSn  Writ!  “f'‘,^‘“r.^ig”"D2’H«.  I^e 

Eire,  education*  experience.  fullT  Inland  Dailv  Prena  Asaociation  $  $?  laioeat  Krowin^  uainea.  donie 

inenm*.  ® ABJwciaxion,  camera  experience  preferred, 

income,  etc.  ,  7  i^outh  Dearborn.  ChicaRO.  Write  Enna.  Mana<rin<r  Editor. 


I-'  22s.  EkJitor  A  PublUher.  ,  je.OOO  ANNUALLY  PLUS  for  hard-  """"  - - 

I  :  workinir  ad  Aalemnan  enpaWo  of  han-  * _ 

DISTWCT  MANArpR  f  on"'5m^l‘*'Dldry ®  jJlSst  b2*'ia^5Sbf^"of  EXPERIENCE-D  YOUNG  REPORTER 

ove1^2^0^  in  OhartTr^  provXg  d4eni  looking  la^^SS  ani  wanted,  on  small  Daily  in  Southern 
over  in  ynart  Area  .  re«ourcefulneea  to  helo  idan  nro-  Illinois  most  proirreesive  town.  Must 

.a-k  -gk  Ki  ^*^*1  working  conditions.  Little  rewurceimneea  10  neip  pian  pro-  ..  and  he  an  aff^maive  new* 

P'»"-  Sond  »«>-  gaOie^  A^y  i^^ii^iSt^  giving 

unt  HoW  brozimate  wage  requirements  to  Bm  ®ox  316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


desk  camera  experience  preferred. 
Write  Bob  Enns,  Managing  Eiditor, 
The  News-Tribune,  Fort  Pierce,  Flor¬ 
ida. 


PTOimate  wage  requirements  to  Box 
i^^'or  A  Publisher.  All  replies 
he  held  in  strict  confidence. 

SSISTANT  HOME  DEJLIVEaiY  Pro- 
toon  Manager  for  large  Metromlitan 
snd  Sunday  newspaper.  Salary, 
and  car  furnished.  Heavy  ex- 
Little  Merchant  promotion  and 


EXPERIE^JCE’D  YOUNG  REPORTER 
wanted  on  small  Daily  in  Southern 


like  people  and  be  an  aggresaive  news 
gatherer.  Apply  immediately,  giving 
age,  experience,  salary  expected,  to 
E'rank  A.  Johnson,  Daily  Republican- 


NEBRASKA  DAILY  has  opening  for  i  A.  Johnson,  uaiiy 

ad  salesman.  Willingness  to  work  and  !  Rrioster,  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois 
learn  more  important  than  experience. 

Pay  in  accordance  with  ability.  Box  REXIIONAL  EIDITOR  to  sup< 
325,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  stringers,  bureau,  radiophone. 


Pay  in  accordance  with  ability.  Box  REX5IONAL  EIDITOR  to  supervise 
325,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  stringers,  bureau,  radiophone,  local 

- teletype  on  medium-city  daily.  Four- 

SUNNY  SOUTHERN  CALIFDRNIA  man  desk.  Small-town  background  pre- 
has  opening  for  a  good  newspaper  ferred.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  week- 


ptenance.  Chart  Area  2.  Write,  in  advtg.  salesman.  Write  Archer  Muncy,  ly  editor  seeking  to  step  up.  Chart 
ce.  to  Box  297,  EMitor  A  Pub-  NEJWS-PREISS,  P.O.  Box  2027,  New-  Area  6.  Repliea  confidential.  Box  246. 

I  port  Beach.  Calif.  '  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  22,  1960 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
f  Payable  wifb  orrferl 

4-timM  _ 55c  ptr  lint 

3- tiines  _ TOt  per  lint 

2- tiniet  _ 80e  per  lint 

1- timt  _ 95e  per  lint 

Add  25e  for  box  service 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- timtt  _ $1.00  per  lint 

3- timet  _ $1.15  per  lint 

2- tinies  _ $1.30  ptr  lint 

l-timt  _ $1.45  ptr  lint 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wednesday,  noon 

Count  four  average  words  per  line. 

(No  akbreviationt) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway,  Now  Yorfc-36.  N.Y. 
Totapheoa  BRyoot  9-30S2 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SEASONED  REPORTER,  with  desk 
experience.  Chart  Area  10.  SUrt  $100 
week  for  producer.  Box  242,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Women's  News  Reporter 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


A  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  with  a 
briKht  future  needs  an  alert  r^;)orter. 
Two  years*  experience  preferred.  In¬ 
terview  a  prerequisite.  Send  resume  to 
A.  N.  ^mm.  Editor.  *nmes  Herald- 
Record.  Middletown.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


for  Metropolitan  Daily  in  Chart 
Area  3.  At  leaat  two  or  three  years 
experience  on  small  Dailies  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  salary  and  benefits, 
including  life  insurance,  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  pension.  Write  trivint? 
background  to  Box  272,  Editor  & 
Publiaher. 


rXIMPETENT  WIRE  EDITOR  for  aft¬ 
ernoon  Daily,  Chart  Area  10.  Top  pay 
for  able,  sober  producer.  Box  303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  who  can  han¬ 
dle  inside  patres  and  scMne  Kcneral 
HHsi^menta.  Monday  through  Friday 
PM  in  coastal  resort  area.  Box  293, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  MAN-PH0T0<;RAPHER,  a  «o- 
jfetter,  for  |>ermanent  job  with  future 
on  ouUtandinK  16-22  pajre  Weekly. 
Handle  news,  take  i>art  in  community 
atfairs.  Will  consider  career  woman. 
(kKxl  starting  salary  plus  op|K>rtunity 
for  extra  eaminjfs  if  you're  adver¬ 
tising-minded.  The  L#eader,  Salem, 
Indiana. 


N1(>HT  RIM  MAN  capable  of  filling 
slot.  Prefer  journalism  graduate  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Southwest.  Immediate 
oiienin^r.  Five  day  week.  Blxcellent 
working  conditions.  Give  full  details. 
All  replies  oonfklential.  Write  Fred 
Poet,  Manaf?inK  Editor,  Globe-News, 
Amarillo,  Texas. 


A  COMPETITIVE  NEWSPAPER  in 
section  12  needs  a  manairin)?  editor 
capable  of  producinif  a  lively  news- 
l>^>er  for  cosmopolitan  area.  Our  man 
will  be  sym]>athetic  to  an  indet>endent 
denuM'ratic  operation  and  able  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  youHK  and  hustling  editorial 
.•itaff.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad 
and  are  anxious  to  have  n  new  header. 


DOOR  IS  OPEN  .  .  . 


In  your  first  letter  jfive  us  your  eaminj? 
background  as  well  as  e.xperience  and 
other  iier^inent  facts. 


Apply  Box  2X7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 


to  a  itiomiltinK  future. 

Quality  Southeaatern  Daily 
A  M.  ai>eration  seeks  a  youni? 
man  on  way  up  for  copy  desk. 


WE  OFFER  . 


ONE  OF  ALABAMA'S  top  afternoon 
Dailies  hiui  (lositions  oi>en  for  (1)  a 
seasoned  man  with  ability  to  fill  city 
etlitor's  shoes  and  (2)  reiwrter  for 
Keneral  assianments,  limit^  experi¬ 
ence  and  journalism  irraduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  (Jood  working  conditions.  Pay 
to  .suit  ability.  Box  311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.  up  to  $100  a  we<'k  for  riaht  man 
.  4U-hour  week 
.  congenial  staff 
.  professional  eduration 
.  a  britrht  future 


Send  details:  Box  327,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Well  known  and  protrressive  multi¬ 
plant  ele«’tronie8  manufacturer 
with  a  mid-west  home  office  has 
oitenina  for  assistant  to  work  on 
the  semi-monthly  tabloid  house 
organ.  Prefer  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  but  will  accept  equivalent  ex- 
Iterienee.  Duties  include  writing, 
re-writing,  production.  layouts, 
and  photo  a.s8ignments.  Work 
closely  with  plant  reijorters.  Good 
starting  salary  and  many  bene¬ 
fits.  including  PROFIT  SHAR¬ 
ING.  Send  resume  of  age.  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  if  any,  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Enclose  recent  snap¬ 
shot  if  available. 


Write  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER-EDITOR 
for  small  Daily  (4,000)  and  nearby 
Weekly  in  CThart  Area  2.  Blither  jour¬ 
nalism  grad  or  some  experience.  Main¬ 
ly  news,  but  some  advertising  pre¬ 
ferred.  (Jood  opijortunity  for  young 
man  or  woman.  Are.a  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated,  but  wonderful  surroundings. 
Resume  to  Box  304,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITOR,  HDUCATIONAL  $7000 
create,  write,  develop  &  textbook 
Stevens  Assoc  Agcy  YU  6-0160 

One  E.  42  St.,  NYG  (Rm  410) 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  Must  also  be  caiMible  of 
layout  and  makeup.  Prefer  journalism 
graduate  familiar  with  Southwest.  Im¬ 
mediate  ojjening.  Five-tiay  week.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Replies 
confidential.  Write  Pre«l  Post,  Man¬ 
aging  Blditor,  Globe-News,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 


PUBLICATION  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  has  opening  for  comi>etent  reporter 
,  and  w’liter  capable  of  turning  out 
clear,  accurate,  thoroughly  researched 
magazine  length  stories  on  military 
subjects;  Interest  in  military  iK>licy, 
I  weajKtns  systems  and  tactics  and 
I  ability  to  learn  fast  to  write  know¬ 
ingly  in  these  areas  essential;  Pre¬ 
vious  military  ex|>erience  highly  de- 
I  sirable.  Small  staff,  but  right  man 
;  can  advance.  Salary  o|)en.  Send  full 
details  of  tslucation,  journalistic  and 
;  military  experiences,  age,  family  stat¬ 
us,  references,  and  starting  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTHai  WANTEH):  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Prefer  man  with 
some  Daily  experience.  Progres¬ 
sive  Wisconsin  city,  circulation 
18,11110.  New  plant.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write,  'phone  or 
wire.  BVank  Plano.  Recoid-Herald, 
Wausau.  Wisconsin. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
a  Southeastern  weekly  itoullry  news- 
pai>er.  Presently  a  one-man  news  op¬ 
eration.  Involves  establishing  news 
sources  and  corresiwndents  in  10 
statos.  (jood  slot  with  a  good  future. 
John  Yarbrough,  Publisher.  The  Poul¬ 
try  Times.  Press-Radio  Center,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Georgia. 


REPO’RTER  with  year  or  more  experi¬ 
ence  for  genenil  assignments.  Prefer 

man  familiar  with  Southwest.  May 

have  to  work  split  shift.  Immediate 

■  o)>ening.  FMve  day  week.  Elxcellent 

I  working  conditions.  Give  full  informa- 
I  tion.  Write  Fred  Post,  Managing  Ekli- 
I  tor.  Globe-News.  Amarillo,  Texas. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  daily  newspapers  in  ^art 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rwky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  7  Swth  Dearborn,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 


SEEKING  EXPERIENCH®  “INSIDE"’ 
SPORTS  executive  to  reorganize  and 
administer  12-man  Metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  new8|>a|>er  siwrtB  department.  Want 
l>erson  e.\|H;rience<l  to  plan,  direct  and 
improve  department  covering  major 
league  baseball,  pro  basketball,  three 
colleges,  racing,  heavy  scholastic  ac¬ 
tivity  and  other  routine  sports.  Write 
Box  314.  Bjditor  &  Publisher,  detailing 
personal  history,  ex|)erienre,  salary  e.x- 
pectations. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  7,500  afternoon 
Daily.  Some  general  reporting.  Car 
necessary,  camera  experience  helpful. 
Position  vacant  now.  Write  fully  to 
Publisher,  Oneida  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
New  York. 


TV  WRITER 

Interview  Program  wants  hard-work¬ 
ing.  hard-hitting  writer,  researcher 
and  idea  man.  Must  be  young,  ambi¬ 
tious  wellrounded  in  all  fields — a  fast 
writer  with  proven  record  of  profes¬ 
sional  ability.  Pay  moderate  —  work 
gruelling.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  REPORTER,  at  least  two 
years’  experience :  police,  general  as¬ 
signment  for  Metropolitan  Daily  in 
Chart  Area  9.  Prefer  applicants  from 
that  area.  Box  317,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted:  Young  Man 


Company  Publications  editor.  Indus¬ 
trial  communications  background  de¬ 
sirable.  Qualifications  include  journal¬ 
ism  degree  or  equivalent  and  2-3  years 
experience.  Send  reeume  to  M.  H. 
Howell,  Office  Personnel  Manager, 
Crouse-Hinds  (jompany,  Syracuse  1, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOR,  13.5(i0  ,wenin»^ 
Write  D.  Grandon,  Ttie  Daily  Guik 
Sterling.  Illinois. 


WIRE  EDITOR-REI’dUTER  (a, 
day  Daily.  Write  Bill  Southard. 
Press.  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 


WOMAN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  fa, 
day  PM  in  Chait  Ai<;t  3,  Salary 
to  $90  weekly,  deiieiidnig  on  tu,-: 
ence.  Prefer  .\ssistant  Wnmsn't  Edn,! 
or  Re|K>rter.  hut  will  i-on^ider  rev- 
J-grad.  Box  292,  Editor  &  Publiiia. 


WRITER-PRODUCTION  MAN.  out  ' 
two  years’  etiitorial  e\|ierience  nev. 
I>a|>er  or  trade  magazine,  for  layoir 
dummy,  manuscript  editing,  resrii.j^. 
on  leading  monthly  triule  journal.  B<. 
'{(>9,  Bklitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  REPORTni 
If  qualified,  can  move  up  to  (Ity 
tor  s|>ot  within  six  months.  fTwHeo.- 
ing  »p|K>rtunity  on  10.000  eircuintw 
Daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  .Must  know 
to  use  camera.  Box  ;105,  EVlitor  ll 
Publislier. 


Free  Lance 


STRINGER  FROM 
Hollywood.  San  Francisco,  Honolnhl 
and  Miami  wanted  to  produce 
and  interv'iews  on  regular  basis  (<r 
international  newspai>er  synHirr- 
Send  brief  resume  to  Box  227,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


WRITERS :  We  want  articles  of  «s-l 
nomic  interest  and  practical  help  tJ 
dentists ;  conversational  style,  dinrt] 
quotes,  using  “you.”  .\round  1, 
words.  No  photos.  Dental  Managemeit 
Box  285,  Ridgew'ay,  Stamford,  Cbni 


Mechanical 


OWNER  ABOUT  TO  RETIRE 
an  energetic  manager  for  comb:! 
letterpress  and  offset  shop  is 
junction  with  weekly  newspaper.  S: 
who  has  had  actual  work  both  Ictt:: 
press  and  otfset  and  who  can  tsks  b 
coat  otf  and  help  if  needed.  Metr- 
politan  Boston.  Give  full  particoli' 
and  salary  wanted  in  first  letter.  Eo 
126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCBS)  STEREO  PRIS-xSA-S 
for  Hawaii.  Hoe  semi.  Top 
Write:  Stewart  Fern,  The  W«iiUi| 
Pub.  Co..  Ltd..  206  Koula  St.,  He;- 
lulu  13,  Hawaii. 


WANTED — Floormen  for  OiBir-vird 
Room ;  TTS  Operator.  Clean  shop,  iwdi 
pension  and  insurance  plans.  Writs  o: 
call.  John  Rausch,  Beacon-Newi,  An-I 
rora.  Ill.  Phone  TW  7-4241. 


EXPERIE34CED  MEN  for  daily 
paper  mechanical  departments,  G~ 
Areas  6,  7.  8  and  Rocky  MoanUi 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Pts 
Association,  7  South  Dearborn,  Cti 
cago. 


Research 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS,  to  aid 
study  projects  in  international 
nications,  beginning  B'ebruiry,  IW 
School  of  Journalism,  University  i'll 
Iowa,  Iowa  (Xty.  Iowa. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  SchotA 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  InstruetioB 
B>ee  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


gpeil 


BDCPERIENCBID  AD  DIREXTTOB; 
production  record,  excellent  referee*' 
ability  to  direct  and  assist  paWaba 
Box  214,  Bjditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  B 
BJCUnVE  desires  a  position  M  „ 
lisher  or  General  Meager  of 
Daily.  Proven  record  of  proot  ^ 
growth.  Will  buy  interest.  Boa 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


,4thuini»tratire 


$$  MONEY  Mr.  PUBLISHER  $$ 

Ti^  of  rfttiiil,  decisions  and  ne- 
(OtistionsT  l>et  my  ability  to  ac- 
^plish.  kiiowlcdtfe  of  newspaper 
n^iidiink’  thirty  successful  years 
^(P^ence  SAVE  YOU  TIME  and 
mske  you  money!  Now  assistant 
P)  Publisher.  Seekinit  ‘spot’  with 
(ballenye-  future!  Excellent  health 
-education.  I'umily.  Sober.  South. 
Guarantee  'ecrecy  in  contact — in- 
tsrriew.  Ihix  lb3.  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher.  _ 

available  .soon  !  (tomposintt  Room 
Siperintendent  or  Production  Manatter. 
Ih^flii^t  man,  able  and  anxious  to 
(its  someone  n  a'ood  oi*eration  —  hot 
or  foW.  Molium  or  larire.  Box  278, 
£iljU>r  &  Publisher. 

.AM  I  YOUR  MAN  7  Younit,  44  years’ 
old.  married.  20  yruirs’  experience  all 
pAues.  Desire  to|>  s|>ot  on  lU  to  50,000 
Of  second  sixst  with  a  future.  Excellent 
references,  fan  relocate  immediately. 
Box  298.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Bl’SINESS  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 
due  to  sale  of  newsi>a|)er.  Have  18 
rrtrs'  experience  in  all  phases  of  neu's- 
ptper  operation.  Will  welcome  isersonal 
iiterriew,  or  furnish  any  infoimation 
upon  request.  Contact  Preston  A. 
Min,  The  Irontoii  Tribune.  Ironton, 
Obio. 

Hl’SBAND  AND  WIFE  with  unusual 
Dtily  and  Weekly  exi>erience  desire 
rlitllenirinK  iiositions  in  publishinK  or 
FK  field,  to  work  as  team  or  separate¬ 
ly.  University  educated — s|>eak  four 
liaanaires—  many  years’  experience  as 
fornyn  corresimndents  for  intema- 
tionslly  known  outfits.  Owned  and 
poblifhed  Weekly,  in  3  years  winnini; 
Id  national  and  state  awards.  Box 
2N,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATL.  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
for  oeveral  years  of  Southern  Daily, 
tritli  substantial  newspaiier  back- 
ynnnd  in  display,  news,  advertising 
production,  seeks  similar  or  advertising; 
mautrer  gxist.  Related  sales,  agrency. 
repreoentative  work — fine!  University, 
41  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  GENERAL  MANAGER’S 
JOB.  45  years’  of  ag;e.  married,  collegre 
fiegmoe.  17  years’  experience  includinK 
(irculstion  managrer,  auditor,  labor  ne- 


Ditplay  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTTOR,  15  years  successful  ex-  ; 
gieriences,  J-school  graduate,  staff  of 
lU.  Can  direct,  produce  plus  business, 
sell.  Desires  job  on  largrer  newspaper  | 
to  increase  income.  Box  211.  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  j 

I’M  NO  MIRACLE  WORKER.  Just  a 
toi>-notch  advertising;  salesman  who.se 
formula  is  98c>  iierspiration  and  2</r  , 
inspiration.  And  I  have  a  supply  of  ; 
lioth.  I’d  like  to  take  some  burdens 
off  an  over- worked  ad  exec.  I’m  31.  i 
Married,  Have  had  H  years  of  com- 
lietitive  newsiia|>er  experience  and  un-  i 
derstand  the  problems  of  comiieting; 
merchants.  Make  me  an  offer.  Box 
I  213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  Editorial 

FORMER  rail’TORIAL  WRITER  on 
midwest  and  t*astern  dailies,  top  train¬ 
ing;  in  political  science  as  foreig;n  af¬ 
fairs  sgiecialist,  wide  ex|>erience  in  U.S. 
and  overseas  publications,  hopes  to 
break  out  of  present  nonprofit-institu¬ 
tion  <iead  end.  Dream  job  would  be 
editorial  director  of  vitn>rous,  inde|>end- 
ent,  libergU  daily  in  small  city  with 
cultural  opportunities,  west  of  Chicagm. 
Ready  to  consider  something;  less  than 
the  <iream  via  confidential  correspond¬ 
ence.  Bo.x  194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  EDI’TOR,  experienced,  ma¬ 
ture,  offers  top-standard  ability.  Write 
Bo.x  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ttOPY  EDI’TOR.  slot,  make-up,  tele- 
g;raph  desk ;  Metroiiolitan  Dailies.  Box 
37(11,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

♦^EdTtOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing;  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charg;e 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Ag;ency) 

56  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  63. 
wishes  to  make  change ;  Missouri 
g;raduate :  Navy  veteran.  Desk  or  re¬ 
porting — know  bothl  Box  232,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  family  man  in 
30’s,  seeks  permanent  copy  desk  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  England  area.  Eight 
years’  newspaper  experience.  Box  209, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR.  news  or  wire 
desk.  Progressive,  capable.  Box  218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for 
wire,  slot  or  rim.  ('ompetent,  steady 
pro-fast  and  informed.  Box  256,  Editor  ; 
A  Publisher. 

Music-Drama-Movie-TV  , 

CRITIC 

At  33.  seven  years’  Metro|K>litan  Daily  j 
i-x|>erience.  Reviews,  features,  theater  I 
liage  layout.  Also  igualified  reporter-re-  | 
write.  Now  living  New  York  tTity.  Will 
relocate  anywhere.  Box  263,  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 

NAVY-TRAINED  PHO’TOGRAPHER 
with  college  public  relations  i>hotowork 
and  summer  resort  experience,  desires 
l>ermanent  imsition  ns  staff  jthotog- 
i-apher.  Single,  23,  will  go  anywhere 
for  interesting  work  with  future.  Box 
261,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  E.\ECUTIVE  :  Young,  hut  expe¬ 
rienced  as  city,  news,  managdng  editor, 
medium  Dailies.  Box  282.  Editor  A 
Publi.sher. 

REPORTER,  34.  on  Metroi>olitan  Daily, 
seeks  hard-hitting  job  with  iiolitical 
organization,  or  on  staff  of  )>olitical 
columni.st.  Box  271,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR  with  considerable 
feature,  g;eneral  area  news  and  pho- 
togo^tphy  is  trying  to  escape  quick^nd 
of  10-year  rut.  Enjoys  sports,  but  will¬ 
ing  to  try  other  branches  if  it  means 
ohance  to  learn  and  advance.  BA.  mar¬ 
ried.  >fx>  anywhere.  Box  248,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  news  stories,  (kilumbia 
Journalism.  Prefer  Southeast.  Box  276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEST  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RE¬ 
PORTER  on  best  small  Daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  wants  job  with  best  middle- 
size  Daily  in  West.  Two  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  27,  single,  camera,  car,  college 
graduate.  Bo.x  310.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — fast,  accurate,  experi¬ 
enced  on  rim.  slot,  makeup,  wire. 
Heavy  hand  on  loose  copy.  Box  313, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  an  able  editorial 
writer?  Presently  employed  ns  M.  E. 
of  thriving  and  professional  newspa¬ 
iier.  I  have  solid  barkgmiund  in  court¬ 
house  and  political  reporting.  Bo.x  306, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


PUTURE 

E1)IT()R  that  knows  HOW 
to  assign,  select  and 
layout  picture  coverage. 

Box  299,  Editor  &  Publisher 

REPORTER-COLU  M  N I  ST,  ver.-ati  le, 
quick,  eight  years’  experience.  Wants 
job  with  satisfaction,  future.  Age  30. 
degree.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  295,  fklitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPCyRTER,  26.  now  with  medium 
Daily.  College  graduate,  over8ea.s  ex- 
lierience,  writes  well.  Box  324,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  wanted.  Four 
versatile  years  news  and  sgiorts  on 
tthart  Area  2  Dailies.  Know  ilesk.  cam¬ 
era,  all  sports,  (’oliege,  veteran.  27. 
car.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  289,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Age  49.  All  phases  hot  or  cold  type. 
Two  years’  cold  type  foreman.  26 
years’  hot  type,  all  branches.  Available 
Jan.  1,  1961.  Box  192,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DAILY  FOREMAN 
seeks  change.  Will  consider  any  per¬ 
manent  proimsition.  Family  man,  hard, 
sober  worker  with  t;ood  management 
record  and  wide  newspaper  background. 
Box  233,  Eklitor  A  Pubiiaher. 

Photography 

PHO’TOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER,  pre¬ 
fer  features  and  35  mm.  My  pictures 
and  stories  are  alive.  Darkroom  ex¬ 
perience.  ’Two  years’  on  small  news¬ 
papers.  Journalism  graduate,  single. 
30,  trood  references.  Will  travel  for 
ofiportunity.  Box  319,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOETCTIONIST  desires  job  as 
Photojournalist.  Box  318,  EJditor  A 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

Photo  Communications  Experts 

in  the  field  of  public  relations  available 
assignment  or  project  basis.  Elxperi- 
enc^  photo-editorial  team  can  develop 
ideas  for  still  and  newsreel-TV  fea¬ 
tures.  Placement  in  all  important  me¬ 
dia — both  domestic  and  international. 
Photo  Communications  Co..  527  Madi¬ 
son  Ave..  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Murray  Hill  8-6371. 


i'.artoonists 


editorial  CAR’TOONIST.  Also  ex- 
pr-nrol  in  sports  and  feature  draw- 
im.  Mature.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box 
Ed.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


MR.  PUBLISHER! 
CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS? 

READ  ON  .  .  . 

PROVED  top-flight  Circulation  Man- 
•W  with  diversified  backgnx>und  and 
OMxeelled  record  of  achievements  in 
®*>»«*nent.  promotion  and  labor, 
rijrtcal  knowledge  of  developing  cir- 
'  esation  department  on  a  sound,  eco- 
““oical.  productive  basis.  Thoroughly 
““Wtent  of  executing  all  circulation 
efficiently.  All  negotiations 
^“klential.  Can  arrangm  for  interview. 
"•*  238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

JPASHINGT(>N  oorresi»ondent— 

T”-  financial,  tax,  government  arti- 
on  periodic  basis  sought  by  lawyer- 
?®®o™ist- writer.  Work  now  b^ng  pub- 
55**  “T  national  publication.  Box  316, 
*  Publisher. 


REn’OR’TER-WRI’TEni.  7  years’  West¬ 
ern  Daily  experience,  seeks  job  with 
satisfaction,  growth.  Age  30.  Heavy 
news,  feature,  government,  political 
writing  background.  Go  anywhere. 
Minimum  $7,S<H).  Box  221,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EnJI’TOR,  aergressive,  award-winning 
small-daily  M.E.,  34.  FORTEIS:  make¬ 
up,  developing  young  talent,  local 
news.  Chart  Areas  6,  2,  1,  12.  Box 
265,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

EJDITOR:  News,  wire,  copy.  Imagina¬ 
tive,  enterprising,  experienced.  Mid¬ 
west,  Elast.  Box  277,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GOOD  NEWS,  FEA’TURE,  SPOR’TS 
writer.  J-grad,  25,  vet,  married.  Flight 
years’  experience.  Knows  makeup,  can 
use  camera.  Can  furnish  references, 
work  samples.  Presently  on  small-city 
Daily.  Locate  any  area.  Box  243,  Eldi- 
tor  A  ENibiisher. 
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J-SCHOOL  M  S  CANDIDATE.  Har¬ 
vard  BA  in  Elnglish,  three  years’  Navy 
Public  Information  Officer,  news  bu-  I 
reau  e.xperience:  26.  married:  seeks  I 
reporting  job  on  Chart  .Area  I  Dailv  | 
in  June,  1961.  Box  323,  Editor  A  ; 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  twin  Weekly 
must  advance  in  responsibility.  Wants 
challenging  i>osition  on  small-medium 
Daily.  Capacity  and  training  for  re¬ 
spected  ojgening.  Excellent  reference-^. 
Married.  32.  Box  301,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REJPORTER.  33,  national  and  foreign 
experience,  just  returned  trom  Asian 
assignment,  seeks  middle  size  Daily 
Chart  Areas  10,  11.  12.  Married.  B.A. 
journalism,  use  camera.  Box  307,  Ekli- 
tor  A  I*ublisher. 

SEaiK  JR.  EDI’TOR  POST  with  trade 
magazine  and/or  book-publisher  or  PR 
firm  NYC.  ’Three  years’  trade  magazine 
and  newspaper  experience.  Know  pro¬ 
duction  and  camera.  Box  328.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WESTERN  NEIW'SPAPERMAN.  7 
years’  experience  mostly  100.000  plus 
Dailies,  seeks  publicity,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  employee  communications  post. 
Age  30,  married.  $7,800  minimum.  Box 
220,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIC  RELA- 
’nONS  position  sougrtit  by  recent  Har¬ 
vard  gn’aduate  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  and  broad  cultural  backgn'ound 
and  interests.  Box  270,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Naval  Officer,  ten  years’  teaching  eom- 
munieations,  plua  two  years’  adminis¬ 
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Publisher. 
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Box  199.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


What’s  Wrong  With 
Mutual  Fund  News? 


What  is  right  and  wrong  with 
relations  between  investment 
companies  and  financial  writers 
for  newspapers? 

A  panel  of  financial  writers 
for  newspapers  discussed  the 
question  frankly  at  the  1960 
convention  in  New  York  of  the 
National  Association  of  Invest¬ 
ment  Companies,  whose  members 
manage  investments  of  more 
than  17  billions  of  dollars. 

“You  need  to  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  news  writers  so  you  may 
work  with  them  better  in  serving 
the  investing  public,”  said  Paul 
A.  Johnston,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  information  for  the 
Television  Shares  Management 
Corp.,  Chicago,  who  served  as 
moderator.  “To  keep  the  public 
informed  is  the  aim  of  both  the 
newspapers  and  the  companies.” 

Four  panel  members  gave 
their  views  on  how  the  invest¬ 
ment  companies  can  improve 
their  public  relations  in  their 
dealings  with  newspapermen,  as 
follows: 

Wasted  Mail 

John  Piper,  financial  editor, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News- 
Call  Btilletin,  dean  of  mutual 
fund  writers: 

“Pm  a  strong  supporter  of 
mutual  funds  for  mass  invest¬ 
ment.  San  Francisco  has  the 
second  largest  bank  deposits  in 
the  U.  S.  and  California  leads 
the  nation  in  investment  in 
mutual  funds.  What  you  do  gets 
in  my  column. 

“Each  Monday  I  receive  a 
high  stack  of  letters — it  actually 
was  37  inches  high  by  a  ruler 
once  when  it  was  measured.  I 
have  no  secretary  so  80%  of 
these  letters  get  tossed  in  the 
wastebasket  unopened.  If  it’s 
air-mailed,  it’s  more  likely  to 
be  opened. 

“There  are  too  many  compari¬ 
sons  with  previous  periods, 
chosen  to  make  the  comparisons 
look  best  for  you.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  companies  develop  a 
simple  form  to  send  with  re¬ 
leases,  showing  total  assets  and 
net  assets  per  share.  Compari¬ 
sons  should  be  the  present  with 
the  last  quarter  and  a  year  ago. 
You  emphasize  only  the  good 
things  you  want  your  share¬ 
holders  to  read.  We  want  facts 
for  our  readers  and  you  could 
improve  the  statistical  figures 
in  your  releases.” 

Need  Information 

William  A.  Doyle,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  whose 
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five-a-week  column,  “The  Daily 
Investor,”  and  once-a-week  col¬ 
umn,  “Mutual  Funds-Invest- 
ment  Companies,”  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate : 

“Normally,  we  want  a  great 
deal  more  information  than  we 
will  ever  print.  We  want  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about 
any  item  of  news  before  we  de¬ 
cide  how  much  of  that  item  will 
appear  in  the  paper — or  whether 
the  item  will  appear  at  all. 

“I  could  give  you  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  fine  cooperation,  some 
lack  of  cooperation  and  some  of 
rebuffs  and  outright  lies  when  I 
sought  information. 

“On  balance,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  investment  company 
industry’s  approach  to  news¬ 
paper  reporting  has  improved 
during  the  last  few  years.  And, 
of  course,  our  reporting  of  the 
industry  also  has  improved. 

“Very  often,  we  are  able  to 
pick  and  choose  what  we  will 
write  about.  Because  my  invest¬ 
ment  company  piece  is  the  most 
widely  syndicated  column  of  its 
type,  I  naturally  never  lead  the 
column  with  any  item  that  has 
appeared  in  print  before  I  get 
first  crack  at  it. 

PM  Vs.  AM 

“And,  in  the  day-to-day  cover¬ 
age  of  investment  company 
happenings  for  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  we  normally  ignore  or 
certainly  play  down  any  item  of 
news  that  has  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers. 

“Most  of  the  people  who  work 
for  investment  companies  and 
who  have  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  realize  this.  But  many  of 
them  are  under  orders  from  on 
high  to  get  their  stories  to  the 
morning  papers  first. 

“There’s  no  excuse  for  this. 
Business  is  conducted  and  busi¬ 
ness  news  is  normally  made 
during  the  business  day.  Morn¬ 
ing  papers  are  in  the  business 
of  printing  yesterday’s  news. 
Afternoon  papers  are  in  the 
business  of  printing  today’s 
news. 

“Right  now,  the  newsman’s 
biggest  problem  with  many  of 
you  people  is  to  get  you  to  trust 
us  so  that  we  can  write  certain 
stories  intelligently. 

“We’re  seeing  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  dim-wittedness  here 
at  this  convention.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  are  billed  as 
closed  sessions.  There  may  be 
more  than  100  people  at  a  meet- 
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ing.  But  everything  is  supposed 
to  be  top  secret. 

“If  you  think  we  won’t  find 
out  what’s  going  on,  you’re  soft 
in  the  head.  We  may  even  walk 
right  in  on  those  closed  sessions.” 

('.an’t  Buy  Reporters 

Gene  Smith,  who  writes  a 
Monday  morning  column  on  in¬ 
vestment  companies  for  the  New 
York  Times,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

“Keep  sending  the  news  to  us 
for  morning  publication,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  you  have  just  been 
advised. 

“You  in  the  investment  busi¬ 
ness  are  now  Big  League,  but 
as  far  as  public  relations  is  con¬ 
cerned  many  of  you  are  still 
strictly  Bush  Leag^ue. 

“You  are  the  last  major  indus¬ 
try  in  America  that  is  run  by 
its  founding  fathers.  You  say 
you  operate  in  a  fish  bowl  but 
sometimes  you  hide.  You  cannot 
take  a  punch. 

“Some  of  you  think  if  you  take 
a  reporter  to  lunch  or  set  a 
bottle  before  him  you  can  buy 
him.  You  cannot  buy  a  reporter. 
If  I  write  anything  critical  or 
controversial,  some  of  you  say: 
‘Smith  does  not  like  mutual 
funds.’  If  I  write  anything  that 
is  not  fair,  complain  to  my  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  want  comments. 

Press  Agents  Help 

“Some  of  you  may  think  that 
our  stories  often  deal  with  the 
same  funds.  The  press  agent  is 
the  present-day  legman  of  the 
newspaper.  Some  of  the  mutual 
fimds  have  top  public  relations 
men  and  therefore  their  funds 
get  more  coverage.  They  have 
smart,  intelligent  men  to  put  out 
tne  news. 

“We  need  pictures,  too.  You 


send  pictures  to  the  Wall  Stw. 
Journal,  which  does  not 
pictures,  but  you  do  not  sene 
them  to  me. 

“The  basic  problem  is  the 
who-what-where-why — the  basic 
facts. 

“I  get  mail  addressed  tothm 
former  editors,  one  of  iiriioir. 
has  been  dead  15  years.  My 
name  is  Gene,  not  Jean.  Our 
financial  editor’s  name  is  Jict 
Forrest,  not  Forest.  If  you  can’t 
take  the  time  to  find  out  onr 
names,  to  hell  with  you. 

“Newspapers  have  deadlines 
You  should  get  copy  to  us  sows 
can  schedule  it.  At  6:10  p.m.,10 
minutes  after  our  deadline,  our 
Teletype  begins  a  telegrajAec 
message  from  a  firm  in  Hous 
ton.  It  wastes  its  money.  Sene 
a  copy  to  the  financial  editor 
and  another  copy  to  me.  Write 
us  your  ideas  or  problems.  I 
answer  the  telephone. 

“When  your  son  or  daughter 
gets  married  —  then  we  hear 
from  you.  No,  don’t  call  or  write 
me  then.  I  don’t  like  society 
news.” 

Poor  .Advertising 

Sam  Shulsky,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  assistant  financial 
editor.  King  Features  Syndicate 
daily  columnist,  and  author  : 
three  books  on  finance: 

“I  receive  from  2,000  to  2,50(i 
letters  a  month  and  from  Mie- 
third  to  one-half  of  them  refer  [ 
to  mutual  funds. 

“Many  people  do  not  under 
stand  mutual  funds  and  yow 
tombstone  advertising  is  not 
helping.  You  ought  to  be  telling 
them  more  about  your  business 
You  ought  to  advertise  moK 

“I  suggest  that  along  wth 
your  releases  you  send  out  book¬ 
lets  of  statistics  for  easy  w®' 
parisons.” 
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IT  COSTS... 
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TAKEIT! 


That  isn’t  the  wisest  way  to  buy— not  knowing  what 
you  must  pay. 

But  these  days  most  all  Americans  are  paying  for 
one  thing  without  having  any  idea  of  its  great  cost— 
putting  the  U.  S.  government  in  the  electric  light 
and  power  business  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

So  far,  more  than  $5,000,000,000  has  been  spent  on 
these  so-called  “public  power’’  projects.  Billions  more 
are  proposed  for  the  future. 

The  cost  has  been  coming  out  of  federal  taxes.  So 
would  much  of  the  cost  of  expansion.  But  such  costs 
are  not  itemized  in  anyone’s  federal  tax  bill.  No  one 
knows  how  much  of  his  money  federal  government 
power  takes,  or  might  take. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  American  people  don't  even 
realize  that  the  government  is  using  their  tax  money 
for  “public  power.” 

MORE  BILLIONS  NEED  NOT  BE  SPENT 

All  of  the  electric  power  that  America  will  conceiv¬ 
ably  need  can  be  supplied  by  America’s  independent 
electric  companies. 

They  will  use  investors’  money  to  build  the 
facilities.  Taxpayers’  money  will  not  be  needed.  And 
the  independent  companies  will  produce  taxes,  to  boot. 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


NEW  BOOKLET  FOR  WRITERS, 
BROADCASTERS,  EDITORS 

A  special  free  booklet  on  federal  "public  power” 
spending  has  been  published  for  newspaper,  TV  and 
radio  people.  It  discusses  costs,  and  trends,  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  is  unfamiliar  to  much  of  the  reading  and 
broadcast  public.  Please  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


POWER  COMPANIES 

Room  112S-R, 

1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without 
charge,  the  material 
checked  below: 

□  “The  Story  Behind 
the  Electric  Power 
Issue” 

□  Names  of  companies  that 
sponsor  this  message 
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